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“The Human Ear in Anatomical Transparencies” , 


SO THE WORLD MAY HEAR BETTER— 


ONOTONE, long active in practical progress toward 

better hearing, has been privileged to sponsor publi- 
vation of “The Human Ear in Anatomical Transparen- 
cies”, probably the most graphic and complete anatomy 
of the ear ever produced. 

This book is the first to illustrate the hearing anatomy 
by the brilliant new three-dimensional transparency 
method. It was planned and written to offer the fullest 
authoritative information by Stephen L. Polyak, M. D., 
Professor of Anatomy and specialist in Neuro-Anatomy 
at the University of Chicago. 

Its 20 anatomical color transparencies and over 60 
additional text illustrations, many in color, were pre- 
pared by Gladys McHugh, medical illustrator of the 
University of Chicago Clinics, and artist of the com- 
panion work, “The Human Eye in Anatomical Trans- 
parencies”’. 

The plates were painted from dissections, prepared 
under the direction of Delbert K. Judd, M. D., then 
Assistant Professor of Otolaryngology, University of 
Chicago. The text is a broad and comprehensive descrip- 
tion, not only of the detailed anatomy of the intricate 
auditory system, but particularly its close physical and 


at leading bookstores or T. H. McKenna, Inc., 882 Lerington Ave., N. Y. $10.60 in U.8 
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functional relation to other structures of the head. 


Minutely accurate, large color paintings show both 
front and back views of a comprehensive series of ana 
tomical sections through the head. These views ar 
placed precisely one over another on successive trans 
parent pages, thus fully revealing—for the first time in 
anatomical history —all the related anatomy of the head 
and the organs of hearing so that they may be clearly 
seen and studied. 

A second series of color transparencies portrays the 
complex organs of the middle and inner ear, magnified 
three times and similarly registered for close three 
dimensional study. 

It is believed that “The Human Ear in Anatomical 
Transparencies’ will prove extremely valuable to schools 
and libraries for instruction and reference, and to pre 
fessional men in reviewing and explaining the anatomy 
of the ear. The sponsors further hope that this publica 
tion will assist otological research and so bring increasing 
help to those whose hearing is impaired. 
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A MESSAGE FROM DR. AND Mrs. EWING 
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To our Friends in the United States and Canada: 


Now that we are home again we look in retrospect at our wonderful 
tour in your fine countries. We know that it has been an experience that 
has enriched us both in body and in mind. From this side of the Atlantic 
we send you all our greetings and most sincere thanks for your warm wel- 
come, your generous appreciation of our lectures and demonstrations, your 
gracious courtesy and hospitality, and not least, for showing us and sharing 
with us the work you are doing so ably yourselves. - 


Thank you, too, and the children in your schools everywhere for much 
help and the inspiration we got from seeing the results you and they achieve. 
We know that there are many other schools doing fine work, which we 
could not visit and did not see. May we send greetings and good wishes to 
those schools, too. There is hope in our hearts that some day we may come 
back and have the privilege of visiting them. 


To Miss Timberlake and the Committee of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf and to Dr. Amoss of the 
Department of Education in Ontario, for having sponsored and planned our 
tours, we owe a debt of gratitude we can never repay. 


It is not often in life that reality surpasses anticipation, but it is true 
of our visits to the States and Canada. May we over here and you over 
there go forward step by step, learning together and from each other more 
and yet more about the children we teach and the ways in which we can 
help them to achieve what we believe to be the best in life. 


And so we say au revoir and thank you from the depth of our hearts. 


re. 


a Wy. 4. ke my ° 
The University 
Manchester 13, England 


October 8, 1946 
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The Fifty-Sixth Summer Meeting-1946 
Opening Session 
MONDAY, JUNE 24 


Sixth Annual Summer Meeting of 

the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf was 
held at Hunter College of the City of New 
York, Monday, June 24, 1946. It con- 
vened at 8:25 P.M., with Dr. Clarence D. 
0’Connor, President, presiding. 

Dr. O’CoNNoR greeted the audience 
and welcomed the distinguished guests and 
visitors. He then introduced the speakers 
of the evening. 

PROFESSOR A. BRODERICK COHEN, 
Chairman of the School Committee of the 
Lexington School for the Deaf (and Direc- 
tor of Evening and Extension Sessions, 
Hunter College), extended a welcome on 
behalf of the Trustees of the Lexington 
School. He outlined briefly the history of 
the school “which was founded primarily 
because Isaac and Hannah Rosenfeld 
wished to provide oral education for their 
deaf daughter, Carrie.” 

Dean ELeANor H. Grapy, Dean of the 
Faculty of Hunter College, stated that she 
was particularly happy to welcome a 
group of teachers who, she felt, were mak- 
ing an “awe-inspiring” contribution to 
education. She spoke especially of the 
Naval Rehabilitation Program which had 
been established at the college last year 
to train Waves for work with deaf and 
blind veterans. 

Dr. Donato P. CotTTre.y, Executive 
Officer, Director of Instruction, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, discussed 


| ‘HE opening session of the Fifty- 


the training of teachers of handicapped 
children. He stressed the need to provide 
for the development of vision and under- 
standing, in addition to the average equip- 
ment for social understanding. 

Dr. Harris TAYLOR, representing the 
New York State Department of Education, 
warmly and jovially welcomed the mem- 
bers and friends of the American Associa- 
tion. He sketched briefly the relationship, 
over a period of years, between the State 
Education Department and the residential 
schools for the deaf in the State of New 
York. The schools had been founded and 
operated as private charities until the finan- 
cial burden became too great. When the 
State lent its assistance, it was in the form 
of annual per capita allowances for pupils 
over twelve years of age. Schools accept- 
ing pupils under that age could receive no 
reimbursement from the State. Finally, 
however, admission of younger children 
was secured under the Poor Laws, under 
the State Board of Charities, whereby the 
children were regarded not as pupils but 
as inmates. “When they became twelve 
years of age they automatically were trans- 
ferred to the State Education Department 
and were.known as pupils. This condition 
continued to exist for more than sixty 
years.” 

In 1921 or 1922 the law was changed, 
making all children in residential schools 
pupils and transferring the younger ones 
to the State Education Department. The 
change in the law was the result of “the 
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untiring efforts of Nathan I. Miller, Gover- 
nor of New York; Frank P. Graves, Com- 
missioner of Education; Charles H. John- 
son, Secretary of the State Board of 
Charities, and Harris Taylor, President of 
the American Association and also Execu- 
tive Head of the Lexington School.” 

Dr. E. A. GRUVER responded, on behalf 
of the Association, to the greetings which 
had been extended. He told of the incep- 
tion of the Association in 1890 and of 
how closely the history of that organiza- 
tion paralleled that of the Lexington 
School for the Deaf. He pointed out that 
the Association had been largely respons- 
ible for the “purging” of the “deaf and 
dumb institution idea” which until rela- 
tively recently had been attached to schools 
for the deaf throughout the country. 

The address of the President followed. 


BETTER SPEECH 
FOR BETTER LIVING 


By Ciarence D. O'Connor 


Man’s effort to lift himself above the 
level of other creatures was crowned with 
success when he achieved the amazing 
skill of speech. It is an amazing skill when 
consideration is given to the intricate 
mechanism that is involved and the re- 
markable motor coordination that must be 
effected to make it possible. Yet today we 
expect children to learn to speak with 
great ease. The centuries of evolutionary 
growth that have led us to this end are out 
of our consciousness and speech is accept- 
ed as a commonplace. It is recognized as 
the heritage of every child and the most 
significant and distinctive of man’s skills. 

The denial by Nature to the deaf of the 
normal means of acquiring this priceless 
boon of speech was not sufficient to deter 
our great pioneer educators of the deaf 
from seeking a way to achieve the seem- 
ingly impossible. As a result of their zeal- 
ous prosecution of a profound belief that 
this heritage could and should be given 
to the deaf as well as to those with normal 
hearing, the oral movement was begun in 
this country in 1864. It took courage in 
those years to. press this “heretical” phil- 
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osophy, just as it-called for courage jp 
890 on the part of that small but zealous 
and very capable group of leaders to oy. 
ganize the American Association to Pro. 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
with the avowed purpose of furthering in 
all ways the opportunities for teaching as 
many deaf children to speak as possible, 
It takes courage and fortitude today to 
continue to press for this higher goal’ for 
the deaf through better speech, for it is 
still today, as it was years ago, the hard 
way, both for the teacher and for the 


child. 
A Definite Goal 


What was the precise aim of the Associa- 
tion when it was founded? This was most 
concisely stated by Dr. Alexander Graham 
sell at the first Summer Meeting of the 
Association in 1891 when he said: 

“Let us teach deaf children to think in 
English, by using English in their pres- 
ence, in a Clearly visible form. 

“Let us teach them the use of the eye 
as a substitute for the ear, in understand: 
ing the utterances of their friends. 

“Let us give them instruction in the 
ordinary branches of education, by means 
of the English language. 

“Let us teach them to speak, by giving 
them instruction in the use of their vocal 
organs. 

“We do not know yet how best to teach 
speech to the deaf. If we did we would 
not be here. We have come here to learn 
from one another in the hope of improv- 
ing our methods of teaching.” 

Tonight we have gathered together for 
the opening of the Fifty-Sixth Summer 
Meeting of the Association, and as we 
prepare for the four days before us the 
words of Dr. Bell, spoken in 1891, mould 
for us in ringing simplicity and clarity 

the pattern for our thinking. We have 
made great progress in many directions 
since he first expressed those aims, and 
we have expanded considerably the super- 
structure of our educational program. The 
objectives he outlined, however, are still 
our basic objectives today, namely to 
teach the deaf to think in English, to teach 
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them to read lips in English, and to teach 
them to speak English. 

Of all these the last, although the most 
desired, continues to be the most elusive 
of attainment. Efforts to teach the deaf 
to speak have*shown vast quantitative 
growth since 1864, but the qualitative 
nature of our product leaves much to be 
desired. How best, therefore, in the years 
that lie ahead, can the Association, in 
cooperation with the profession as a 
whole, contribute to both the quanti- 
tative and the qualitative growth of speech 
teaching in our schools for the deaf? 


Expanding Horizons 


It is my belief that the Association, 
to fulfill to the fullest extent its functions, 
must expand its horizons. It must interest 
itself in all facets of the education of the 
deaf, and participate more widely in the 
deliberations of the profession on all its 
problems. Through such participation will 
come opportunity to contribute to the in- 
terest of the profession in expanding 
speech teaching in the schools as some- 
thing to be desired rather than resisted. 
Such a program of participation should 
include, among others, the five following 
fields of interest: 


1]. The Development of a_ Realistic 
Philosophy Regarding Speech for the Deaf. 


Much of the resistance that is frequently 
manifested to the wide extension of speech 
activity in schools for the deaf may per- 
haps be charged to the mistaken idea that 
all so called “oralists” claim that all deaf 
children can be taught to speak very well. 
I know of few oral enthusiasts who hold 
this view. All too seldom, however, is the 
realistic practical attitude on this subject 
given adequate expression, namely: 

(a) that all deaf children can be taught 
some speech 

(b) that the best speech of those born 
deaf is never “normal speech,” but is a 
most useful tool for adjustment to life 

(d) that a universally high general level 
of speech attainment cannot be achieved 
in a school unless a positive philosophy of 
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continuous oral activity throughout at 
least the school day is sponsored by the 
administration and the staff, and 

(e) that the most effective means of de- 
veloping most nearly normal language in 
deaf children is through a maximum pre- 
sentation of that language through oral 
means. 

Let us admit the shortcomings that ex- 
ist in the general quality of the speech of 
the deaf in our schools today, which short- 
comings are imposed by the very nature 
of the teaching difficulties that must be 
contended with, and then continue to pro- 
secute incessantly the .search for more 
effective means of producing the best re- 
sults possible. 


2. The Fostering of Research, Formal 
and Informal. 

It is often stated that in the field of the 
education of the deaf we have hardly 
scratched the surface in research. This 
certainly is true as far as formal research 
is concerned. We need to know more pre- 
cisely what makes our program “tick” and 
whether or not it is moving in the right 
direction, Innumerable important studies 
are begging for evaluation. Lack of funds 
has been the chief deterrent thus far. The 
Clarke School studies and the investiga- 
tions of the Harvard Psycho-Acoustic 
Laboratory and Central Institute have 
broadened our thinking in many direc- 
tions. We need not only to foster the ex- 
tension of research in this formal manner 
but also to encourage the continuation of 
informal investigation and speculation on 
the part of the mass of teachers and admin- 
istrators. From this source in the past has 
come most of the valuable opinion that 
has influenced recent progressive changes 
in technique. 

Although no formal research studies 
have conclusively pointed this up, it is the 
considered opinion of those who have had 
extensive experience in this field that the 
Nursery School program is accomplishing 
three things at once: 

(a) the better social adjustment of 
pupils who have passed through such a 
program 
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(b) the establishment of better speech 
and lip-reading skills, and 

(c) the reduction of the educational re- 
tardation of deaf children as compared 
with the normally hearing child. 

The expansion of the use of hearing aids 
in schools for the deaf has also been 
brought about in spite of the lack of com- 
plete objective studies on the subject. It 
is generally accepted today that their use 
will do no harm to any child but will 
definitely help the speech of many, and 
may mean the difference between a school 
for the deaf and a regular public school 
program for a number. The work done 
in the Service hospitals in connection with 
the Aural Rehabilitation programs for 
service men will inevitably influence our 
programs extensively. These, together with 
many hitherto undisclosed studies in the 
field of electronics under the direction of 
the government and other agencies, may 
make possible in the future the utilization 
of the residual hearing of even our very 
deaf pupils to an extent not dreamed of 
in the past. 

The Visual Speech equipment of the 
Bell Telephone Laboratory, the Decibelo- 
scope developed by the Speech Department 
of Syracuse University, and a number of 
other devices being worked on now by 
progressive investigators within our own 
profession may be the forerunners of con- 
certed study in the field of visual aids that 
may ultimately lead us to startling and 
revolutionary developments in what may 
in the future be among our most profitable 
mediums for teaching speech to the deaf. 


3. Teacher-Training. 

The quality of the speech of our deaf 
children is inevitabiy influenced by the 
quality of training their teachers have re- 
ceived. I believe the Association should 
play a much more significant part in the 
future in this very important activity than 
it has most recently. In the last ten years 
we have seen a great expansion in the 
programs offered by universities and col- 
leges, while at the same time training op- 
portunities in schools for the deaf have 
declined. The danger of this trend is that 
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the high standards of training we seek may 
not be realized, for the programs offered 
by some colleges and universities at the 
present time are too superficial and gen. 
eral. Not enough sustained courses jn 
specific methods for teachmg the deaf are 
offered, and frequently the all-important 
opportunity for extensive practice teach- 
ing and observation with deaf children js 
not provided. There is no substitute in 
teacher-training for close supervision by 
talented and experienced teachers of the 
deaf and extensive opportunity for work 
in the classrooms with deaf children. The 
Association should and must play a strong 
part in the future in guiding the growth 
of this very important professional activity, 

Administrators of schools for the deaf 
must also participate more actively in the 
formulation of policies that will draw 
good teachers into our profession, and 
should give serious thought to two factors 
in particular, namely, better salaries and 
better working conditions. In general the 
salary schedules in effeet in most schools 
for the deaf are too low to attract capable 
teachers. It is true these schedules are 
usually established by State or private 
boards: of directors, but the responsibility 
for continually pressing for higher sched- 
ules rests with the administrators. Thought 
also should be given to what we demand 
of our teachers. If we are willing to en- 
trust our children to them for instruction 
throughout the day, we must assume that 
they are adult enough to conduct their 
private lives as responsible adults and ac- 
cord them the prerogatives of adults. This 
consideration should be extended particu- 
larly to teachers who make their homes in 
the school proper. 


In addition, excessive extra-curricular 
duties should not be imposed. A teacher 
who gives five or six hours each day to 
intensive class room teaching should not 
be required to assume burdensome outside 
duties in her free time. 

Intelligent consideration of these points 
by administrators would go a long way 
toward attracting capable people to our 


field. 
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4. In-Service Training. 


The great dearth of trained teachers in 
recent years has on numerous occasions 
forced school administrators to resort to 
the expediency of employing untrained 
teachers in order to maintain a semblance 
of a full staff. This teacher shortage will 
undoubtedly continue for at least five 
years. Might it not be possible for the 
Association to sponsor flying squadrons of 
skillful teachers in various sections of the 
country to spread the progressive tech- 
niques these fine but untrained people so 
avidly desire? This would be a profes- 
sional contribution of the highest order, 
and would inevitably raise the speech 
standards in our schools. 


5. Parent Education. 


The great value of close work with par- 
ents has been clearly demonstrated in a 
number of centers. The one question most 
parents want answered when they bring 
their deaf child to school is, “Will he learn 
to speak?” Let us continue to give them 
every possible guidance and help, whether 
it be through regular weekly or monthly 
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meetings, summer institutes, publications 
or home visits; for the development of 
their more complete understanding of 
their children’s needs and problems will 
inevitably redound to the benefit of the 
children in all ways, and particularly in 
the extension of their speech while at 
home. 

The Association’s Fifty-Sixth Summer 
Meeting is now in motion. During the next 
four days we shall have opportunity to 
bring into focus many of our common 
aims and problems. Let us find time dur- 
ing these days to silently pay tribute to 
those great educators of the deaf who pre- 
ceded us for their vision in carving out 
clear trails for us to follow. We have 
broadened those trails in our time, and 
others who will follow us will broaden 
them still further into great highways of 
magnificent achievement. Let us continue 
to marvel at the wonder of a little deaf 
child learning to speak, and let us raise 
even higher than ever before the banner 
of our belief that this, his heritage, can be 
given to him, and that for him “Better 
Speech for Better Living” can become. a 
reality. . 








LECTURES BY DR. AND MRS. EWING 


As part of the Summer Meeting the noted educators of the deaf from 
Manchester University, England, Irene R. Ewing, M.Sc., and A. W. G. Ew- 
ing, Ph.D., gave a series of lectures similar to those previously given in other 
parts of the country. The lectures were held on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday afternoons, and were accompanied by demonstrations 
of the Ewings’ own. method of testing hearing in young children, using 
pupils from the Lexington School. Drums, bells, and the human voice at 
different distances, pitches, and intensities were used to discover the type 
and amount of residual hearing, if any. 

Dr. and Mrs. Ewing advise parents to begin the home training of their 
deaf babies as soon as the hearing deficiency is discovered and to continue 
it until the children are ready to enter nursery schools for the deaf. 

The lectures proved to be very popular, as they were not only inspira- 
tional but exceedingly practical. 
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General Session 
TUESDAY MORNING, JUNE 25 


HE session convened at 10:15 A.M., 
tes Clarence D. O’Connor, Presi- 
dent, presiding. 

PRESIDENT O’Connor: We are greatly 
privileged to have at our General Session 
this morning a speaker who comes to us 
from the field of public interest. 

Mr. Howard Huston has been success- 
ively a school teacher, a war hero, and the 
Chief of Internal Services of the League 
of Nations. In most recent years his activi- 
ties have been in the field of business. He 
is Assistant to the President of the Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company of New York, 
but he retains his interest in the field of 
international affairs, and is serving on 
Mayor O’Dwyer’s Committee for the 
United Nations. 

Mr. Huston is going to talk to us about 
a subject of vital importance to all—the 
subject of peace and the future of our 
world. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, THE 
UNITED NATIONS AND 
WORLD PEACE 


By Howarp Huston 


We are living today in a time that the 
future will regard either as the high peak 
of human history or the time of its great- 
est tragedy. Nations and _ civilizations 
stand at the bar of judgment. 

On the whole, we are not doing a good 
job ia the field of international relations— 
and we haven’t much time to spare. The 
League of Nations failed, and the greatest 
war in history developed. Tke United 
Nations now struggles for its existence. 
Should we allow it to fail, it is not too 
much to say that our entire civilization is 
menaced, | 
’ It is evident that so long as the destinies. 
of nations are directed by human beings 
there will be differences between them, as 
there are beund to be differences between 
the individuals themselves. Surely the in- 


terest of the whole world lies in intema. 
tional action to diminish these common 
evils. For that purpose it is necessary to 
have periodical meetings, conferences, dis. 
cussions, some kind of machinery for 
diminishing the danger of international 
dispute and for preventing those disputes 
from generating iato war. That, funda. 
mentally, was all that the League of Na 
tions proposed to do. 

But the League of Nations has failed— 
and to one who was closely concerned in 
its birth, who watched its career at first 
with eager hope, and then with increasing 
anxiety, its last meeting was a sad one, 
For the League was the realization cf a 
great aspiration constantly renewed after 
the close of great wars and as constantly 


disappointed. 


The League Almost Succeeded 


Never before had workers for peace 
come so close to success. The League was 
for the first time in history a definite or- 
ganization for maintaining peace by inter- 
national cooperation. An _ International 
Court of Justice and an International La- 
bor Office were created. A vast quantity 
of work was done in such non-contentious 
fields as Health, Transportation, Eco- 
nomics, Finance, and Narcotics, and even 
some minor quarrels were adjusted. Yet 
essentially the League was weak, in part 
because of the failure of the United States 
to become a member, and in part because 
certain of its chief supporters declined to 
carry out their obligations. 

It is happily true that in some respects 
the auspices of the new organization, the 
United Nations, are more encouraging 
than were those of the old. All of the great 
powers of the world are members and 
they are aided by all the other civilized 
states except those whose cooperation has 
been rejected. It is true also that tae 
people of the world fear war more than 
they ever did. I am convinced that there 
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i; not only a passionate desire for peace, 
but a realization that peace must be had 
at almost any price. And so let us look 
for a moment at the organization of this 
United Nations. It is well defined in the 
‘Report to the President on the Resolu- 
tions of the San Francisco Conference.” 
The outstanding characteristic of the Char- 
ter is the fact that it has a dual quality, 
both as a declaration and as a constitution. 
The declaration provides a binding agree- 
ment by the signatory nations to work 
together for peaceful ends and to adhere 
to certain standards of international mor- 
ality. The constitution creates four over- 
all instruments by which the desired ends 
may be obtained. 


U. N. Both Idealistic and Practical 


The first function of the Charter is 
moral and idealistic; the second, realistic 
and practical. In the declaration the 
United Nations agree to promote higher 
standards of living, full employment, con- 
ditions of economic and social progress 
and development, solutions of international 
economic, social, health and related prob- 
lems; international cultural and educa- 
tional cooperation, and universal respect 
for and observance of human rights and 
fundamental freedom for all, without dis- 
tinction as to race, sex, language or, re- 
ligion. 

There is another very impartant point 
in the declaration and that is that the 
members accept as binding “sovereign 
equality” of the Member States. Each 
member is pledged to fulfill his obliga- 
tions in good faith. Members are to settle 
their international disputes by peaceful 
means. They are to refrain from the threat 





or use of force against the territorial in- 
tegrity or the political independence of 
any State. They also bind themselves to 
give the organization every assistance in 
any action it takes and to refrain from 
giving assistance to any State against 
which the United Nations is taking pre- 
ventive or enforcement action. 

These Declarations of Purposes and 
Principle are notable because they state 
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the over-riding purpose to maintain in- 
ternational peace and security. To bring 
these purposes into being the machinery 
of the United Nations was created. There 
are four over-all instruments—an enforce- 
ment agency, a forum for discussion and 
debate, a social and economic institute, 
and an international court. The first of 
these is the Security Council. The second, 
the General Assembly, the third, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and the fourth, 
the International Court of Justice. Their 
functions are the functions appropriate to 
their names. In addition to these princi- 
pal instruments, there is also created the 
Secretariat and the Trusteeship Council. 
Of course these various instruments are 
admittedly of limited power. The juris- 
diction of the Court is not compulsory 
unless accepted as such by Member States. 
The Assembly cannot legislate; it can only 
discuss and recommend. The Security 
Council has no police force of its own, 
and if force is to be used it must act 
through military contingents supplied by 
the Member States. In many ways, they 
are inadequate for the job which they 
have to do. It is possible that fundamental 
changes may have to be made; but if, as 
we all hope, they can make the chance of 
an aggressor’s success so slim that the 
chance is not wogth taking, they are worth 
the support of all mankind. They have 
within themselves the possibility of the 
establishment of order and security be- 
tween nations in the same manner that we 
have suppressed, between individuals, dis- 
order and anarchy and the rule of violence. 


We Must Not Let U. N. Fail 


Personally, | believe in the United Na- 
tions. It does not have all that I would 
want it to*have. It does not always oper- 
ate as I would want it to operate. But it 
is the one force that stands between us and 
wat today. If world government is to 
come it must come through the strengthen- 
ing of the United Nations. If the United 
Nations fails, war is bound to follow and 
the world will not survive this war. One 
of our great tasks is to help the United Na- 
tions grow. And to help it grow we must 
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think less in terms of “end results” and 
more in terms of the “next steps.” 


There Must be Good Will 


Today the United Nations is facing the 
great problem of atomic energy controls. 
Definite plans have been presented by both 
the United States and the Russian govern- 
ment. If there is good will on the side of 
each party these two proposals could be 
reconciled. If, for example, the Soviet 
plan allows completion of control machin- 
ery before the United States surrenders 
atomic bombs or complete manufacturing 
“know how,” then the Soviet plan em- 
braces wide agreement with the American 
program. But there are two points in this 
program which are still crucial. The first 
is as to how far all of the nations will go 
in permitting inspections under the Atomic 
Control Program. The second is, the 
Russian insistence on the retention of the 
great power veto which the Americans 
would eliminate in the atomic field. 

If the United Nations is successful in 
working out these atomic energy controls 
it will be strengthened immensely and can 
move forward to meet new problems in a 
more confident way. 


Only a Beginning Has Been Made 


There are as many points of weakness 
as there are points of strength in this new 
organization. With all its imperfections 
we will have many men and women im- 
patient about the United Nations. Many 
will consider such an organization in- 
effective, believing that too much good will 
is demanded from each of the Member 
States. 

The idealists will want a super-state—a 
world authority—a federation with control 
of Member States. They may hold that 
the United Nations is doomed to fail be- 
cause it is merely a league of sovereign 
states unrestrained by effective world law. 

World government may be the long 
range answer; but the realist will tell you 
that we cannot have world government 
now. We do not have a world community 
but only the hesitant beginnings towards 
one. And people cannot be coerced into 
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basic order, rather the basic order my 
come from the understanding and will ¢ 
the people themselves. 


We Must Remember the Past 


Perhaps the Federalists would do bette 
to turn their idealism to strengthening th 
solidarity of the United Nations, becaus 
today this represents our only. hope for ep 
during peace. We should not discard th 
grand march for unity of the peace loving 
peoples which has been laid down by 
several generations of men and wome 
bent upon a better world in which to live, 
The League of Nations did yeoman _pionee 
work. It found many fields in which th 
nations of the world were willing to co. 
operate. The failure of the League to 
maintain peace in the face of aggression 
by certain countries poisoned with selfish 
philosophies of life, and the world war 
which followed that failure, have empha 
sized anew that we cannot afford to fol 
low the road that leads straight back to 
international anarchy. 

The undertaking is one of tremendous 
magnitude which requires the loyal sup 
port of everyone who is truly interested 
in the creation of a peaceful and prosper 
ous world community. 

You who are here today are in a par 
ticularly fortunate position, for no pne 
can do as much as the teachers and stu 
dents engaged in the unselfish tasks of 
education, to enlighten the people, to give 
them courage and confidence in their ap 
proach to international relations. 

History is not the creation of a handful 
of strategically placed individuals. In the 
long run, the wills and thoughts of the 
millions are not dictated by the few. The 
responsibility for making history rests on 
the common man. A president, a senator, 
a congressman functions by consent and 
must answer to the surge and flow of popt: 
lar desire. 


It Is We Who Will Decide 


This is not an academic speculation and 
the average citizen cannot abdicate from 
his responsibility. It is he who will decide 
what we will do to avoid war; what sort 
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of life he hopes his children will enjoy. 
The burden of honest and accurate think- 
ing lies upon us all—perhaps most of all 
upon those who never get into print. 

We need not feel helpless in the presence 
of great historical forces. Such forces are 
merely the total of what the comman man 
either consents to or works for. I am led 
inevitably to the conclusion that if all of 
us support this United Nations, it cannot 
fil. If the peoples of the world demand 
it over and over again, we will have no 
more war. 

We must not forget what happened to 


CHAIRMAN GRUVER: We have a very 
full program this morning, and I will go 
directly into it by presenting Miss Mary 
(. New, Assistant Principal of the Lexing- 
ton School, who will be the leader of this 
discussion. 

Miss New: Those of us who are particu- 
larly interested in nurseries and pre- 
schools for deaf children are well aware 
that we are not engaging in a brand new 
idea, for we know that a school for little 
deaf children was started as early as 1852, 
and that there have been a number of 
isolated centers where training for very 
young deaf children has gone on all 
through the years. It is probably safe to 
state, however, that the most general and 
widespread interest has been shown during 
the past ten years, and that in this period 
more nursery groups have been started 
than at any other one time. 





The growth in nurseries and pre-schools 
has offered our schools a great opportunity 
and a great challenge. It has brought ex- 
tra responsibilities and additional cares. 
It has meant the revision of physical set- 
ups and subsequently added expense. It 
has meant revolutionary changes in our 
thinking and in our procedures. 

We teachers of the deaf discovered that 
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the Geneva institution. It fell, not because 
of any weakness intrinsic in its constitu- 
tion, but solely because it did not receive 
the support of its members. What has 
happened once could happen again. It is 
therefore all important that those of us. 
who believe that peace is essential to civili- 
zation do our utmost to support the only 
barrier that exists between us and _ the 
utter destruction which another world war 
would mean. 

“Let us here highly resolve that our in- 
numerable dead of two great holocausts 
shall not have died in vain!” 


Tuesday's Panel Discussions 


ELBERT A. Gruver, LL.D., Presiding 


1. The Nursery School 


our knowledge as teachers was inadequate 
for this new task of teaching the very 
young child, for our training courses had 
not included the study of the normal de- 
velopment of infants and children. Then 
again we were so accustomed to pouring 
into little deaf children the contents of a 
prescribed course of study that we were 
at a loss as how to meet the needs of the 
very young child, whose maturation had 
not reached the point where he could learn 
what we knew how to teach. 

Instead of the rote teaching of subject 
matter, we found that we must provide 
special activities, materials and environ- 
ment suitable for the individual growth 
of each child, emotionally, physically, so- 
cially and mentally. We discovered that 
the number of words we taught in speech 
or speech reading was not nearly so im- 
portant as the attitudes we were building 
in these little children—attitudes of life, 
of interest, of cooperation, of satisfaction 
in work. We learned that we should not, 
and that we could not, restrict the minds 
or the bodies of these youngsters by our 
pre-conceived ideas of what a deaf child 
could or could not do; and we found that 
freedom of thought and action was essen- 
tial for the growth of the spirit of self- 
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reliance and independence necessary in the 
life of a little child. 


We, who have been doing the work, 
feel that we as teachers have benefited 
from our efforts to teach young deaf 
children, and that perhaps we have learned 
more from them than they have learned 
from us. 

At the Lexington School it has always 
been our philosophy that we should think 
of the children first as children, and second 
as deaf children. Our nursery school 
teacher has always been one who: was 
trained for hearing children and the ma- 
jority of the day’s activities’ follow as 
closely as possible the pattern set by a 
regular nursery school. A small portion 


of each day, 15 or 20 
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NORMAL AND DEAF CHILD IN TH 
PRESCHOOL YEARS 


By ARNOLD GESELL, M.D. 


Miss New, distinguished visitors ay 
guests, I think Miss New’s philosophy 
must work, because when I recently visite 
the Lexington School for the Deaf, I foun 
ample evidence that you have across th 
street a group of children whose persop. 
alities are blossoming out and are finding 
outward expression. 

That, it seems to me, is extremely impor. 
ant, because the main thing to avoid and 
to forestall in the mental hygiene of th 
deaf is a retreat into remoteness. 

You have asked me to say something 

about the early py. 


minutes, is set aside 
for the so-called com- 
pensatory activities, 
that is, the teaching of 
specific speech reading 
and the starting of 
speech. 

If you are visiting in 
our nursery school this 
next week, you will 
find that the nursery 


Our knowledge as teachers was inade- 
quate for this new task of teaching 
the very young child, for our training 
courses had not included the study of 
the normal development of infants 
and children. Then again we were so 
accustomed to pouring into little deaf 
chi'dren the contents of a prescribed 
course of study that we were at a loss 
as how to meet the needs of the very 
young child, whose maturation had 
not reached the point where he could 
learn what we knew how to teach. 


Mary C. New. 


chological development 
of the normal, hearing 
child, and with special 
reference to this prac 
tical question of nur 
sery schools for the 
deaf. 

Now one cannot 
make a sharp differ 
entiation between nor 
mality and deafness, 





school teacher talks 

casually and informally to the children all 
day. The special speech reading lesson is 
given by the teachers in training. 

It is our belief that the more understand- 
ing we have of the growth and develop- 
ment of a normal hearing child, the better 
understanding we shall have of the normal 
deaf child. We are searching incessantly 
for more enlightenment and help, and our 
search for this enlightenment has led us 
to ask one of the greatest authorities of 
the day to share with us this morning 
some of his vast store of knowledge in re- 
gard to infancy and childhood. He was 
most gracious in consenting to come to 
speak to us this morning. 

It is with great pleasure that I present 
to you Dr. Arnold Gesell, Director of the 
Child Development: Clinic of Yale Uni- 


versity. 


It is not normal to be 
deaf; but the deaf can be remarkably nor- 
mal as individual personalities if we guide 
them into the right methods of managing 
their handicap. Our aim should not be to 
convert the deaf child into a somewhat fie 
titious version of a normal hearing child, 
but into a well adjusted, non-hearing child 
who is competently managing the limite 
tions of his sensory defect. If we lose sight: 
of this principle, are we not sometimes in 
danger of teaching speech with too much 
intensity ? 

Our task is rather to preserve and to 
build up the resources of normality which 
have not been impaired by deafness. And 
here Nature is surely an ally. She has en 
dowed the child with a rich reserve of in 
surance factors—with growth potentiali- 
ties. If the deaf child were a “mere” me 
chine, he could not operate at all with a 
most important sensory cog missing. But 
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he is a growing organism; and_ psycho- 
logical growth always tends toward a maxi- 
mum realization. This is one of the most 
far-reaching laws of development. 

It applies with equal force to the in- 
tact, normal child and to the handicapped 
child. I have recently seen this law demon- 
strated in a dramatic manner by an infant 
who was born totally blind. We have fol- 
lowed his mental growth in great detail 
over a period of two years. With the aid 
of motion pictures, we have documented 
his behavior patterns at 16, 28, 40, 52 and 
80 weeks. We tested his behavior capabili- 
ties by the same methods which we use in 
diagnosing the maturity of the seeing in- 
fant. We gave him test objects to manipu- 
late—wooden cubes, a sugar pellet, a 
rattle, a hand bell, a string, a cup and a 
cube. It was impressive to see how closely 
his patterns of manipulation approximated 
those of a: sighted child. He was not, after 
all, completely dependent on visual cues. 
Nature had protected him with powerful 
propensities, ready to be released on non- 
visual cues. These were his insurance re- 
serves. Although his life is wrapped in 
utter darkness, his psychological growth 
will tend toward an optimum. 

The life of the deaf child is wrapped in 
silences; but he sees; and his growth like- 
wise will tend toward an optimal realiza- 
tion. 


The Key Concept: Growth 


The key concept for understanding the 
nature and needs of the child, whether 


normal or handicapped, is the concept of 


growth. The race evolved: the child grows. 
And these two facts are profoundly re- 
lated—the second fact the consequence of 
the first fact. The psychological growth 





of the child is always limited by a deep 
seated ground plan which is the product 
of aeons of evolution. This ground plan 
must be acknowledged in all education, 
whether at home or at school. We cannot 
teach a child anything at any time; we 
must defer to the stages of maturity which 
make up the ground plan. Training can 
not transcend maturation. 

Let me illustrate what we mean by men- 
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tal maturation, as we have studied it in 
the normal infant. Picture a 12 weeks old 
baby seated in a snug Morris chair in 
front of a small test table. We place a red 
wooden cube on the table. He fixates his 
eyes on the cube, and gazes with concen- 
trated attention; but he can not reach out 
and grasp the cube. Eyes first, hands 
later. At 24 weeks, he picks up the cube 
on sight. Eyes and hands coordinate. But 
the grasp is crude and pawlike. At 28 
weeks, he prehends the cube and then 
transfers it from one hand to the other 
and back again. A new behavior pattern, 
which nobody taught him. He did not 
even teach himself. He simply did his 
own growing. This pattern is a gift of 
Nature. This is maturation. At 40 weeks, 
he picks up the cube with more delicate 
finger prehension, indeed with thumb op- 
position. Again an untaught pattern of 
behavior. At I year, he achieves (by 
growth) the ability to release hold of a 
cube at will. At 18 months, he builds a 
tower, releasing one cube on top of an- 
other. At 2 years, he builds a wall; at 3 
years, a bridge. 

These sequences and patterns are part 
of the ground plan of development for 
the human species. They are expressions 
of intrinsic growth factors. Similar growth 
factors delimit all training and education. 
Prehension, manipulation, posture, loco- 
motion, intelligence, attitudes, gestures, 
language, manners and morals,—all are 
subject to similar laws of growth. 

When I hear a young teacher of the 
deaf say, “I had to work with that child 
a whole year before he learned to see my 
lip movements,” I begin to wonder whether 
that teacher has yet grasped the key con- 
cept of growth. ; 

-Consider by what long and orderly 
steps of maturation even the hearing child 
must travel before he attains facile articu- 
Jate speech. Both his auditory and visual 
discrimination come by slow degrees. At 
first he regards the face as a whole, then 
its smiles and frowns; he cannot perceive 
or ‘sense the posturings of lips, tongue, 
and larynx, until his own muscles and 
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their nerve connections have ripened suffi- 
ciently for spontaneous use. At 8 weeks, 
he vocalizes little vowel sounds (ah, eh, 
uh); at 12 weeks, he coos and chuckles; 
at 16 weeks, he laughs aloud; at 28 weeks, 
he makes an m-m sound as he cries; at 
40 weeks, “dada” and “muh muh”; at 56 
weeks, jargon; at 2 years, simple three 
word sentences and perhaps pronouns. At 
3 and 4 years, many children still speak 
with infantile malarticulation. It takes 
about 5 years for the normal hearing child 
to acquire the mechanics of speech. 

It follows that we must not make too 
heavy and too early demands on the speech 
skills of the completely deaf preschool 
child. We must also recognize that the 
nearly deaf child lives in a _ world of 
smudged sounds or in a fragmented mosaic 
of sounds and silences, when his aware- 
ness is restricted to limited bands of vi- 
bration frequency. As a young infant, he 
may have been capable of various vocali- 
zations in the form of crying, cooing and 
squealing; but he tends to become more 
and more mute as he grows older. The 
hearing infant, on the contrary, indulges 
in an increasing amount of spontaneous 
sound play during the first half year of 
life. He may spend 7% of his waking 
time in soliloquy, audible to himself and 
others. Much of his vocalization evokes 
attention from others. There is a dynamic 
relationship between vocalization and so- 
cialization. 

I am inclined to think that we have not 
made adequate use of the spontaneous and 
the latent vocalizations of the deaf child 
during the first two years of life, before 
he reaches nursery school age. Even in 
the hearing child this early prearticulate 
language period is developmentally im- 
‘portant. The foundations for speech train- 
ing should be laid in infancy, remember- 
ing, however, that the fundamental objec- 
tive is not speech, but socialization. There 
should be an unremitting emphasis on in- 
tercommunication. And the emphasis 
should begin very early. The hearing child 
responds vocally to a social approach at 
12 weeks: and initiates a social smile at 


16 weeks. 
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We Must Find Them Early 


All of this means that we must diagnos 
deafness at the earliest possible age: anj 
apply our methods of socialization at the 
earliest possible age. Too often deafnes 
is discovered only after undue delay and 
confusion. Valuable educational oppor. 
tunity is lost, because the baby’s defect js 
unrecognized and misunderstood. Doctor 
and parents alike should give more regard 
to the behavior symptoms which declare 
the presence of deafness in some degree, 
We have listed these symptoms and signs 
in five different categories, and in the de 
velopmental order in which they are mos 
likely to appear. 


Signs Suggestive of Deafness in Infants 
and Young Children* 


I. Hearing and Comprehension of Speech 
General indifference to sound 
Lack of response to spoken word 
Response to noises as opposed to voice 


II. Vocalizations and Sound Production 
Monotonal quality 
Indistinctness 
Lessened laughter 
Meager experimental 
squealing 
Vocal play for vibratory sensation 
Head banging, foot stamping for vibratory 
sensation : 
Yelling, screeching to express pleasure, 
annoyance or need 


III. Visual Attention and Reciprocal Compre 
hension 
Augmented visual vigilance and attentive- 
ness 
Alertness to gesture and movement 
Marked imitativeness in play 
Vehemence of gestures 


IV. Social Rapport and Adaptations 
Subnormal rapport in vocal nursery games 
Intensified preoccupation with things rather 
than persons 
Inquiring, sometimes confused or thwarted 
facial expression 
Puzzled and unhappy episodes in social 
situations 
Suspicious alertness, alternating with ¢o- 
operation 
Markedly reactive to praise and affection 


*From Gesell, Arnold and Amatruda, Catherine, 
DEVELOPMENTAL DIAGNOSIS, Normal and Ab- 
normal Child Development—-Chapter XIII: Special 
Sensory Handicaps (pp. 240-261). P. B. Hoeber, Ine. 
Medical Book Dept. Harper & Bres., New York, 
1941, pp. 447. 
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Vy, Emotional Behavior 
Tantrums to call attention to self or need 
Tensions, tantrums, resistances due to lack 
of comprehension 
Frequent obstinacies, teasing tendencies 
Irritability at not making self understood 
Explosions due to self-vexation 
Impulsive and avalanche initiatives 


Now this list of diagnostic symptoms 
strongly suggests that, in the first five 
years of life, the cardinal objective in the 
management of the deaf child is the con- 
grvation of all possible communication. 
Socialization to promote the optimal 
growth of personality is the basic practical 
problem. 


Early Socialization, Not Early 
Schooling 


I would make this the criterion for 
darifying the question “Shall we have 
nursery schools for the deaf?” If sociali- 
ution and growth are key concepts, we 
must safeguard and strengthen the home 
life of the deaf infant and the deaf young 
child. There should not be excessive em- 
phasis on early schooling; and early lip- 
reading, on the mistaken assumption of 
“the earlier the better.” A late start is 
usually better than an ill advised prema- 
ture start. Many a hearing child is hurried 
into reading the printed page long before 
he is ready: and nothing is gained by the 
undue haste. Lip reading, likewise, in- 
volves eye strain, visual-verbal perceptions, 
and motor readiness. Acculturation should 
not try to outrun maturation. Towers 
come before bridges; creeping comes be- 
fore walking. Home life comes before 
school life. 

Our plans and experimental projects in 
the preschool education of the deaf should 
be oriented, as far as possible, to the par- 
ents of the child. The psychological dan- 
gers of institutionalization are ever present 
ifthe preschool child is separated from his 
parents. A daytime nursery group, oper- 
tted as an adjunct to the home, may, how- 
ver, promote the socialization of the 
child; for this child returns regularly to 
the securities and the attachments of his 
parental home. Such a nursery group can 
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be conducted as a guidance center, with 


‘individualized attention to the child and 


to his mother and father. So conducted, 
the mental welfare of the entire family 
group is better protected. A congregate, 
residential type of nursery creates new 
problems too numerous to mention here. 
A guidance type of nursery and family 
service, on the other hand, is aa adaptable 
instrument designed to forestall problems 
and to meet them in their constructive 
stages in the natural setting of the home. 

We must assume that little is known 
about the developmental psychology of the 
deaf infant and the deaf young child. We 
know somewhat more about the mental 
hygiene and the development of the hear- 
ing child. And all that we know points to 
the crucial importance of his personality 
and of wise affection on the part of his 
parents and teachers. But affection cannot 
be wise without a philosophic insight into 
the mechanisms of growth. We can not 
trust to methods of sheer training and 
sheer indoctrination. We need to extend 
our scientific knowledge of the total child. 
And leaders in the education of the deaf 
will therefore turn increasingly toward a 
type of guidance service which will reach 
the very first years of infancy, before the 
child and parent are ready for any kind 
of institutionalized school. 


DISCUSSION 


Miss New: Dr. Gesell, I cannot tell you 
how delighted we were to have you this 
morning. It is just dreadful that we have 
so little time, because I know that everyone 
here is burning to ask you a question. May 
I thank you for what you have said this 
morning concerning the need for socializa- 
tion and security of the little child, and 
the lawful sequence of maturity. That will 
give every one of us something to take 
away and to think over, and it will give 
us an alibi. You know, Dr. Gesell, we 
have the parents pushing us, saying, “When 
is my little Mary going to do this?” or 
“When is my little Johnnie going to do 
that?” 


Dr. GESELL: Push them back. 
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Miss New: We, as teachers, are just de- 
lighted. Now we can say to the parent, 
“We can’t do it yet. Dr. Gesell said we 
must wait for the opportune time.” We 
have a perfect answer for them when we 
do the thing that we thought we were 
right in doing. We are so glad to have 
you tell us that that is the trend which we 
should have taken. 

One other point was in regard to the 
children away from home before the age 
of five. You know the United States of 
America is a very large country. I think 
every one of us here would agree with 
you that it is a mistake to take the child 
away from the mother before the age of 
five, but I suppose ev- 
ery subject has two 
sides. The other side 
is—what is going to 
happen to a little deaf 
child ’way off in a state 
where the parent can- 
not get any help from 
a teacher, cannot reach 
a school? Of course, 
she can get help from 
our Association head- 
quarters, the Volta Bureau, if anyone tells 
her of its availability; and she can get help 
from Mrs. Tracy who has the clinic and the 
correspondence course which she is sending 
out; but sometimes parents find they are 
not able to cope with the situation. Some- 
times the deaf child has become really, | 
might almost say, a handicap to the family 
group. He has brought about great differ- 
ences between the mother and the father; 
and the family is all upset because of him. 
Would you still feel that it would be wrong 
to take that child into the institution? 

That is something we feel very strongly 
about. What can we do in the schools, 
where we have to accept such children, to 
compensate for ghe lack of parental care? 


est possible age. 


and confusion. 


stood. Doctors 


Dr. GESELL: Two questions are involved. 
The first is whether you want to make this 
detachment. 


We must diagnose deafness at the 
earliest possible age: and apply our 
methods of socialization at the earli- 
Too often deafness 
is discovered only after undue delay 
Valuable educational 
opportunity is lost, because the baby’s 
defect is unrecognized and misunder- 
and parents alike 
should give more regard to the be- 
havior symptoms which declare the 
presence of deafness in some degree. 


The Volta Reviey 


Miss New: Under great stress would jt 
be all right to make the detachment; anj 
if the schools are forced to take these chil. 
dren, what can they do to make the beg 
possible conditions for the child? It could 
not be home life—the best institution jy 
the world cannot be a home. 


Dr. GESELL: That admission itself js 
something, and it is constructive. One 
cannot be too dogmatic in these problems; 
therefore, 1 would say that it all depends 
on that particular type of home and that 
particular type of institution. But I would 
go back to my other contention, namely, 
that here is a challenge for a mobile type 
of guidance service. In these days of rapid 
transportation, helicop. 
ters,’ mobile clinics, 
etc., the places are not 
remote any more. 

Then there is this 
other aspect: The in- 
vestment would be 
heavy, but now azd 
then it would be very 
fine if the mother came 
along with the child to 
the institution. In some 
places that might be worked out. We al- 
ways tell our guidance nursery workers, 
“Don’t ever try to be a substitute for the 
mother.” The guidance nursery with the 


—Arnold Gesell. 


normal child has its own specific special . 


function, and that it should exercise, but 
the teacher, whether in the guidance nur 
sery or primary grades, should never try 
to become a substitute mother. 

To come to your second question, how- 
ever, if the child must come to an insti- 
tution for insuperable reasons, then try to 
simplify his emotional adjustment, and let 
one person in that group be the center of 
emotional reference. Don’t distribute it 
around the clock and have a Tuesday moth: 
er, a Thursday mother, an eight o'clock 
mother, a four o’clock mother, or an eve 
ning mother. 
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Intelligibility 


CHAIRMAN GRUVER: It is time now for 
our panel on the intelligibility of speech. 
Dr. Clarence V. Hudgins is the leader of 
this section. It is not necessary for me 
to introduce Dr. Hudgins to this group 
of teachers. You know him very well as 
amember of the Research Department of 
the Clarke School, more recently engaged 
in research for the Army at Harvard Uni- 
versity. I will turn the meeting over to 
him without taking any of his time. 


Dr. Hupcins: I am happy to introduce 
frst Miss Margaret .Bodycomb, of the 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf. 


THE SPEECH OF THE DEAF AND 
OF THE NORMAL SPEAKER 


By MarcGareT BopycomsB 


This program will probably not be a 
controversial one, but it would be possible 
to give it a controversial slant, by in- 
quiring what is considered normal speech. 
Opinions would vary widely, and no won- 
der, for we speak as we hear, and we cer- 
tainly hear much slovenly speech used 
today by old and young alike who are 
supposed to have normal hearing. For 
example, take the word “yes.” Its present 
day pronunciation is so corrupted that it 
is safe to say that the deaf children are 
probably the only ones whose attention is 
ever called to the short “e” and the “s.” 


iss New is morning ha er sma 
M N th g had h ll 
, upils saying “ves” very nicely, but 
deaf pil ying °} y ' 





what do you hear on all sides? . “Yeah,” 
“yeh,” and “yah”—not only by young 
people, but by adults as well. It is very 
expressive, but it is very disagreeable. 
Over the telephone you very rarely hear 
“Y-e-s.” ‘ 

Persons with normal hearing can usually 
make themselves understood regardless of 
how nasal or how disagreeable the voice 
quality may be, or how they slur and 
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Panel 2. Factors Which Influence the Speech 


of the Deaf 


mutilate their vowels, or omit consonants 
and word endings, or make substitutions 
of consonants. It is discouraging to find 
that a visitor in any school for the deaf 
usually understands the very imperfect 
speech of a newly-arrived hard of hearing 
pupil much better than the careful utter- 
ances of the totally deaf children who have 
been there longer and, from the teacher’s 
standpoint, speak much more correctly. 


How a person speaks is an integral part 
of his makeup, giving warmth and color 
to his personality, or making it seem cold 
and dull. The person who is dramatic 
and enthusiastic, or the person who is pre- 
cise and quiet spoken, each in his own way 
expresses the finer shades of thought and 
meaning by the quality of his voice with 
its overtones, emphasis and timing. These 
characteristics are acquired both con- 
sciously and unconsciously, and in some 
cases (an occasional radio announcer, for 
instance), the result might be called an 
occupational disease. 


Recently we have built up concrete evi- 
dence to prove that systematic training of 
residual hearing will givé to the partially 
deaf child many of these characteristics 
that make speech natural and intelligible; 
that is, normal voice quality, normal rhy- 
thm and inflection, correct accent and 
phrasing. By “concrete evidence” I mean 
the routine recordings of pupils’ voices. 
Beginning with a few foggy words and 
phrases spoken with conscious effort, the 
voices are recorded at intervals, and it 
is very interesting to note, from year to 
year and from period to period, how these 
voices gain in power and natural expres- 
sion. It is very, very marked. The gain 
varies, of course, in accordance with the 
degree of deafness and the intelligence with 
which the remaining hearing is used; also 
in accordance with the teaching. 

As opposed to the partially deaf child, 
whose residual hearing can be trained, 
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making him more and more normal, we 
have the children who have lost their hear- 
" ing after the acquisition of speech or those 
who are profoundly deaf from birth or 
early infancy. These, of course, are our 
greatest problem. The voice quality is 
bound to be different, plus the fact that 
these deaf children have to speak by such 
conscious effort that they have little spon- 
taneity with which to express their ideas. 
A hearing person puts forth his whole per- 
sonality in what he has to say, but the 
deaf child must struggle so over the lan- 
guage of what he is going to say and the 
mechanics of how he is going to say it, 
that he has not the ability to inject into 
the simple phrases some of his own per- 
sonality. It takes a long time for that. 


I think that that is one of the main dif- 
ferences between the speech of the deaf 
and the hearing. The voice of the child 
deafened from meningitis after he has ac- 
quired speech, if his speech can be kept 
up from the time he loses his hearing, will 
remain more pleasing. He will retain some 
natural inflection, but even so a deteriora- 
tion takes place gradually and the voice in 
many cases becomes metallic and mono- 
tonous. Too often young children, even 
when they have heard up to the age of two 
or three, have lost all speech when they 
come to us because they have not been in 
school. I don’t know where they could get 
that speech training other than in a school 
for the deaf—or from itinerant teachers. 


In my visits to the Naval Hospital in 
Philadelphia I was interested in the voices 
of the men who had been deafened. They 
still retained their natural voice quality 
and natural inflection, and I have been 
wondering whether, if we were to see those 
men a year or two hence, we would find 
that their voices had deteriorated. I hope 
not. Perhaps their use of the Jena method, 
in which a great deal of speaking is done 
in unison and rhythm with the teacher, 
will help to preserve the naturalness. 

I think teachers of the deaf have not 
paid enough attention to the great prob- 
lem of voice quality. I hope that more 
will be done in this special area. 





The Volta Reviey 


Dr. Hupeins: The topic of consonan 
errors as they affect intelligible speech wil 
be discussed by Mr. Fred C. Numbers of 
the Western Pennsylvania School, Pitts 
burgh. 


THE VERSATILE CONSONANT 
By Frep C. NUMBERS 


Dr. Bell says that a consonant is an open. 
ing action of the oral organs. Dr. Hudgins 
says that a consonant is a closure or par. 
tial closure of the vocal canal which stops 
or starts a column of air. Whatever else 
a consonant may or may not be, these 
definitions suggest movement. We might 
say that a consonant is a speech element, 
or an integral part of the speech process, 
Although it is perhaps the most importam 
element in the speech process when com: 
bined with a vowel in a syllable, it never 
functions alone as a vowel sometimes does, 

Generally speaking, the function of a 

consonant is to make itself heard. If it 
were as simple as this, we would have no 
problem at all. But a consonant is only 
one factor in the complex process of speech 
production. Production of. a consonant is 
in itself complicated by the fact that it 
functions differently in every situation. 
There are two general classes of conson- 
ants, voiced and hreath. A single conson- 
ant of either class may start or stop a 
syllable. Technically, it may be a releas- 
ing or an arresting consonant. Used in a 
medial position in a word or phrase, it 
may stop one syllable and start the next. 
Then we may use two or three consonants 
in what may be called a compound, and a 
compound consonant may function in as 
many ways as a single consonant. And 
these compound consonants vary in the 
degree of difficulty in the same way as 
a single consonant. 

Now how does a consonant make itself 
heard? What makes it function? First, 
pressure. This is furnished by a perfectly 
controlled column of air. The lungs serve 
as an air reservoir. The column of air is 
regulated by the coordination of the breath- 
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ing. muscles. The _ intercostal muscles 
squeeze out with varying degrees of energy 
the required amount of air. This much of 
the speech mechanism is below the vocal 
cords. It may be likened to the submerged 
part of an iceberg, which constitutes about 
nine-tenths of the whole. We forget about 
this part and think only in terms of what 
we can see. Likewise we too often forget 
about the all-important part ef the speech 
mechanism below the. vocal cords because 
it is not so easily discernible. Second, 
manipulation of the plastic organs of ar- 
ticulation. This is the part of speech mech- 
anism above the vocal cords and the part to 
which the listener is more readily attracted. 
We cannot expect good speech unless the 
muscles of the tongue and the lips are 
developed so that they respond accurately 
and promptly. Third, proper timing, or 
complete coordination of the movements of 
the breathing muscles and the movements 
of the plastic speech organs. It does not 
require much deviation from a normal 
speech movement to destroy intelligibility. 


We Often Misplacé Our Emphasis 


A hearing child with normal speech or- 
gans and normal intelligence, over a period 
of years and largely by the trial and error 
method, develops average speech because 
his hearing enables him to compare his 
speech with that of his associates,. and in 
time he learns to make the necessary ad- 
justments. Too often we expect the deaf 
child to acquire a speech vocabulary in 
a much shorter time. That is our first 
mistake. We do not give him enough prac- 
tice in fundamentals. Too often we ignore 
the important “submerged” part. Too often 
we hurry him during the first year into 
a large speech vocabulary of single words. 
For the most part we do not use single 
words in normal speech. He needs prac- 
tice in simple syllables, in phrases to de- 
velop rhythm, fluency, continuity, and a 
normal rate of utterance. It may be 
considered a waste of time to teach deaf 
children single consonants, first, because 
a consonant cannot be uttered alone, and, 
second, because different amounts of pres- 
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sure are needed, varying acvording to 
the position of the consonant in the phrase. 
Let us examine some specific defects we 
find among the consonant sounds. First, 
the whole class of continuants, s, z, f, v, th! 
and th? voiced and breath, initial and final, 
is often defective. This is due to a lack of 
pressure. The child makes the necessary 
movement, but he does not use sufficient 
breath to enable the listener to identify 
the sound. Also, in this group, the liquids 
! and r are seldom free from defects due 
to faulty teaching. The / is usually taught 
with a pointed tongue and with the mouth 
wide open so that the child may be able 
to see how the teacher forms it. This 
type of / varies so far from the normal 
production that it loses its identity. In the 
case of r, the pupil is not usually taught 
to unroll the tip of his tongue with a snap, 
the primary movement. Instead, he sees 
the more obvious secondary movement, the 
rounding of the lips,’so he learns to sub- 
stitute a w for the r, thus taking the line 
of least resistance. Incidentally this sub- 
stitution is one that hearing babies fre- 
quently make. Second, in all the plosives, 
faulty timing makes it impossible to. dis- 
tinguish between the breath and voiced 
consonants. The result is a hybrid sound 
and your guess is as good as mine. 


He Did Not Get What He Wanted 


I recently heard of a deaf child who went 
to a drug store and asked for some f-i-l-m-s. 
Here are four consonants out of five speech 
sounds. What an opportunity for being 
misunderstood! The clerk heard the 
hybrid f, but failed to hear the / at all. 
He made a quick analysis of this oral 
conglomeration and handed the child some 
Vimms! Since the clerk had heard two 
of the four consonants correctly, I sup- 
pose that some teachers would be willing to 
give the child 50% on that speech test. 
But the child could not use Vimms in his 
camera, so for all practical purposes his 
speech did not function. 

The aspirate h when it occurs in two 
words in succession is a real bugaboo. For 
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example, in the simple but often-used state- INFLUENCE OF VOICE QUALITY iss, 8 
ment, “I have had a good time,” the sec- By Gorvon E. PETERSON ssophe 
ond fA is often omitted. Lack of proper Fro 
breath control and proper training in the While a consideration of voice quality quality 
early stages of speech development are re- Clearly belongs in a discussion of the in. f the 
sponsible for this. telligibility afforded by the speech of the Se: 
A releasing compound has the same deaf, its effect is not readily ascertained, by ca’ 
quantity as a single consonant, but the In’ fact, it is probable that voice quality tic re 
deaf child does not know this unless his has no great and direct influence upon in- throug 
teacher tells him. Consequently, he “ad telligibility. Particularly in the speech of be no’ 
libs” when he tries to speak a compound. the deaf, however, characteristic Voice | nasal 
One thing, however, that he will invari- qualities are closely associated with artems vowel: 
ably do is to add an indefinite vowel be- latory problems which appreciably’ impair deaf 
tween the two members, as “bullew” for "eligibility. : 3 form 
“blue.” With some help he may overcome From a physiological | poe of view, predo 
this in pronouncing the bi in “blue.” or ice quality depends primarily upon the | on, 
the fl in “fly,” but the sn in snow will Structure and function of the vocal cords, aay 
prove difficult for some time even though a While normal structure is highly desirable, have 
simple thing like speaking the word faster '' 35 occasionally possible through com | hic 
may often correct the defect. pensatory adjustments to produce reason- | 4 \ 
The remedy for many of these defects san yee aes speatity 7 —"T af visual 
AP Pigott 9 A pathology such as partial paralysis. Fune- ike 
7 implied sol the . siaened paragraphs. tionally, the cords should have an ade |... 
Keeping the child s tongue flat in his mouth quate but not excessive approximation ay 
and eliminating all superfluous movements along their entire length, and should vi- es 
are necessary aids. Concentrating on the rate over a frequency range affording S< 
phrase or the sentence instead of on the maximum power with minimum effort. Th 
single word will improve the quality of the Vibration in the proper frequency range quali 
deaf child’s speech, since the consonants produces the auditory effect of optimum J] jeg. 
function differently in the phrase. A few pitch. In this connection normal inflec- | jo | 
nights ago a small deaf girl who spends tion is an essential part of good phona- bility 
her summers with us said, “Took at the tion. The pitch change is fundamentally de- prob 
fireflies!” We understood her in spite of | termined by the conventions of the speak- | ast 
the mal-articulation of some of her con-  ¢rs Within any particular speech area. certe 
sonants and the lack of rhythm. But she Also, from a_ physiological point of J yor 
spoke four separate and distinct words, View, the defective voice qualities which and 
expelling the breath in the k in “look” and We commonly identify are associated with in th 
the ¢ in “at” and pausing after “the.” With pathologies of structure and function. N. 
a little help she was able to say, “Lookatthe Tense and thin qualities are associated qual 
fireflies” as a continuous phrase just as a With high pitch and may be psychogenic tone 
hearing child might have said it. in origin. Breathy and aspirate qualities nort 
Success as a speech teacher depends primarily result from inadequate a nort 
largely upon one’s ability to hear defective — of the vocal cords. Harsh ss: may 
consonants and persistence in correcting ‘®SP!"8 qualities are associated with over | well 
them, and upon the ability and willingness ee of the cords and xc 
to analyze one’s own speech and to apply laryngeal tension. A gutteral voice ie T 
these findings to every day problems. involves low pitch, over approximaliot a 
‘ the cords and excessive tension, including a 
Dr. Hupcins: The next speaker, Dr. the extrinsic musculature of the larynx. sat 
Gordon E. Peterson, will talk about “Voice Nasal voice quality is not directly associ: | oq} 
Quality—Effects of Distortion, Breathiness, ated with the vocal cords, but results from ae 
Vocal Attack.” inadequate velar closure. It is, neverthe- hee 
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iss, a very definite quality of voice, as are 
esophageal and falsetto. 

From an acoustic point of view voice 
quality depends primarily upon the nature 
of the source vibration produced in- the 
lrynx. This vibration is then modified 
by cavity resonance. When a characteris: 
tic resonance occurs rather consistently 
throughout, a distinctive voice quality may 
he noted as in the case of nasality where 
nasal resonance is present in many or all 
ywels, or in the case of speech of the 
deaf where lack of tongue movement to 
form the various vowels may result in a 
pedominant and characteristic mouth 
resonance. Voice qualities due to abnor- 
mal vibration at the vocal cords likewise 
hve characteristic frequency regions 
which are more predominant than in nor- 
mal voice quality. The recently developed 
visual speecht method of sound portrayal 
makes it possible to show the deviations 
in acoustic pattern which frequently re- 
sult from abnormal voice qualities. 


Some Speech Faults of the Deaf 


The most characteristic and severe 
quality exhibited by the deaf is breathi- 
ness. While the breathiness probably does 
not have a marked effect upon intelligi- 
bility, it is closely associated with many 
problems evident in the speech. The air 
wasted in producing breathy vowel quality 
certainly in part accounts for the poor 
word grouping and for the poor attack 
and lack of consonant definition occurring 
in the speech of the deaf. 

Nasality is probably the second major 
quality problem which occurs. The mono- 
tone of voice is due largely to the lack of 
normal. pitch variation. Any other ab- 
normalities of vocal cord function which 
may occur among the deaf are usually 
well obscured by the breathiness, nasality, 
and monotone. 

The vowel and semi-vowel distortions 
or lack of definition are due largely to 
inadequate tongue movement and _ poor 
tavity shaping. In one sense this diff- 
culty may be considered one of voice 
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quality for it is represented by a sameness 
in the frequency spectrum of the vowels. 

A concise experiment to determine the 
effect of voice quality upon the intelligi- 
bility of speech of the deaf is not readily 
designed. It would be desirable to en-’ 
ploy the same deaf speakers and have 
voice quality varied for different. tests with 
articulation and other characteristics of 
speech held constant. Such a procedure is 
impractical, however, so that a procedure 
employing a considerable number of speak- 
ers followed by a statistical analysis of the 
data with respect to the voice qualities of 
the speakers would have to be resorted to. 

An experimental study pertinent to the 
problem has been made with normal 
speakers. In the study the technique of 
peak clipping was employed. In peak 
clipping the peaks of the speech wave are 
all reduced to a common level, giving a 
flat-top appearance to the amplitude wave 
form. The amount of amplitude limiting 
may be specified in decibels as the differ- 
ence between the level reached by the 
highest speech peak without clipping and 
the common level to which all peaks are 
reduced during limiting. In general, vow- 
els have a greater amplitude than conso- 
nants so that the vowels are first affected 
by the clipping. As the vowels become 
distorted there is, of course, an appreciable 
effect upon the quality of the speech. 

It has been found that several decibels 
of limiting may be introduced into a broad 
band system with a relatively uniform 
acoustic frequency before intelligibility is 
appreciably impaired. The quality, how- 
ever, rapidly becomes distorted by the 
clipping. From information such as this 
it may reasonably be concluded that within 
large limits voice quality does not have 
any pronounced effect upon intelligibility. 

The effect which abnormal quality does 
have, however, is to distract the listener. 
Poor quality is unpleasant to listen to. It 
may also sufficiently divert the attention 
of the listener at times so as to appreciably 
impair communication. 

Dr. Huperns: All of the previous speak- 
ers have stolen from my topic, “Speech 
Breathing and Speech Intelligibility.” 
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SPEECH BREATHING AND SPEECH 
INTELLIGIBILITY 


By Criarence V. Hupeins 


_ Speech breathing is a modified form of 
normal vegetative breathing. The same 
muscular-skeletal mechanism is involved in 

* both types but considerable differences ap- 
pear in the two forms of breathing. The 
speech breathing process must meet the 
bodily requirements for respiration and at 
the same time control the breath in the 
production of speech. Normally these two 
functions are not in conflict. The most 
obvious differences in the two processes 
lie in the relatively long expiratory phase 
of speech breathing as compared with the 
inspiratory phase, and in the greater ir- 
regularity of the cycles. There are other 
equally important but more obscure dif- 
ferences which need not be emphasized 
here. The breathing muscles provide the 
motive power for speech by supplying the 
energy which moves a column of air 
through the vocal canal where it is con- 
verted into sound energy. 


This discussion will be concerned with 
the expiratory phase of speech breathing 
and its influence upon speech rhythm, ac- 
centuation, the grouping of syllables, 
speech rate, fluency, and finally, the effects 
of these upon speech intelligibility. 

The basic unit of speech breathing is 
the single movement of expiration which 
produces the breath group, or phrase in 
speech. The breath group is the largest 
phonetic unit. It is defined as the group 
of words or syllables spoken on a single 
breath. It may consist of a single word 
or of a complete sentence. The breath 
group is bound together by the unitary 
movement of breathing-out. The move- 
ment of the air column during the phrase 
is not a steady flow. Smaller rapid pulsa- 
tions varying in degree of force which cor- 
respond to spoken syllables are superim- 
posed upon the larger expiratory move- 
ment. The relative force which is applied 
to the individual pulsations determines the 
degree of stress or accentuation of indi- 
vidual syllables. The rhythmic patterns of 
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speech, the grouping of syllable pulsations 
the accentuation and subordination of sy. 
lable pulsations and the rate at which they 
occur are all controlled by the breathing 
mechanism. 

The breath group or phrase, for the pur. 
poses of analysis, may be broken down into 
smaller units. First, there are the smalle 
rhythmic units, or feet, consisting of ay 
accented syllable and one or more unae. 
cented syllables. These units may coincide 
with words or embrace two or more words, 
Finally rhythmic units are made ‘up of 
individual syllables. Articulatory move. 
ments, producing consonants and vowel, 
are integral components of syllables. 


No “Long” or “Short” Sounds; Only 
Stressed and Unstressed Syllables 


The grouping of accented and _ unae- 
cented syllables within the rhythmic units 
is a determining factor in the rhythmic 
structure of the phrase. Word accent, 
which is relatively fixed in English, usually 
determines the stress pattern of the 
rhythmic units. Pauses within the breath 
group occur only between feet. Since the 
syllables carry the rhythm of speech, ar- 
ticulatory movements are forced to ae- 
commodate themselves to the demands of 
the rhythm. Hence, consonants and vowels 
may be long or short, strong or weak, 
depending upon the degree of stress of the 
syllable in which they occur. In_ other 
words, the individual consonants and 
vowels which give identity and quality to 
syllables cannot be said to possess an inde- 
pendent value in terms of length, or in 
tensity. The-significance of this fact will 
be pointed out later. 

What can we say concerning the speech 
breathing of deaf children and its effect 
upon intelligibility ? 

In the first place we know that the 
speech breathing of deaf children ap 
proaches that of normal speakers, but there 
are wide variations from the normal. These 
variations may be listed as (a) short 
irregular breath groups often only one 
or two words in length with breath pauses 
interrupting the speech flow at improper 
points; (b) excessive expenditure of 
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breath on single syllables resulting in 
breathy speech; (c) false grouping of syl- 
lables resulting in the breaking up of 
natural groups and the misplacement of 
accents; (d) a slow methodical utterance 
resulting in a complete lack of grouping; 
and (e) a lack of proper coordination be- 
tween breathing muscles and articulatory 


organs. 
Rhythm Strongly Affects Intelligibility 


These defects in speech breathing of 
deaf children have a serious effect upon 
speech rhythm and fluency. The speech is 
often either non-rhythmic or abnormal in 
its rhythmic structure and its intelligibility 
is seriously impaired. In a study of the 
speech of 192 deaf pupils, Hudgins and 
Numbers* found that out of 1920 simple 
sentences spoken by these children and 
recorded phonographically 1056 or 55% 
were either non-rhythmic or were abnor- 
mal in rhythmic structure. As an indica- 
tion of the relative importance of rhythm 
for intelligibility the authors found that 
the 55% of sentences spoken with faulty 
thythm accounted for only 26% of the 
total number understood by groups of lis- 
teners. On the other hand, the sentences 
spoken with correct rhythm (45%) ac- 
counted for 74% of the total number un- 
derstood by the listeners. 

Further analyses of the data confirmed 
this close relationship of speech rhythm 
and speech intelligibility. A correlation of 
.6 between the two variables was found 
when articulatory errors were ruled out. 
A correlation of .60 between accuracy of 
consonant articulation and_ intelligibility 
found in the same study suggests that ac- 
curacy of speech rhythm and* accuracy of 
consonant articulation are equally impor- 
tant for intelligibility. A similar evalua- 
tion of the relative importance of vowel 
accuracy for intelligibility yielded a cor- 
relation of .20. 

Can the speech rhythm of deaf children 
be improved? 

There is probably no adequate reason 


_* Hudgins, C. V. and Numbers, F. C., “An Inves- 
tigation of the Intelligibility of the Speech of the 
ate Genetic Psychology Monograph, 1942, 25, 
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for saying that deaf children cannot be 
taught to speak with a normally correct 
form of speech rhythm. Other forms of 
rhythmic expression, such as dancing, are 
readily learned by deaf children. It is a 
matter first, of understanding the nature 
of the problem, then one of beginning at 
the early stages of speecli development to 
teach the children the process of grouping 
words and syllables into single breath 
groups. Children must be taught from the 
beginning that syllables and words are 
combined into single unit groups and ut- 
tered on single expiratory movements. In 
addition to this the problem of word accent 
or stress pattern must be taught. It can- 
not be said that a polysyllabic word has 
become a part of the pupil’s vocabulary 
until its stress pattern has been learned. 
In addition training is essential in the use, 
in their proper context, of monosyllabic 
words some of which are invariably 
stressed, others invariably unstressed. 

Speech rhythm cannot readily be super- 
imposed upon the already fixed speech 
habits of a deaf child. Once a given 
mode of speaking is established it is diff- 
cult to modify. Thus, adults in learning 
to speak a foreign language find the rhythm 
of the language, accentuation and group- 
ing, the most difficult obstacle to a fluent 
use of the language. 


Rhythm Should Be Learned First 
It has been pointed out that speech 


‘rhythm has a strong influence upon the 


individual sounds or “elements” in the 
pronunciation of the language. Normal 
hearing children do not first master these 
elements and then set them in the rhythm. 
It is a mistake on the part of teachers of 
the deaf to insist upon a rigid standard 
of “accuracy” for the individual speech 
sounds by which they mean that each 
element is given a relatively fixed dura- 
tional, qualitative, and intensity value. 
This procedure introduces a definite haz- 
ard for the development of rhythmic group- 
ing of syllables. Furthermore, this pro- 
cedure overlooks a very important fact, 
namely, that syllables rather than the indi- 
vidual sounds carry the rhythm of speech, 
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and that in the flow of speech syllables 
are long or short, strong or weak, de- 
pending upon the rhythmic structure of 
the breath group of which they are a part. 
The individual sounds, the consonants and 
vowels, will be likewise lengthened or 
shortened, strengthened or weakened, de- 
pending upon their occurrence in stressed 
or unstressed syllables. 

In view of the above statements the 
difficulty of teaching the correct forms of 
syllable grouping to older deaf children 
is understandable. They have been taught 
to give each consonant and vowel, and 
hence each syllable, a definite stereotyped 
value, hence flexibility and fluency are 
blocked by the fixed habits. It is far more 
easy to start at the beginning and develop 
the necessary flexibility in young children 
as they are learning to speak. This can 
be done by constant practice in putting 
together into short accented groups simple 
syllables composed of the consonants and 
vowels as they are learned. Later words 
and short meaningful phrases practiced 
as single breath groups will be added. In 
this manner the proper form of speech 
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_ breathing, accentuation, and syllable group. 


ing can be developed from the beginning 
along with other aspects of speech de. 
velopment. 

It is of interest in this connection ty 
note a comment from Dr. Bell*. He says;. 


“When I first entered upon the work of 
articulation teaching, I was very proud of 
the pronunciation of some of my con 
genitally deaf pupils. They had _ bee 
drilled upon the elements and were able 
to pronounce words and sentences written 
in Visible Speech with absolute correct. 
ness, slowly, it is true, but with perfect 
elementary sounds. To my great mortif- 
cation, however, I found that visitors gen. 
erally preferred the imperfect gabble of 
some semi-mute to the elocutionary speech 
| had labored to impart. . . . Ordinarily 
people who know nothing of phonetics or 
elocution have difficulty in understanding 
slow speech composed of perfect elementary 
sounds, while they have no difficulty in 
understanding an imperfect gabble if only 
the accent and rhythm are natural.” 


* Bell, A. G., “The Mechanism of Speech,” New 
York, Funk and Wagnells, 1914, pp. 14 and 15. 





Panel 3. Developments in Hearing Aids 


CHAIRMAN GRUVER: Our final panel dis- 
cussion tcday deals with one of the most 
important topics in modern education of 


the deaf. It is a pleasure to present the 


leader, Dr. S. Richard Silverman of Cen- 
tral Institute, St. Louis. 


Dr. SILVERMAN: The theme of this con- 
vention is “Better Living Through Better 
Speech.” It would take the wisdom of a 
Solomon to tell us how to acquire better 
living, but I do think the most promising 
instrument on the horizon for better speech 
is the hearing aid. It has been tested 
and found satisfactory—certainly not com- 
pletely satisfactory but enough so to war- 
rant further investigation and to imple- 
ment some of the findings of recent years. 

Many of you know that a good deal of 
recent work has been concerned with de- 


velopments in hearing aids, both from the 
basic electro-acoustic and psycho-acoustic 
standpoints, and also from the clinical 
point of view. Even though a good deal 
of this research has been directed at the 
adult, we feel that it has very significant 
implications for the deaf and the hard of 
hearing child. As a matter of fact, some 
of that research has already been imple: 
mented for the beyefit of children severely 
deaf or hard of hearing. I shall not spend 
further time in discoursing on develop 
ments in hearing aids. Our plan is to 
have each one of the speakers, in the brief 
time allotted him on this panel, identify 
his own interests, and we hope that those 
of you who care to remain will direct your 
questions in town meeting fashion at any 
one of the essayists. 

I should like to spend a little more time 
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than us’ al in introducing the first speaker. 
| do that because in a sense he has just 
joined our ranks, on the periphery to be 
sure, but I know as time goes by he will 
explore the cortex of the profession. He 
is the co-author of what I consider one 
of the classical works on the physiology 
and psychology of hearing. He has devel- 
oped very interesting techniques in animal 
sensory neuro-physiology, has supervised a 
good many war projects concerned with 
hearing and in,some cases with deafness, 
and in particular supervised the joint proj- 
ect of the Harvard University and Central 
Institute for the Deaf concerned with the 
aids to impaired hearing as they relate 
to military casualties. He has recently been 
appointed Director of Research at Central 
Institute, and until the end of this week 
is still Associate Professor of Physiology 
at the Harvard Medical School. It gives 
me great pleasure to introduce to our 
profession Dr. Hallowell Davis. 


THE WAR’S EFFECT 
ON HEARING AIDS 


By HALLOWELL Davis 


I am very glad to have the opportunity 
to say a few words to you about some of 
the war work to which Dr. Silverman has 
alluded. Several others present in the room 
have taken part in this work—Dr. Hudgins, 
Dr. Peterson, Dr. Silverman himself, Dr. 
Lane, and others. 

It was our assignment, for the benefit of 
the military services, to take a look at 
hearing aids to see what hearing aids at 
the present time are like. After we had 
had a first look and had come to the im- 
pression that Dr. Silverman has already 
mentioned, that they are pretty good in- 
struments as they stand, we were given the 
further interesting assignment of consid- 
ering how they might be improved—not 
the details of the engineering but the gen- 
eral principles, asking where there is room 
for improvement, what more can be ex- 
pected. 

To explain why the hearing aid now is 
a pretty satisfactory instrument, far in 
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advance of what it was ten or certainly 
fifteen years ago, I want to point out that 
now with the benefit of electronic ampli- 
fication it is possible to give enough power 
to the ear of the deaf listener to over- 
come the basic difficulty of failure of con- 
duction. We have something here that will 
serve as an illustration. Those of you near 
the windows are partially deaf because of 
the noise coming in, and I have to raise 
my voice to be heard in the back of the 
room. Just so the hearing aids are now 
able to raise their voices sufficiently. The 
power is there. 


At one time it was necessary to construct 
receivers that could deal efficiently with 
only a small part of the frequency range, 
putting all the energy on only a few fre- 
quencies in order to get across at all. That 
was much better than not getting across. 
It got something through, but the result 
was not very beautiful to listen to. The 
quality was poor, and it had nothing ap- 
proaching what we would call high fidelity. 

That compromise no longer needs to be 
made with anything like the restriction that 
it used to. With power tubes, the elec- 
tronic advances, the advances in the design 
of the receivers, and I think I should add - 
the development of the individually 
moulded ear-piece which prevents waste 
of power after it is delivered, instruments 
are now made effective. There is a chance 
for a little, although not very great, im- 
provement in this direction, with sufficient- 
ly high fidelity and sufficient power so 
that instruments can be selected in terms 
of the gain in amplification needed for 
the particular individual, in terms of just 
how much power can be delivered before 
it becomes uncomfortable. That now be- 
comes a serious consideration, for enough 
power is available so that if it is all 
crowded into too narrow a limit it can 
go over the top, so to speak, surpass the ' 
threshold of tolerance, and become annoy- 
ing, or even extremely uncomfortable. 


Individuals differ in respect to just 
where that limit lies, and one of the im- 
portant features in choosing a hearing aid 
is to get one which at the limit that it 
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reaches is still tolerable to the individual. 
The matter of how the limit is put on is 
a technical point. It concerns the princi- 
ple of peak clipping, cutting off the waves 
when they get too high, waves which 
would otherwise give an uncomfortable 
sense of loudness. That can be done sys- 
tematically and evenly. All of the instru- 
ments do it more or less effectively at the 
present time. 


Fortunately, a considerable amount of 
such peak clipping, if there is high fidelity 
. in the receiver after the peak clipping has 
occurred, does not seriously reduce the 
intelligibility of the speech. It does make 
it a little less pleasant in quality, but the 
intelligibility remains quite good; _par- 
ticularly if a little emphasis is placed on 
the low tones before the volume reaches 
the point where it has to be limited. 


New Hope for the Profoundly Deaf 


The development of available instru- 
ments with these characteristics opens up 
the possibility of using hearing aids for 
individuals who have only a slight rem 
nant, a very slight remnant, of hearing 
function left—those who might be classed 
‘ as profoundly deaf, and possibly in the past 
have been considered totally deaf. 


The limits of the output of the instru- 
ment can be carefully and uniformly set, 
so that the energy at different frequencies 
rises equally to the same ceiling, so that 
no one becomes intolerable before the 
others have had a chance, and use is made 
of the high power that is now available. 
The listener can be practiced so that he 
becomes accustomed to the rather loud 
sounds, the mechanical tickling in the ear. 
(That is one of the contributions Dr.” 
Silverman and Dr. Lane have made in 
their studies, showing that it is possible 
to increase the tolerance, to allow the in- 
dividual to take advantage of this high 
power which we can now deliver to him.) 
With that done, the possibility is opened 
for the use of hearing aids by many more 
individuals for whom they have not been 
practical because they have been intol- 
erable. 
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Dr. SILVERMAN: We know our second 
speaker for his fine contributions to the 
field of speech for the deaf, but perhaps 
not many know that he has been intimateh 
associated with the hearing aid projec, 
on leave of absence from the Clarke School 
and working at the Psycho-Acoustic Lab. 
oratory at Harvard, Dr. Clarence Hudgins! 


SPEECH TESTS FOR HEARING 
AIDS 


By CLarReENcE V. Hupcins 


| want to talk briefly about the develop. 
ment of word lists which are used in the 
testing of hearing aids. 

There are two questions that we are 
concerned with as we approach the prob- 
lem of testing an instrument on a beginner, 
We want to know what its gain for speech 
is for this particular ear; we want to know 
how nearly this aid will bring the ear to 
the normal level. The other question is 
how much does the instrument give to the 
ear, not so much in terms of gain, but 
something that we might call discrimina- 
tory capacity; how well does it transmit the 
various speech sounds to the ear. 

Obviously here we haye two jobs for 
the word lists that we would use, and we 
have found by experience that we need 
different types of word lists for these two 
different types of tests. One is essentially 
a test of sensitivity, a threshold test, in 
which we measure the unaided ear and find 
out what it can hear as compared to a nor: 
mal ear, and_then we test the ear with the 
instrument on and find out how close the 
ear is brought to the normal, or how far 
above the unaided ear level it has been 
brought. 

For that kind of test we need a special 
kind of word list. Let me say briefly that 
the items for such a test should be very 
homogeneous with regard to intelligibility 
and audibility. As you know, all words 
will spread over a fairly wide scale so 
far as their degree of audibility is con- 
cerned. There are some words ‘which will 
be understood by an ear at a very narrow 
range above the point where they are just 
heard as speech, a matter perhaps of five 
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decibels above this threshold; others will 
have a range as high as 15 decibels over 
his point of detectability before they are 
understood. 

For our sensitivity tests we want words 
which have a small range between de- 
tectability and intelligibility, and we want 
them all down in that same range. That 
is what we mean by homogeneity of a word 
list, That is important for one reason, 
because we would require relatively few 
items at each level in order to establish 
a very reliable threshold. We can get a 
very accurate measure, with an error that 
is plus or minus two decibels, with a rela- 
tively small group of such items. 

The other type of word lists which we 
need will be composed of items which 
have a wider range of difficulty. In our 
work at the Psycho-Acoustics Laboratory 
at Harvard, we have found that the gen- 
eral class which we call monosyllabic words 
offer a good source for these items. You 
need a very large supply of them. We 
have found that they can be grouped in 
lists of about fifty words each. Any group- 
ing smaller than that is rather dangerous 
if you are going to place any confidence 
in the reliability of your score. 

We have begun our job of selecting such 
lists with a pool of some 1500 monosyl- 
labic words, out of which 1,000 were 
chosen on the basis of familiarity and those 
which contain representative samples of the 
English speech sounds. Those 1,000 words 
were divided into twenty lists, and the 
lists were equated according to a definite 
formula, which:I don’t have time to go 
into here. Suffice it to say for each list 
we need an equal distribution of item to 
item, we need an equal range of difficulty, 
and we want a fair representation of the 
English sounds to be within each list. 

In the test I spoke of first, the sensi- 
tivity test, we are concerned in measuring 
as an end point the level at which the 
listener gets one-half of the items correct. 


We call that the threshold of hearing for 


speech. It is a purely arbitrary point, but 
it falls on the very steep range of our 
curve. In this other test, our tests for 
discrimination, we are concerned with a 
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maximum score, the maximum number 
of words that the ear can hear of each 
list, and if we run our test at intervals 
over a wide range of gain it would be pos- 
sible to plot our curve and give an esti- 


mate of what this instrument “A” does as ° 


compared to instrument “B.” 


Dr. SILVERMAN: Our next speaker will 
attempt to bridge the gap between some 
of the laboratory information you have 
been getting and the clinical application. 
He is an enthusiastic supporter of the use 
of hearing aids. I first encountered him at 
Borden General Hospital, enthusiastically 
trying to use hearing aids with the deaf- 
ened casualties with whom he came in 
contact. He has also had considerable ex- 
perience in the use of individual hearing 
aids with young children. It gives me 
pleasure to introduce Mr. Louis di Carlo, 


of the New Rochelle Public Schools. 


HEARING AIDS: FACTORS 
IN ADJUSTMENT 


By Louis p1 CaRLo 


Among the many problems which influ- 
ence the hard of hearing child’s adjustment 
in a public school system few bring more 
remuneration or greater tragedy than that 
of his attitude towards his hearing loss. 
The child develops his first attitudes to- 
wards his hearing inadequacy by inter- 
acting with his environment. From his 
parents’ anxieties and’ over indulgences he 
may develop a destructive insecurity; from 
the reactions of his teachers and school 
mates he may learn to find excuses in his 
hearing deficiency for the many frailties 
of his personality which bear only an in- 
direct relationship to his hearing. 

The cornerstone of satisfactory adjust- 
ment for the hard of hearing child in a 
public school system is the individual’s 
wholesome acceptance of his hearing loss. 
To facilitate and expedite this objective, 
educating parents, teachers, and the chil- 
dren themselves -becomes. a — prerequisite. 
When parents, teachers, and other inter- 
ested persons recognize the profound 
psycho-sociological implications of hear- 
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ing, especially with respect to the develop- 


ment of adequate habits of communication. 
the hard of hearing child profits commen- 
surately. 

For the hard of hearing child one ave- 
nue in speeding his educational and social 
growth lies through the process of develop- 
ing his hearing interactions to maximum 
efficacy. A fruitful approach to this prob- 
lem may be realized through a program 
of auditory training which culminates in 
providing each child with an individual 
aid, orienting and training him in its 
optimum use. The indiscriminate place- 
ment of a hearing aid on a hard of hearing 
school child will not achieve spectacular 
results overnight. Even before the child 
acquires his aid he must undergo a period 
of training without it. Therefore, a jyublic 
school system which attempts to help the 
hard of hearing child must possess a col- 
lection of planned materials and equipment 
applicable to his special problems. Second. 
the clinician who is training the hard of 
hearing child must possess an organized ap- 
proach to educational and adjustment 
problems, must also have some knowledge 
of the nature of hearing, and understand 
performances, characteristics, and some of 
the electronics involved in the use of hear- 
ing aids. 


Three Phases of an Auditory Pro- 
gram: Impressions, Meanings, 
Communication 


A program of auditory training that 
would permit children to make optimum 
use of hearing aids as instruments in their 
growth and development may be divided 
into three phases, each successive phase 
being a logical and natural extension of 
the previous ones. The duration of each 
phase would be contingent upon the indi- 
vidual’s need. The first phase should be 
devoted to the development of a desirable 
orientation to acoustic events. The sys- 
tematic exposure of children to all manner 
of pleasant and natural auditory stimuli 
marks the first step toward building a 
sound consciousness. At this stage the chil- 
dren learn to listen to sounds as natural 
phenomena. It is at this juncture that 
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seund anticipation, sound curiosity, ability 
to carry sound impressions automatically, 
sound memory, sound recall, and associa. 
tion of experiences with auditory stimyj 
are developed. The home, the teacher, anj 
other interested persons should participate 
in this program to insure propitious trans. 
fer. Their participation would also resyl 
in contributions of timely, meaningful ma. 
terials designed to have immediate func. 
tional value. Furthermore, this overall par. 
ticipation would make the education of 
the hearing handicapped child a continy. 
ous endeavor and would reduce oppor 
tunity for acoustic trauma. 

The second phase of this program would 
be devoted to dealing with sound as part 
of a larger whole. Children learn to at- 
tribute meaningful values to auditory 
stimuli through synthesis and analysis, 
Work with all manner of auditory stimuli 
continues but the emphasis begins moving 
towards the development of hearing acuity 
for speech sounds. This refinement of the 
hearing process continues as children are 
trained to discriminate between speech 
sounds, note contrasts and similarities of 
speech spectra, detect accent and rhythm 
patterns, inflection, and the other multiple 
complex responses in understanding 
speech. 

The third phase deals with training to 
listen to sound as communication, as ad: 
justment stimuli.- The work of this phase 
includes all kinds of speech materials: 
radio, movies, transcriptions, lectures, tele- 
phone. Throughout the three phases, but 
especially during this phase, individual 
problems are ironed out. From the begin- 
ning attention is devoted to training chil- 
dren to listen in situations which approxi- 
mate normal every day events in a free 
competitive sound world. The work of the 
three phases should be integrated in order 
that optimum development of acoustic 
analysis and intelligence be consummated. 

The program advocated would teach the 
hearing handicapped child to acquire 4 
perspective of his hearing problems in re- 
trospect and anticipation. He would be 
instructed in the various aspects of his 
aid and methods for obtaining best hear- 
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ing. He would be advised what to do when 
his aid failed to function. His aspirational 
and hearing levels would be reconciled. 
Home, school, and community participa- 
tion would insure continuous use and im- 
mediate servicing of the aid. 

The wholesome acceptance and the per- 
sistent use of his hearing aid by the hear- 
ing handicapped child who has had ade- 
quate training in its care and use not only 
preserves his integrity as an individual but 
also permits him to embrace a happy, use- 
ful, social life. The early and intelligent 
use of hearing aids with hearing handi- 
capped children in a public school system 
will accelerate and render more natural 
their growth in social adequacy. 


Dr. SILVERMAN: We now proceed to 
a discussion by a man who has had an 
opportunity to further the deyelopment of 
hearing aids in a residential school situa- 
tion. Mr. Charles A. Bradford, Superin- 
tendent of the New York School, will take 
up from here. 


HEARING AIDS IN SCHOOLS 
FOR THE DEAF 


By CuHarves A. BRADFORD 


My topic could be approached from sev- 
eral points of view. However, the time al- 
lotted each participant in this discussion 
necessarily limits the speaker and therefore 
I shall confine my remarks to group hear- 
ing aid equipment, even though we are all 
aware of the value and place of individual 
aids for many of the hard of hearing stu- 
dents who for one cause or another find 
their way into the residential schools. 

The first electric group hearing aid was 
assembled by the Harper Company of Bos- 
ton under the direction of our good friend, 
Dr. Harris Taylor, at the Lexington School 
in 1910. This was a six earphone unit 
and was known as the Harper Oraphone. 

Group hearing aids are now widely used 
in most schools for the deaf and several 
of the schools point out with pride that 
each classroom is equipped with multiple 
aids. The heads of these schools should 
be praised for their untiring efforts in pro- 
viding such equipment. However, we must 
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not lose sight of the fact that hearing aids. 
regardless of their superiority, are not the 
answer to all of our educational problems. 
We cannot make hearing boys and girls 
out of deaf children. Through the use of 
suitably designed group classroom equip- 
ment it is possible for many children with 
severe hearing losses to hear speech that 
is unattainable as yet by means of indi- 
vidual aids which have sacrificed power 
in favor of compactness. 

In any discussion of group hearing aids 
we must constantly bear in mind the ob- 
jectives of acoustic training, which are: 

1. Speech development 

2. Speech correction 

3. Improved interpretation of meanings 

as a result of better combined audi- 
tory-visual discrimination 

4. Esthetic development through im- 

proved appreciation of sound, wheth- 
er the sound be speech or music 

In order to obtain the above objectives 
two important points should be constantly 
kept in mind. 


1. An impossible goal should not be set for any 
pupil. It should be possible for every student 
to experience successful hearing on some level. 
Continued failure to compete with children 
with greater hearing capacity in classroom ac- 
tivities will kill all interest and build up a 
negative attitude toward hearing aid equip- 
ment on the part of the child. 

Activities should be interesting and should 
never be carried to or beyond the point of 
fatigue. Listening always demands greater 
effort from a deaf child than a hearing child. 
The deaf child must also -build up the mean- 
ing of what is said from incompletely heard 
words and sentences. Making a tired child 
listen to a dull exercise is not only a waste 
of time but is an injustice to the child. 


nN 


The equipment necessary to carry out 
the objectives of acoustic training deserves 
special consideration in its selection. There 
has been little advancement in the field 
of group hearing aids since before the war. 
Schools as well as industry were prevented 
from carrying out research because of the 
unavailability of research workers and 
equipment. It was impossible for many 
of us to keep the equipment we already 
possessed in adequate repair. 

Comparisons of portable hearing aids 
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have been made from time to time and the 
results have been tabulated in such publi- 
cations as the VoLta Review. However. 
as far as I have been able to ascertain, 
group hearing equipment has never been 
analyzed from the educators’ point of view. 
An administrator or teacher desiring to 
purchase a group aid is forced to go 
through the laborious process of writing 
each manufacturer for information and 
prices of the various makes and types of 
equipment on the basis of meager knowl- 
edge and budget allowances. I regret to 
say that many of the administrators and 
teachers know very little about the physics 
of sound and the electrical characteristics 
of a group aid, which are necessary for 
satisfactory performance. Likewise, the 
manufacturers often know far too little 
about the educational implications involved 
in the use of such equipment. I have seen 
wonderful commercial equipment that was 
useless because of the physical hazard it 
presented from loosely strung wires when 
students wished to move around the room. 

Many schools have undertaken the con- 
struction of their own group aids with 
varying success. This may be a reflection 
in part on the commercial manufacturers 
for their failure to standardize their equip- 
ment and provide the type of instruments 
that the schools deem necessary. The 
maintenance of hearing aids in most 
schools is a problem that must be overcome 
without the necessity of constantly return- 
ing pieces of equipment to the factory for 
minor repairs. 


Suggested Specifications 


I fully realize the problems that confront 
the manufacturers of group hearing aids. 
The market for such equipment is limited 
and they have their own patents which 
they wish to incorporate in their products. 
They must also refrain from infringing 
upon the patent rights of others. However, 
I would like to make some comparisons 
and point out some of the undesirable fea- 
tures or weaknesses that were found in a 
study of six commercial group aids in 
1942. For the benefit of both manufac- 
turers and schools, I would like to propose 
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that future hearing aids be made to meet 
the following minimum specifications: 


1. At least 8-10 watt power output with a gain 
of 115-120 db. The rated power output in 
the aids studied ranged from 3 watts to 29 
watts with a corresponding gain or 73-125 db. 
Insufficient power and gain necessitate using 
equipment at full or nearly full volume with 
increased distortion, since distortion usually 
increases in proportion to volume. 


2. Equipped with at least two microphone 
input channels along with a phono input 
channel which can be mixed together. This 
would provide for the use of multiple micro- 
phones instead of restricting the equipment 
to a single teacher’s microphone. Those of 
us who have had experience in using an 
individual microphone for each child would 
not be satisfied to go back to a single micro- 
phone. The advantage of each child’s having 
his or her own microphone is obvious. 

3. Amplifier provided with an individual outlet 
and separate volume control so that the 
teacher can do individual work at the ampli- 
fier itself. This is also helpful when a student 
is called to the front of the room to recite 
before the class. Only one commercial group 
aid incorporated this feature. 

4. Uniform or ascending frequency response in 
microphones, amplifiers and earphones from 
100 to 8,000 or 10,000 c.p.s. 

5. Hum level not greater than - 

rated power output. 


-50 db. below 


6. Tone control to reduce the low frequencies 
rather than the highs. This would aid in 
giving the equivalent of selective amplification 
found in individual aids. Since a large ma- 
jority of students in schools for the deaf 
have reduced acuity to hear the’ high fre- 
quencies due to nerve deafness, a reduction 
in the lower frequencies would tend to 
straighten out their hearing curve. The tone 
controls on the four commercial aids that 
provided them had as their function the 
cutting off of high frequencies. Tone con- 
trols which prevent the high frequencies 
from coming through are in my opinion a 
detriment rather than an asset. 

7. Pilot lights, fuses and labeled connections 
should be provided. Two of the commercial 
aids did not have labels on either wire con- 
nections or tube sockets. Unlabeled sockets 
are confusing when it becomes necessary 
for a layman to replace a tube that has 
ceased to function. Two of the commercial 
instruments are not equipped with pilot 
lights. Such a feature is inexpensive to in- 
stall and maintain and its absence may result 
in unnecessary wear on the equipment due 
to its being inadvertently turned on over 
long periods of time when not in actual use. 


~ 
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8. Floor microphone stands for the teachers 
which are more adaptable than either table 
or cabinet mountings. 

or magnetic ear- 


9, Outlets for either crystal 
phones. Only two commercial aids provided 
outlets suitable for crystal earphones which 
are superior, in my opinion, to magnetic 
earphones. 

10. Double earphones with adjustable headbands. 


Single earphones are furnished as standard 
equipment with all commercial aids. How- 
ever, studies show that there is at least an 
8 per cent increased intelligibility when 
double earphones are used. Adjustable ear- 
phone headbands were lacking in two of the 
commercial aids. This decreases the adapt- 
ability of the equipment. 

ll. Flat type phone plugs (similar to Trimm or 
Carter) which usually require less main- 
tenance than the telephone plugs or other 
special types. 

12. Outlet boxes, screwed or securely clamped 
to the students’ desks. 

13. Individual volume controls mounted in the 
jack boxes. The individual volume control 
was installed in the phone cord in two of 
the commercial aids and in the phone plug 
in another. These features often result in 
increased maintenance costs. 

14. Record players with separate volume con- 
trols for the playing of records which are 
important in the early stages of speech 
development. These were furnished as stand- 
ard equipment on only two of the com- 
mercial aids studied. : 

15. Monitor speakers for teachers’ use while 
playing records. 

16. Sufficient guarantee to adequately protect the 
purchaser. The guarantee of commercial aids 
ranged from three months to two years with 
all guarantees going only to the extent of 
free replacement of defective parts within 
the life of the guarantee. The equipment 
- was installed by two companies and was 
optional (at added cost) with another, while 
the three remaining companies let the schools 
worry about their own installations. 


Classroom Arrangement 


The classroom arrangement of equip- 
ment is also of major importance. I be- 
lieve that the semicircle or “U” arrange- 
ment of the seats is preferable. The wiring 
of the desks is not only simplified in this 
arrangement but the students are all given 
a better opportunity to use the combined 
Visual-auditory approach than is possible 
with any other desk arrangement. In such 
an arrangement, however, we should re- 
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member to change the seating of the chil- 
dren periodically to provide them with 
an opportunity to read lips from different 
angles during the school year. Loose wires 
running over the floor should be avoided 
as far as possible. 


Constant Check-up 


Another point that should not be over- 
looked by the teacher in using hearing 
aid equipment is the necessity for con- 
stantly listening to the equipment herself 
to make sure that it is in good working 
order. This check should be made at 
least twice a day in order that any defects 
in the equipment can be remedied as early 
as possible. 

The time may come when we will be 
able to provide each pupil with a minia- 
ture lightweight combined transmitter and 
receiver similar to the popular walkie- 
talkie used during the war. The equipment 
that is available today is not only too costly 
for general use but does not have the re- 
finements necessary for adequate speech 
work. 

We have gone a long way from the first 
group aid used by Dr. Taylor in 1910, but 
regardless of what the future may have in 
store in the way of hearing aid develop- 
ments, let us strive today to obtain the best 
equipment we can and use it as wisely as 
possible. 


SUMMARY OF PANEL 


Dr. SILVERMAN: I would like to cite the 
highlights of our panel in summary. 


The first conclusion is obvious—that 
hearing aids are here to stay. Dr. Davis 
emphasized two of the important charac- 
teristics that hearing aids should possess, 
high fidelity and optimum acoustic output, 
which in a sense is the consideration of 
proper tolerance levels. Dr. Hudgins em- 
phasized care in the construction of articu- 
lation tests and distinguished between tests 
of. sensitivity and tests of intelligibility 
and/or discrimination, and made it clear 
that we must have a wide sample of pho- 
netic elements in any test of intelligibility. 
Mr. Di Carlo emphasized the aspects of 
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training. He stressed the importance of instruments in particular, that I think 
the speaker or the source of sound, the should be of value to those administrators 
importance of the equipment, the training confronted with the problems of constry. 
of the listener, and the content of what is tion and installation. I might add a pep. 
being transmitted. Mr. Bradford made an_ sonal note and say that some work has 
interesting point when he implied that the already been done to implement the find. 
use of hearing aids is not a substitute for ings of war research and some group hear. 
orthodox methods of teaching deaf chil- ing aids have already been constructed and 
dren, but a very helpful supplement to that are a vast improvement over those used 
process. He also outlined some very fine prior to the war, so Mr. Bradford’s hope 


specifications for hearing aids, for group has partially been realized. . 


DEMONSTRATION OF VISUAL SPEECH 


The new device which transforms sound into patterns on a screen was demon- 
strated before a large audience on Tuesday evening, June 25th. The Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, inventors of the appliance, spared neither time, effort, nor expense in 
making the demonstration interesting and effective. Three speakers from the Labora- 
tories explained the equipment and its operation, and its feasibility for work with 
the deaf was shown by a totally deaf young man and by Lexington School children 
of various ages. The children, who had been given only a few weeks of instruction, 
were able to identify patterns of words and sentences. The young man, who has been 
studying the system for about two years, readily carried on conversations with several 
speakers, and finally reached the spectacular climax of conducting a telephone con- 
versation with a young lady miles away. The conversation was amplified for the 
benefit of the audience, the young man’s speech being carried by telephone in the 
ordinary way, the young lady’s voice coming to him only by means of the patterns 
on the screen. 

It was announced that the equipment would be transferred to the Department of 
Speech at the University of Michigan, where research workers will continue the study 
of its practical application to the needs of the deaf. The Association voted to appoint 
a committee to cooperate in every way possible with those handling this special project. 

The electronic translator pictures words, various dialects, music, bird songs and 
noise.* The electronic tubes pick up the pitch of voices, their loudness, and the length 
of time that each sound lasts. Errors in enunciation are recorded and shown visibly. 
Thus itis hoped that the deaf may not only learn te read the speech of others from a 
screen. but to correct their own tones and speech rhythm. 





*See ‘‘Visible Patterns of Sound,’”’ by Ralph kK. Potter, Science, Nov. 9, 1945; and “A New Kind of 
‘Visible Speech’,’’ Volta Review, December, 1945. 
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General Session 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26 ‘ 


with -Dr. C. D. O’Connor in the 
chair. 

PresIDENT O'Connor: Our speaker this 
morning is a man of local, national and 
international distinction. Many of you 
have heard his Sunday morning programs 
over the air at ten o’clock. He is one of 
ihe great orators of this country and in 
very great demand, and it is a rare treat 
for us to have him as our speaker today. 
] am very happy this morning to present 
Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, Pastor of Christ 
Church, Methodist, New York City. 


OUR DATE WITH DESTINY 


By Dr. Ratpu W. SocKMAN 


a session convened at 10:15 A.M. 


During the. war I had a friend who was 
stationed as an army captain not far from 
New York City. He was standing one 
evening in the gathering dusk beside the 
spur of a railroad track on which a train 
was brought up. While he was standing 
there a limousine whisked up opposite the 
train, and some passengers were put aboard 
whose faces he could not see. In a few 
moments the blind of the private car 
flashed up and he found himself standing 
face to face with Mr. Winston Churchill 
on his first war-time visit to the White 
House. My friend, the captain, said he was 
so interested that he forgot to salute. He 
just waved his hand, and Mr. Churchill 
waved back. The captain says that that 
day will always be marked in his personal 
calendar in red because he feels that he 
was standing at a plastic time in the 
world’s history face to face with one of 
the most significant figures of our day and 
age. 

As we get old we all have a feeling, I 
think, that we can point to certain days 
or periods and say that those were rather 
like dates with destiny. They were times 
when..our lives were channeled into new 
courses. I am quite sure we can say that, 


even of nations and cultures. We are pass- 
ing through a period now, so significant 
and so plastic that what the United States, 
Russia and Great Britain do in the next 
two years will shape the course of Western 
culture, aye, world culture, even world 
life, for untold decades ahead. It is a date 
with destiny. When you put together the 
events of the last twelve months, and think 
of them as telescoped into one single year, 
I think we have the most significant year 
in the Christian era. When you think of 
the defeat of two great dictatorships and 
the launching of the United Nations, which 
I hope and believe will be the greatest 
single forward step in the peace movement, 
and then add to that the discovery of the 
atomic bomb, and put all those into one 
year, you have a year which the students 
of tomorrow will read about and wonder 
what it was like to have been alive in the 
year 1945-46. 


Character Power to Match 
Atomic Power 


May I suggest to you as. educators that 
there are two or three things which we 
must do if we are to meet our date with 
destiny. The first is this: We must seek 
to develop a character power to match 
this mechanical and atomic power that is 
being unleashed. 

How can we do this? You cannot stem 
and stop the inventive genius of man. You 
cannot just bottle up the atomic energy; 
we will go on making some use of that. | 
agree that it is absolutely imperative that 
we establish an international control of 
this force, but the thing that is stressing 
itself in my mind is this: Granted we can- 
not stop this inventive scientific advance, 
we must give commensurate attention to 
the development of the inner initiating fac- 
tors of life (call them what you will, con- 
science, spirit, the will, whatever it is, 
but those things inside persons which give 


‘them a control); and I think we must 
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start first with giving them a sense of con- 
trol over themselves. 

Chaplains tell me that one of the pre- 
vailing philosophies of this war among sol- 
diers was fatalism. A soldier or a sailor 
had a kind of debonair attitude, a belief 
that when the bullet or bomb came along 
with his number on it, it would get him, so 
why worry. A sailor said that to me during 
the war oncer I. said, “Wait a minute! 
Suppose you went out on the deck of your 
blacked-out ship some night and lighted 
up a cigarette, and the light of your match 
was the signal to a lurking submarine, and 
that submarine sent a torpedo which sank 
your ship, could you dismiss it all by say- 
ing that that was the torpedo that had your 
number on it, or that fate did it?” 


“No,” he said, “I guess I would have to 
admit I had some responsibility for it.” 


Yes, whatever heredity, ‘environment, 
and atomic force may do to condition our 
lives, there is some area in which we have 
responsibility. I think Kirtley Mather in 
his last book, “Enough and to Spare,” put 
it correctly when he said, “Heredity and 
environment inscribe a circle around each 
of us, but no one ever quite fills out that 
circle.” 


I suppose that is what you say to the 
pupils that you teach, that whatever their 
handicaps may be there is always an area 
within which the individual has a moral 
autonomy. I think we must get that back 
into the minds of youth and of our public. 
We are not what Theodore Dreiser in his 
“American Tragedy” tried to picture us, 
just pawns. I don’t know how much 
_ heredity and environment shape conduct, 
maybe 98 per cent; nevertheless when you 
get a person who gives those facts as a 
complete alibi for his misconduct you get 
a person with not much hope for reform. 
Somehow or other the individual must see 
moral responsibility even though there may 
be atomic forces playing upon him, and 
there must be added to ‘that, if we are to 
cultivate character power, a comparative 
attention to education. 

Before the war education was called the 
American passion. Before we began spend- 
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ing these vast sums on armaments we gave 
in America more to education than to any 
other thing; yet I think we will agree that 
the educator today is not at all rewarded 
or recognized as the physical engineer or 
scientist 1s. 

I was interested to read recently a state. 
ment made by former President Lowell of 
Harvard. He said some years ago that it 
sometimes happens that we pay more to 
those who mind the train than to those who 
train the mind. I think that has been rather 
significant of this day of ours. We have 
been under the spell of physical science, 
the admiration of great mechanical power, 
and education has suffered. If we are to 
meet our date with destiny we must change 
that trend. We must give to these inner fae- 
tors of life attention somewhat comparable 
to that which we have been giving to the 
inventive genius of man. 


Culture to Match Leisure 


The second problem, if we are to meet 
our date with destiny, is this: We must 
develop a culture to match our lengthened 
leisure. It may seem now that we cannot 
get enough people to do the work that 
needs to be done, but mark you, the hours 
of work are getting shorter. The forty-hour 
week is here. Tomorrow it can be less. We 
will have faster trains, shorter work hours, 
technology improving. Our working condi- 
tions are more comfortable. Our houses 
are more comfortable. : Life is getting easier 
physically, and here is my point: As life 
gets easier physically, it gets harder 
morally. 

What did the old artisan or farmer 
want one hundred years ago, or even 
seventy-five years ago? After he got 
through fourteen hours in a_ blacksmith 
shop or field, he wanted rest, quiet and 
solitude. What does the office worker or 
factory worker want today when he or 
she gets through at five o’clock in the 
afternoon? Rest and quiet and solitude? 
Not at gll! If you want to see the contrast 
between the old days and our time, just 
stop this evening down here at the Com- 
modore, where many of you are staying. 
Stand out in front of the Commodore at 
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five o'clock, and try to repeat Gray’s 
“Elegy in the Churchyard.” Remember 


the opening lines? 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea. 


Those do not: fit the sidewalks of New 
York or the highways of America. 


The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 


There is not one item that fits in with New 
York, or with Columbus, Ohio, or with 
down on the farm. We don’t want rest, 
and quiet, and solitude; we want excite- 
ment, entertainment, and thrill. We have 
the time for it. We have the unspent 
energy for it. What is more, we will not 
control this lengthened leisure that we have 
now by mere prohibitions, as to what 
people should not do. You as teachers, 
I as a preacher, people as parents may 
thunder at children about what they 
must not do, but that is not our solution. 
We must somehow provide adequate, con- 
structive, creative activities for their leisure 
time. 

I am almost more concerned about oyr 
adults than about our youth. What do the 
adults in your communities do with their 
leisure time? For instance, what are they 
reading? I know many—college graduates, 
too—who are not reading much! 

Suppose I remembered 98 per cent of all 
I learned in college years ago? Why, on 
the basis of that I could not keep mental 
company with a high school boy today. 
High school boys today talk about things 
I never heard of in college. One reason— 
not the only reason, but one reason—that 
parents are not able to keep children at 
home better is this: they have not kept 
abreast of the advancing interests of their 
children. Think what the home today 
could offer with its radio and all the other 
modern developments if it were to take 
adult education seriously. I am frank to 
say that I think adult education is the most 
needy field of education in America today. 

Out here in Maplewood—that is a sub- 
urb of our city—before the war I was told 
that every Monday night there would be 
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about three to four thousand citizens 
gathered in high schools, churches, and 
other places to take two hours of instruc- 
tion, courses given by professors from 
Columbia, New York University and 
Princeton, given just as carefully and 
taken just as assiduously as if they were 
in the curriculum of the campus. That is 
taking adult education seriously, and I 
plead with you as educators in your com- 
munities to help these agencies like the 
church, the school, and the home to take 
adult education seriously, because America 
can be undone just as truly by the misusé 
of its leisure as by the mismanagement of 
its labor. Therefore, the second thing, if 
we are to meet our date with destiny, is to 
develop a culture to match our lengthened 
leisure. 


A’ Brotherhood to Match Our 
Neighborhood 


Thirdly, if we are to meet our date with 
destiny, we must develop a brotherhood to 
match our world neighborhood. We talk 
a lot about brotherhood, but I am afraid 
that it is still in a stage of discussion. We 
often try to do by agitation what we fail 
to do by demonstration. We organize-com- 
mittees to agitate against certain social ills 
and to work for reforms, but we don’t 
demonstrate much brotherhood. 

Oh, we have had our horizons lifted. 
We read now every day in the headlines 
about the distant places our boys and girls 
have gone to, from our country to the ends 
of the earth. But just because we know 
where these distant places are, let us not 
fool ourselves into thinking we are getting 
world-minded, We face the task now of 
translating world outlooks into world sym- 
pathies, and that is not easy. That is going 
to take information, yes, but I am inclined 
to think that brotherhood is suffering more 
from lack of imagination than from lack 
of information. 

The Golden Rule practiced without 
imagination is often just sheer irritation. 
Our task is to get that sensitized imagina- 
tion which can feel, if possible, how life 
would be if our skin were of another 
color, or if we lived in Moscow, Berlin, 
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London, or Calcutta, or if we could do for 
the people of Russia, for instance, what 
the late beloved Ernie Pyle did for our 
men in uniform. Ernie Pyle went out there 
in front and put his frail body up as a 
microphone and caught throbs from our 
boys which made us understand how they 
felt. What if we could do that for the 
people of other nations! I am profoundly 
convinced that if we could ever get the 
peoples of the various nations together so 
they could really feel how the others felt, 
we would break through dictatorial and 
diplomatic barriers. 

I think you as educators, together with 
the men in my profession, value that great 
challenge of sensitizing the imagination. 
Most of us are not going to be traveling 
to the ends of the earth, but what we are 
doing is this: We are living in our com- 
munities, we go into our places of worship, 
into our classrooms, week after week, day 
after day, and when we study history and 
geography, and certainly when we pray to 
God, the Father of all men, it ought to be 
as if we were in a great room with a mirror 
in the ceiling. You look up in the mirror, 
and that enables you to look down on the 
other person’s place. If we keep doing that 
repeatedly, after a while we will get 
imaginations so sensitive that we not only 
know about other countries, but we feel 
with them. That is what we need if we 
are to make our brotherhood match our 
neighborhood. 


Faith to Match Fears 


May I suggest a last thing if we are to 
meet this date with destiny? We must have 
not only a character power to match the 
atomic power, and culture to match leisure, 
and brotherhood to match neighborhood, 
but we must have faith to match our fears. 
I have been to a good many commence- 
ments this year as usual, and I confess that 
at almost every one the prevailing note is 
one of warning. I don’t know what the 
youth think about it, but almost every 
adult speaker is talking about this difficult 
time, and this suggestion even creeps in, 
that we might be headed for a third world 
war. 
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That, to me, is such sheer insanity that 
I hate even to speak of it lest I might add 
to that hardmindedness that seems drifting 
in that direction. We just must not. let 
ourselves think that we have to drift into 
a war which, with these atomic weapons, 
would end civilization. We can, and we 
must, find some way other than force. If 
you want to fight ideas, you never fight 
them with force. You fight ideas with 
ideas. The only way we can preserve this 
American way of life is to keep cultivating 
it, developing in our youth a devotion to 
our ideals, just as enthusiastically as other 
countries develop it in their youth for their 
ideals. We must preserve what James 
Truslow Adams said is America’s greatest 
contribution to the world, the American 
dream. He defined it thus: It is the dream 
of a land where life shall be richer, and 
fuller, and better, with opportunity for 
every person according to his ability and 
achievement. This is the dream on which 
America has thrived, and that dream must 
not die in this day however dark it is. 

But you cannot sustain a dream without 
a faith. I give you my faith in one sen- 
tence today. It is taken from James Russell 
Lowell, who a century ago said this: “I 
take great comfort in God, because I do 
not believe God would have allowed man 
to get at the matchbox of this universe if 
he had not known that the framework of 
it is fireproof.” 

That is my faith. The conflagrations of 
war will burn out, but the framework of 
the universe, those ultimate values of 
beauty, truth, and goodness, are fireproof. 
They will thrive. They will exist. Educa- 
tion is based on those ultimate values if it 
is true education. 

One of the most impressive sights New 
York ever witnessed was when the sur- 
vivors were brought back from the Titanic, 


that great ship which you remember struck © 


an iceberg on its maiden voyage and was 
sunk—an awful tragedy. After _ that 
tragedy two illustrations appeared in one 
of our American publications: One was a 
drawing of the ship striking the iceberg 
and ripping open like a frail eggshell, and 
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underneath it was this caption “The Weak- 
ness of Man; the Supremacy of Nature.” 
The other illustration showed one of the 
passengers of the ship stepping back to 
give his place in the last lifeboat to a 
woman with a child, and underneath that 
drawing was this caption, “The Weakness 
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of Nature, the Supremacy of Man.” There 
is an honor, there is a chivalry, there is a 
conscience, there is a spirit, there is some- 
thing inside man that is greater than the 
atom, and if educators like you are true to 
your great trust I believe we can keep our 
date with destiny. 


Wednesday's Panel Discussions 


Ciara E. NEWLEE, Presiding 


CHAIRMAN NEWLEE: Our first panel this 
morning deals with the application of 
motion pictures to lip reading. Dr. Jean 
Utley, of Chicago, the leader, will tell us 
about her recent tests. 


_ FACTORS INVOLVED IN THE 
TEACHING AND TESTING OF LIP 
READING ABILITY THROUGH 
THE USE OF MOTION PICTURES 


By Jean UTLEY 
Introduction 


There is a great need for the analysis of 
existing material and the development of 
new materials for the purpose of testing 
and teaching lip reading as well as im- 
proving lip reading proficiency. Up to the 
present time lip reading has been taught by 
any number of “methods” or combinations 
of “methods”; and lip reading ability has 
usually been judged subjectively by teach- 
ers and others according to their estimates 
of the factors involved in the skill. Lip 
reading ability cannot be adequately taught 
or tested in such a manner any more than 
can reading. 

The use of the motion picture technique 
seems the only logical means for presenting 
material both for experimental teaching 
and for testing lip reading. The use of 
this medium for such purposes is known 
to be open to controversy. The extent to 


which the technique approaches the natural 


Situation is still to be determined. Yet, if 
the factors involved in learning to read lips 


1. Lip Reading and Motion Pictures 


and in the testing of an individual’s lip 
reading ability are to be determined, the 
qualitative approach—the actual recogni- 
tion of the problem and the consideration 
of the possible conclusions resulting from 
an objective attack—must be used. 

Material presented through the medium 
of motion pictures for use in teaching and 
testing lip reading ability must not be con- 
fused with the ordinary visual aid films 
whose instructional purposes and values 
are entirely different. 

It is interesting to note that in 1913 Miss 
Martha Bruhn stated in an article that the 
basis of lip reading is movement, and sug- 
gested the advisability of the use of movies 
to acquire proficiency in lip’ reading. 
Nevertheless, with the exception of the re- 
search work done at the Clarke School for 
the Deaf in Northampton, Massachusetts, 
by Dr. Boris Morkovin and Mrs. Moore 
at the University of Southern California, 
and by members of this panel, little work 
has been done in this field. New techniques 
are needed if acoustically handicapped in- 
dividuals are to be motivated and trained 
in lip reading proficiency so that they can 
take their rightful places among normally 
hearing individuals. 

It is my opinion that a standardized 
achievement test of lip reading ability is 
the primary requisite before methodologies 
can be evaluated or diagnostic factors can 
be determined. 

During the past four decades various 
tests of lip reading ability have included 
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more or less the same types of material. 
Some have adhered strictly to the analy- 
tical approach, while others have used the 
synthetic approach, or a combination of 
analytical and synthetic material. Testing 
techniques and procedures, nevertheless, 
have obviously lacked well-defined pur- 
poses. Several of the investigators have 
purportedly constructed tests of lip reading 
achievement, yet interpreted their results 
* along the lines of a diagnostic test of lip 
reading. Another interpretation of the 
work of past investigators might be that 
following the formulation of a particular 
method for teaching lip reading, testing 
devices were constructed in terms of that 
method. It would seem that if this pro- 
cedure had been reversed, better testing 
techniques might have resulted. 


The Development and Standardization 
of a Motion Picture Achievement 
Test of Lip Reading Ability 


A standardized achievement test of lip 
reading ability can be used as a measuring 
agent in school placement and school pro- 
gress; as an additional measure which 
could be combined with other tests of 
ability and aptitude in order to study the 
growth and development of the individual; 
as a basis for comparing the relative effec- 
tiveness of different methodologies and 
teaching techniques; and as a basis for 
the later construction of a diagnostic test 
of lip reading ability. 

When the development and standardiza- 
tion of such a test was personally under- 
taken it was hoped that the selected ma- 
terial contributed by educational and psy- 
chological sources, followed by sufficient 
preliminary experimentation, would con- 
sist of a language sampling commonly 
representative of the type of task met in 
lip reading by the majority of the indi- 
viduals to whom the test would be ad- 
ministered. ; 

Thorndike’s list of most frequently used 
words served as the basis for the selection 
of words. The sentence test was made up 
of trial statements, common expressions 
and idiomatic sentences. 
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The tests were administered to a group 
of two hundred subjects of different grade 
levels, with normal hearing. The material 
was presented without voice. On the basis 
of data gathered during this preliminary 
investigation, the test was revised and ad- 
ministered to one hundred students in two 
schools for the deaf. A third part of the 
test was added—a Story Test, which con- 
sisted of six short stories based on interests 
and experiences thought to be common to 
the lives of children of intermediate school 
age. Each story included some element of 





unexpectedness, and. was followed by five 
questions based on the conversations within 
the story. A consistent “effort was made 
to ask questions which could be correctly 
answered only by an understanding of the 
lip reading involved, not from the con- 
textual clues alone. 

The Sentence and Word Tests were pho- 
tographed on 16 mm. black-and-white film. 
An attractive university coed, unaccus- 
tomed to speaking to the deaf or hard of 
hearing, was selected to present both tests. 
The Story Test was photographed in techni- 
color film; four different subjects—a little 
boy, one man and two women—presenting 
the material. The subjects were photo- 
graphed in the environmental situation in 
which the incidents might have occurred. 
A direct effort was made to enable the lip 


reader to supplement the conversational , 


dialogue with non-verbal clues. 


Rather than stopping the film and turn- 
ing on roomlights in order to allow pupils 
to record responses, blank film of sufficient 
length to allow fifteen seconds between sen- 
tences and questions and ten seconds be- 
tween words was spliced into the test. 

Introductory paragraphs including direc- 
tions for taking the tests were inserted be- 
fore each major part of-the test. The com- 
pleted motion picture was entitled: “How 
Well Can You Read Lips?” 

An individual light was provided for 
each person taking the test. The lights 
could remain turned on throughout - the 
test. Mimeographed forms were made for 
recording test responses. 

The test was administered to 761 deaf 
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or hard of hearing individuals enrolled in 
schools or societies for the acoustically 
handicapped in four large cities. The only 
stipulation made for the selection of the 
children to take the test was that each 
child must have approximately third grade 
reading level or above. No attempt was 
‘made to keep the data from the respective 
schools segregated. The object of the pro- 
cedure was to standardize a test of lip 
reading ability on the basis of scores made 
by a large sampling of the population. 

The teachers were asked to rank the chil- 
dren in their classes accarding to lip read- 
‘ing ability. ‘ 

The results of the test showed that none 
of the factors considered could be- used as 
a criterion for standardizatién of the test 
of lip reading ability. Not one of the fac- 
tors considered from a statistical point of 
view—reading grade level, school achieve- 
ment level, age, school 
placement, or age of onset of deafness 
—indicated significant relationship to lip 
reading proficiency. Because of the lack 
of relationship found to exist between any 
of the factors considered as possible cri- 
teria, it was decided to group the scores 
and determine percentiles in order that the 
relative status of each of these raw scores 
could be ascertained. 


chronological 


Conclusions 


In summarizing this study the following 
conclusions are defensible 

From the evidence of the data it is pos- 
sible to say that it is possible to construct 
a reliable and valid test of lip reading 
ability having sufficiently wide range of 
items to measure the lip reading ability of 
individuals from third grade level through 
the adult level. 

1. The skills of word, sentence and 
story recognition are interrelated as shown 
by the coefficients of intercorrelation. The 
telationships are high enough to indicate 
that there is a great deal of overlapping 
among the various skills, yet the combined 
skills do not represent a single unitary 
ability; word, sentence and story recogni- 
tion should be measured separately for 
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diagnostic purposes. Ability to lip read 
sentences can be predicted more reliably 
from ability to lip read stories than from 
ability to lip read words; ability to lip 
read words can be more reliably predicted 
from ability to lip read sentences than 
from ability to lip read stories; and ability 
to lip read stories can be more reliably 
predicted from ability to lip read sentences 
than from ability to lip read words. 

2. The coefficient of correlation between 
the two. forms of the Sentence Test is .866; 
between the two forms of the Word Test, 
.663; and between the two forms of the. 
test taken as a whole, .893. . 

3. The internal reliability of each part 
of the test as shown by the interform cor- 
relations is high enough to be practically 
significant. The coefficient of reliability for 
the Sentence Test is .928; for the Word 
Test, .797; and for the entire test, .945. 


4. The validity of the test is established 
by its logical derivation as a representative 
work-sample from every-day life, and by 
the high reliability resulting from the inter- 
relatioriships of the test material. Reliable 
prediction of lip reading ability cannot be 
made from teachers’ judgment ratings. 
There is as high correlation between 
teachers’ ratings and success on this test, 
however, as there is between teachers’ rat- 
ings and other similar objective tests. 

5. Lip reading ability cannot be pre- 
dicted from reading level or school achieve- 
ment. Lip reading ability cannot be pre- 
dicted from chronological age, age of on- 
set of deafness, or grade placement. 


6. The best criterion to be used as the 
basis for the standardization of a test of 
lip reading ability is the distribution of 
scores in percentile ranks. 

A significant conclusion from the pre- 
liminary experimentation is that it is not 
possible to arrange test items in order of 
difficulty. The successes and errors made 
by the group tested are distributed’ evenly 
throughout the whole test. The higher 
scores are obtained from a higher “over- 
all” response, and the poorer scores are 
not obtained by failure with a specific 
group of items. 











PROBLEMS IN TESTING 
By Guiapys REID 


The biggest problem that I have had 
to deal with has been the problem of 
testing to find out how much the young- 
sters have learned, how far they have gone, 
and whether all of my efforts have been 
worth while. In the usual academic fields 
we can administer standardized tests and 
find out just how much a child knows in 
arithmetic, how much he knew last year, 
and predict with a certain degree of ac- 
euracy how much he will know the follow- 
ing year. However, in the fields of special 
education we do not have these aids. In the 
field of speech correction we always won- 
der just how far we are getting with many 
of our cases, and in the field of teaching 
the deaf we have no test to use in testing 
lip.reading ability, or progress in lip read- 
ing, in spite of the fact that much time and 
effort are given to the teaching of lip 
reading. We do need some basis; some 
standard, for justifying our own time and 
effort and perhaps for handling better the 
people we teach to lip read. 

The problem of standardizing a lip read- 
ing test, I have found, is a much more 
difficult one than it appears. Before such a 
test can be constructed we must know 
something about the ability to learn to 
read lips. We must know something about 
what makes a potentially good lip reader, 
or a potentially average lip reader, or a 
potentially poor lip reader. We don't 
know whether or not lip reading is a 
phenomenon that will lend itself to this 
type of testing; and from the reading and 
the very small research I have done I feel 
just now that there are many questions 
which need answering. 

The work that has been done to date 
has been simply to construct a test, pre- 
sent it to a group of deaf children, and then 
find out what factors are available to the 
research worker, and correlate those with 
the scores made on the tests, There are 
several factors which we know are directly 
related to learning. We know that intelli- 
gence, for instance, is very highly cor- 
related with learning. We know that the 
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length of time of training that a child or 
person is given is highly correlated with 
learning. Grade status is correlated. We 
know that achievements in various fields 
correlate with each other. Chronological 
age is highly correlated. However, when 
you come to these lip reading tests, and 
you give a group of children the sort of 
tests we have been giving to them, these 
motion picture tests, you find that none-of 
these factors seem to be important in so 
far as the youngster’s ability to learn to 
read lips is concerned. Taking a group of 
youngsters whose intelligence level is below 
normal, 70.1.Q. intelligence, does not seem ; 
to matter in their ability to learn to lip 
read. Oddly enough, the length of training 
the youngsters have had above a certain 
minimal level does not seem to matter in 
their ability to lip read. Grade status does 
not seem to matter. Chronological age 
does not seem to matter. We find that we 
do not know what factors are important for 
the learning of this will-o’-the-wisp thing 
called lip reading. 

It should be noted that perhaps the tests 
have been artificial. I don’t know whether 
Dr. Utley did the same thing I did. I 
selected one factor, namely, the articula- 
tory factor, to present to my cases. Films 
were taken simply of the movements of 
the face and lips, and we got, as she did, 
very non-significant results, statistically. 


What Are the Significant Factors? 


While articulation may be the most im- 
portant factor in lip reading, it is probable 
that it might assume this importance only 
in the light of other factors, or when it is 
accompanied by other factors, namely, 
body tension, facial grimaces and a know- 
ledge of the situation. From the test that 
I used and from other tests, it was not 
possible for the youngsters to gain any 
cues for these factors. I believe there are. 
many subtle factors in this problem of lip 
reading about which we know nothing. 

Just how does a youngster who is a good 
lip reader get the meaning from seeing 
what he sees, which at best is not too 
much? There has never been any survey 
that I know of where the personality of the 
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youngsters has been studied and com- 
pared with their ability on these tests we 
have constructed with motion pictures. I 
think we might have something here. 
Learning to-lip read might be a matter of 
the personality of the person. There has 
never been any work done in breaking 
down our various intelligence tests and 
comparing separate factors with the ability 
to lip read. Possibly we might find there 
that one factor in a whole battery: of tests 
correlates very highly with this ability. 

Dr. Utley mentioned—and this is very 
interesting—that teachers’ ratings do not 
correlate actually with the ability of the 
children in their classes to lip read. The 
ratings are positive, but the teachers could 
not predict who .would get the highest 
scores and who would get the lowest scores. 
This is interesting, I think, but I don’t 
know whether it means too much, It might 
mean that our tests of lip reading are not 
good ones, or it might mean that the 
teachers are not valid judges. I seem to 
feel—and I think all of you feel with me— 
that the teacher who sees the youngster all 
day long in various situations certainly 
would be a fairly valid judge; but again 
perhaps the nature of our tests is such that 
they are lacking in these other factors | 
have mentioned. 

I feel very keenly about the use of mo- 
tion pictures in testing the deaf. Actually 
the ideal situation would be to find out so 
much about lip reading and the lea. ‘ng 
of lip reading that when a child comes to 
a school for the deaf we can investigate 
the child and say, “In two’ years this child 
will be this type of lip reader if he has 
this type of training.” 

It seems that lip reading norms cannot 
be based on the conventional factors, fac- 
tors we base other types of tests on. It 
might be possible to develop a series of 
levels of efficiency based on what is con- 
sidered adequate lip reading ability in 
various life situations—but this brings up 
questions again: What is adequate lip 
reading ability? Is it ever adequate? To 
what extent does lip reading compensate 
for the lack of hearing? 
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Experimenting with lip reading in life 
situations in motion pictures would be fun 
for somebody who has a lot of film and is _ 
interested in doing some good research. I 
think the Kodachrome film approaches the 
natural as closely as it is possible to ap- 
proach it, and situations increasing ‘in 
complexity and difficulty could be devel- 
oped. 

I think that the possibilities for research 
are tremendous, and that we can “go some 
place” with motion pictures. We need, of 
course, many more people to follow 
through and tease out and solve this mys- 
tery of what makes a lip reader, what lip 
reading is, and how a youngster learns to 
lip read. 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCE IN 
TEACHING LIP READING 
THROUGH MOTION PICTURES 


By Marte K. Mason 


Personal experience in research involv- 
ing teaching and testing visual compre- 
hension of spoken thought through silent 
motign pictures dates back to the autumn 
of the year 1930. The need for this re- 
search grew out of the emergency of pro- 
viding lip reading instruction to university 
students with hearing inacuity. 

Critical evaluation of ‘prevailing educa- 
tional methods failed to disclose one which 
adequately accommodated itself to the 
needs of acoustically handicapped students 
in pursuit of a college education. The ex- 
pediency of creating a method suitable for 
this purpose and for the specific environ- 
ment of a university gave rise to the ques- 
tion of the practicability of using motion 
pictures as an educative process. 

The registration of large numbers of 
students and absence of sufficient staff 
tended to support the decision to initiate 
a laboratory approach in which the stu- 
dent, without the aid of a teacher, could 
work out a lip reading assignment as 
spoken by a speaker on a silent screen. 

Accordingly a motion picture technique 
was outlined, the first five film assignments 
photographed, and the project launched 
in October 1930 in my classes in the 
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Speech Department at Ohio State Univer- 
sity. The new motion picture method was 
. inaugurated under the name “Visual Hear- 
ing” as more adequately descriptive than 
“lip reading,” and less confusing in a 
speech department than the term “speech 
reading.” Experimentation with these first 
films soon resulted in the planning and 
photography of a complete set of thirty 
film units. 

The Visual Hearing or Motion Picture 
Method is a laboratory technique in which 
the student is required to project a specific 
film assignment on a silent motion picture 
screen, to perceive a speaker’s visible 
speech movements, to recognize groups of 
movements as words, to identify words as 
ideas, and finally to interpret them in 
meaningful and connected thought. The 
main value of a laboratory technique is 
its objectivity. From his visual study of 
a speaker’s words the student is encour- 
aged to make his own deductions of the 
visible manifestations of speech sounds as 
they actually occur in normal speech, 
rather than to accept the subjective visual 
analysis as conceived by the teacher. © 


Students are required to spend one fifty 
minute period in laboratory each day. 
They project the film assignment for the 
day, observing the silent discourse of the 
speaker, writing their visual translation, 
and answering the questions proposed for 
the purpose of eliciting the educational 
principles involved. Completed film as- 
signments are discussed and corrected dur- 
ing one of five weekly class hours. 

Complete instruction units are cinemat- 
ized on one hundred foot 16 mm. film 
lengths. A complete assignment in itself, 
each successive unit follows a logical in- 
struction sequence. In each film unit a 
different speaker is photographed while 
giving the lesson content, thus providing 
variety of- experience in comprehending 
the speech of many speakers, not merely 
that of the student’s teacher or family. 
Some units may be projected with as many 
as ten different speakers. 


The units pictorially present all English- 


vowels, diphthongs, and consonants in 
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their initial, medial and final phonetic 
forms and in their normal assimilations 
in spoken discourse. Sentences, _para- 
graphs, stories, topics, descriptions, ques- 
tions, poems, dialogues, etc. are embodied 
in the lesson content. 


Research in the use of motion picture 


films as an educative process in teaching 
visual comprehension of speech, while 
originally intended for adults, has, in my 
experience, answered the challenge of ini- 
tiation as a teaching and testing technique 
in schools for the deaf and hard of hear. 
ing. Actual experience in using my in- 
struction films in classes of deaf children 
in several schools for the deaf and in the 
Speech and Hearing Clinic at Ohio State 
tends to support my copviction that, judi- 
ciously handled by a well trained teacher, 
instruction by motion picture films would 
tend to accelerate achievement in lip read- 
ing ability. Experience in testing the lip 
reading ability of approximately a thou- 
sand children in six large residential 
schools for the deaf and in two schools 
for the hard of hearing further substan- 
tiates this conviction. 

While the Visual Hearing Film Method 
provides a complete instruction program, 
the films may be used by exponents of 
other methods as supplementary material. 
The educational method differs in its ob- 
jectives, but it does not depart from other 
methods to the point of controversy. 


Educationally Sound 
The Visual Hearing Method of. teaching 


by means of motion pictures seems to be 
educationally sound. Some of its values 
may be stated: 

1. Jt is objective. By employing a silent 
motion picture of a speaker, this method 
provides a control of ‘the following factors: 

a. the constancy of speech movements 

b. the visibility of speech presentation 

c. the degree of distance from the 
speech source 

d. the. rate of a speaker’s diction. 

2. It is practical. By setting up a labora- 
tory technique the motion picture tends to 
lighten the educational load: 
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a. by providing instruction to large 
groups of children or adults where limited 
funds prevent the appointment of a suflici- 
ent number of teachers 

b. by furnishing these students with 
ample laboratory drill which does not re- 
quire the services of a teacher 

c. by supplying added drill to the slow 
student, thus encouraging him to greater 
achievement 

d. by challenging the efficient pupil to 
set his own progress 

e. by accustoming all students at the 
start to all types of speakers 

f. by conserving the energies of the 
‘teacher for more important pedagogic and 
administrative duties. 

3. It has educational value. By judici- 
ous planning the student is set a task to be 
accomplished. This is advantageous in 
that: 

a. it requires the student to depend on 
his personal effort and work at his own 
speed, which dispels lack of interest and 
the acquiring of lazy working habits.in the 
gifted student, and encourages the slow 
student by spurring him to greater achieve- 
ment following his first successful attempts 

b. it promotes greater accuracy of per- 
formance in students with some degree of 
residual hearing by banishing for them 
the possibility ‘of being helped by hearing 
some of the sibilant and fricative sounds 

c. it discourages a strained effort to hear 
and therefore makes for more concentrat- 
ed attention on the visual speech patterns 

d. it increases accuracy by discouraging 
a tendency to guess at what is said 

e. it tends to enrich the synthetic powers 
of the student by encouraging alertness 
plus accuracy without developing an over- 
analytical attitude. 

4. It is psychologically sound. By indi- 
vidualizing the student’s instruction the 
Visual Hearing Method tends: 

a. to overcome in the slow student a 

tendency toward an inferiority complex 
_ b. to encourage the slow student to 
group participation by confidence gained 
from laboratory drill planned to meet his 
need 
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c. to discourage a feeling of superiority 
on the part of the gifted student, by keép- 
ing him busy at work which will challenge 
his gréatest effort. 


THE NAVY’S PROGRAM 
By Lieut. Miriam Pau ts 


It is with a bit of diffidence that I speak 
about a Naval program to a group of edu- 
cators of the deaf, but I rally my courage 
and say we are dealing with communica- 
tion whether we are teaching our students 
lip-reading or whether we are teaching 
them to hear. If we put our emphasis on 
that, on enabling the person to understand 
and be able to communicate with his fel- 
low man, I think we have the crux of the 
problem. 

In the military programs we were faced 
with the problem of doing the most for the 
greatest number in the shortest possible 
time. In the Philadelphia Naval Hospital 
we have had over 3400 veterans. They 
have been a’ typical cross-section of the 
American population, everything, even in- 
cluding graduates of schools for the deaf. 
(Believe it or not, the services decided 
some of those boys could hear when they 
were scraping the bottom of the barrel!) 
Everything from a kid who was suddenly 
completely deafened when a bomb went off 
at Saipan, up to a captain who says he is 
just muddling through. 

With that as our experimental material 
and with the pressure which we had upon 
us, we evolved a four weeks’ program 
which I think you may be interested in 
hearing about briefly. It has definite im- 
plications for teaching any sort of person 
with an acoustic handicap, be he a con- 
genitally deaf child or the typical hard of 
hearing adult. 

Communication is a matter of auditory, 
visual, kinesthetic and tactile senses. I defy 
most of you to tell me how you are under- 
standing what I am saying. Most of you 
rely completely upon your ears. Those of 
you who have had a hearing loss for some 
time have become accustomed to relying 
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more upon your eyes. A lot of you see me 
fumbling with my notes and from that get 
a great deal of information, a situational 
cue, just from watching my gestures: Some 
of you are aware of a feeling between you 
and me as [| talk. 

What we are attempting to do in dealing 
with communication is to develop all of 
those senses in each individual. They are 
closely interrelated. 

In order to get this training across in 
the Navy we do a group program. We 
found that groups were far more valuable 
than individual work. If a person needed 
individual work he was pulled out of the 
group for supplementary help, but the 
force, the interaction, the interest, the ef- 
fect upon the teacher of the group work 
was probably the principal thing that ac- 
complished our purpose of making a man 
objective concerning his hearing loss, so 
that he would be able to face all his prob- 
lems and to develop every possible skill of 
communication. 


Three Main Courses 


The three courses, for which the man is 
in school approximately three hours a day, 
are lip-reading, auditory training, and 
speech improvement. They are closely in- 
terrelated, and the information which a 
man gets in one course is tied up with 
that in the others. 

They are given a simple basic back- 
ground in phonetics, not too great an 
analysis, but for the first time they are 
aware of how they talk, how someone 
else talks. They are plunged into speech 
reading situations in groups. Incidentally, 
they are screened so that the men with 
approximately the same ability are in the 
same class. 

An interesting fact to note is that even 
when our case load was as high as 700 
men in our four weeks’ cycle, or when we 
went down to the load which we are now 
carrying, approximately 15 men, we would 
have a man come in who was an amaz- 
ingly good lip-reader for no reason which 
we could figure out, with another one who 
was just plodding through. At the end of 
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four weeks’ training every man is given a 
proficiency test and every man must pass 
the test. We hope for movies on this, but 
at the present time it is given by the teach. 
ers giving the instruction. Every man 
must pass that proficiency test in. order to 
leave the course, but it is my own hunch, 
which I want to follow through in this 
next year, that the man who is at the top 
will still be up there, and the man who is 
down here on the bottom is probably still 
not going to be a shining lip-reader. 


Everyday Language 


We stress a great deal of idiomatic, con- 
versational language. We care very little 
for such esoteric subjects as “The Love 
Life of the Whale.” The men are much 
more interested in, “Where do you get a 
drink,” “Where is the nearest restaurant,” 
being able to order, being able to under- 
stand; also travel, money, banking units, 
etc. 

All the units are developed first on basic 
life situations, using common idiomatic 
language, conversationally put, with no 
particular emphasis on attempting to make 
it easy or difficult. A trained teacher who 
knows what she is doing can change the 
pace if necessary. 

We also strive for group interests. If a 
man is interested and he is giving, he is 
learning far more rapidly than if he is 
placidly accepting some strange comments. 
We have been very fortunate in that in 
the last three months we have gotten hold 
of some film. We wanted to do this a long 
time ago, to make supplementary material. 

We are taking 16 mm. film, sound 
tracked, because we believe thoroughly in 
tying lip-reading and hearing together. We 
don’t care, as I said before, whether a 
man is seeing, hearing, or smelling it, 
whether he is tasting it, if he understands. 
We have found that the men sit back and 
lap up these films, of which we have only 
a limited number at present. ‘ 

We have one which was put out by the | 
American Brotherhood Trailer, which we 
give in the fourth week of the instruction, 
and we tell the men very frankly that it is 
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very difficult. “Boys, we are going to give 
you the script written out. We want you 
to read through this script and then we 
are going to take the movie through silent- 
ly and have you tell us why it is difficult.” 
Incidentally this ties in with their speech 
improvement classes. 

“Oh,” they say, “I could understand 
Jimmy Stewart but I cannot understand 
Katharine Hepburn. She does ‘not move 
her upper lip, does she?” 

So in analyzing speech, part of the whole 
objective is to recognize what makes 
speech easy and what makes it hard. We 
hate to see a man have to go out com- 
pletely dependent on~ lip-reading. Such 
men have a strained look, the best of them, 
even though we have turned out some 
phenomenal ones. But out of the 3400 
men who came out of the Naval program 
there were only 6 men who were so pro- 
foundly deafened that they could not pro- 
fit by the use of a hearing aid. 

I think there is great import in that for 
the schools for the deaf. I think we have 
failed woefully in what we have done with 
acoustic training. These Navy men, it is 
granted, had hearing beforehand. They 
had language and speech established. I 
am ashamed sometimes when I see the 
superb equipment we have at the Naval 
Hospital. We need it, and we use it, but I 
would rather see it used in a school for 
the deaf. The amplification is 100 db. flat 
to 9,000. What could be done in training 
a child with such a group hearing aid is 
almost beyond belief. 

To come back to the movie situation, 
the film is taken through silently and then 
it is turned back on the sound track and 
the man hears it. The third time it is run 
through silently and the men sit back and 
purr and say, “Gee, that was easier.” 

Another film we have is an excellent ex- 
ample of platform delivery. Admiral Ram- 
sey, I believe, is talking to some fellow 
war workers out in the plant. . 

They understand that and say that is 
' simple. The first part of the lesson is done 
silently, after the men have read a page of 
script. Then I turn on the sound track of 
the film which has a great deal of dis- 
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cussion of the war in the Pacific. They 
follow that with their hearing aids,” using 
the joint hearing-seeing approach. When 
the Admiral comes back to lecture I turn 
the film to silent without their being aware 
of it, and they coast through that entire 
film understanding tlie lecture. 

Still another one is Bob Hope and Bing 
Crosby giving some horseplay. That is 
very well received and it has a good 
dialogue. 

There are three things which we are 
aiming at developing with the movies we 
are selecting. They are, first, observation 
of situationa] cues, with the speech rela- 
tively unimportant. We know that it is ex- 
tremely important that these men observe 
everything in their environment and stop 
trying to worry too much about the speech 
in the beginning. That. will come. So the 
first thing of importance is observation. 

Second, we want one person talking 
whom the men have had the experience of 
understanding ‘silently. Then we want the 
men to hear -what that person said, along 
with a variety of different kinds of speech. 

Third, we would like to get a complete 
set of situational materials, with two, three, 
four, five people building up a situation 
which comes to a climax. 

As a matter of supplementary material 
in this phase of our program, we are Tun- 
ning a little theater among the faculty and 
members of the staff. We have written 
skits and plays and they are given silently 
before the group acts them out aloud, and 
they are very successful in teaching the 
men to observe dialogue and quick speech. 

There is one thing I should like to 
pound home to this group, since I have 
seen what can be done with the joint 
hearing-seeing approach, with our veter- 
ans. Let us see if we cannot do that for 
our deaf children. We don’t care how 
they understand as long as they under- 
stand. Hearing is the fundamentally pre- 
dominant way in which we have learned 
our speech, but if we can utilize sight, par- 
tial hearing, and the kinesthetic sense, de- 
veloping this idea of situational cues, we 
have a person who can get along in this 


world of speech. 
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» Panel 2. Reading Through the Grades 


CHAIRMAN NEWLEE: The next section of 
our panel is devoted to Reading. The 
leader is Miss Harriet F. McLauglin, Prin- 
cipal of Junior High School 47, New York 
City. 


A READING PROGRAM 
By Harriet F. McLaucH in 


“We are living in a literate world. The 
conditions under which we exist today de- 
mand a considerable degree of reading 
skill. A person who cannot re&d efficiently 
for information and for recreation is so 
handicapped that he is automatically shut 
out from many activities which are very 
desirable to him and in which he would 
like to have a part.” This quotation was 
taken from the New York University Read- 
ing Clinic Series. How true it is for the 
deaf! Just as with hearing children, their 
success in all the content subjects depends 
on their ability to read. And is there any 
other single ability that will give the deaf 
more pleasure during life? Only through 
reading can they familiarize themselves 
with current events, with significant social 
issues, with community and national prob- 
lems, and with American institutional 
ideals and inspiration. Reading is essen- 
tial in attaining vocational efficiency, in 
broadening one’s range of gerieral, infor- 
mation and in securing pleasure for leisure 
hours. 

Our problem, then, is to teach all pupils 
to read effectively, to establish strong mo- 
tives for and permanent interest in read- 
ing. 

A study of the aims of teaching reading 
is another definite means of improving 
teaching ability. 

In silent reading, the aim is to promote 
ability in deriving meaning from the print- 
ed page through habits that are not time- 
consuming. , 

Note the two factors: (1.) Power to get 
thought; (2.) Ability to get it quickly— 
comprehension and speed. A program of 
reading instruction includes these periods: 


1. Period of preparation for reading, 
Pre-School and Kindergarten. 


2. The initial period of reading instruc- 
tion—Beginning Book Reading. 

3. The period of rapid progress in fun- 
damental attitudes, habits and skills—2, 3 
and 4 years. 

4. The period of wide reading to ex- 
tend and enrich experiences. 

We shall discuss some of these phases a 
little later. 

It is usual to find the most skillful teach- 
ing done in the book-reading or beginning 
stage of reading. Many books have been 
written on beginning methods, but more 
than a good start is necessary. In the 
middle grades there is need to cultivate 
habits of efficient attack on different kinds 
of reading matter and to provide exer- 
cises in each type. There is need for the 
teacher as well as the pupil to recognize 
the different types: work type reading, 
recreative cursory reading, skimming and 
skipping, reading for literary appreciation. 

This work is required to prepare the 
pupil for the special types of reading re- 
quired in other subjects. 

Skill in reading tends to become special, 
and ability in these various types must be 
provided for by the teacher. She must 
provide practice: 

1. For content or story, appreciative 
and interpretational reading. 

2. For mastery of facts as in study, as- 
similative reading. 

3. For facts to solve a problem, hence 
useful in study. 

4. For a specific fact or explanation in a 
large text, hence eliminative and selective 
reading. 

5. For general drift of narrative or ex- 
position, hence skimming type of reading. 

To cover these, a variety of textbook as 
well as literary material, magazines and 
newspapers as well as book reading, re- 
creational as well as instructional reading 
is needed. 
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Our reading program starts in the pre- 
school, as we believe with Dr. and Mrs. 
Ewing, “Association of the visible word 
with meaning is easier to establish during 
the first five years of a deaf child’s life 
than ever again.” By the end of the third 
year and annually thereafter a reading 
test is given and a cumulative record of 
reading progress is kept for each child. 
We use the Gates, the Metropolitan, the 
Stanford Achievement, and the New York 
City Reading Tests. As a result of the 
tests, pupils are grouped for the reading 
grades. This is a time saving device, since 
there are usually several grades of reading 
ability in each class. The children change 
rooms at the beginning of the reading 
period and we try to plan that a~teacher 
has only two groups. The groups are flex- 
ible and children may be promoted from 
one group to another on the recommenda- 
tion of the teacher and further testing. 


Where remedial instruction is needed 
we use Units prepared by the W. Py A. 
Answer keys are provided for the pupils 
to correct their own work. 


Training in phonetics is important. It 
gives the child a systematic mode of at- 
tacking words. Phonics seems to be the 
most reliable way of recognizing printed 
symbols. Many students in secondary 
schools today did not have the instruction 
in the phonic basis of word attack while 
they were in the primary grades. They 
were taught by a visual method which in- 
cluded looking at a word and they were 
expected to remember its contour and 
meaning. This single inflexible method of 
teaching reading in the primary grades in 
effect a few years ago may account for 
much of ihe failure in reading among 
high-school students today. A combination 
of analytic and synthetic approaches is es- 
sential in a reading program. Fortunately, 
many excellent books offer help to the 
teacher on all reading levels. A_bibli- 
ography has been prepared that will be 
useful. 

A short talk like this cannot solve your 
reading problems. All I hope for is to 
stimulate your thinking along lines that 
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will lead to a better understanding of the 
boundless gift that you are bestowing 
when you teach a deaf child to read well. 
If I have gone so far as to urge you to 
read a book on reading, that would be 
ample’ reward. For whether you read an 
old book or a new one, if you pick it up 
with an open mind, you are bound to 
benefit by the time you spend. 


READING READINESS AND 
BEGINNING READING IN 
THE PRE-SCHOOL 


By Loretta WINTERS 


Reading can be fun. Let’s see why. 


Every child likes to play. The deaf 
child is no exception. In order to make 
the school day one long game for our Pre- 
Schoolers we teachers create one learning 
situation after another throughout the day. 
In this way we build up the necessary 
skills for reading readiness and beginning 
reading. 

Since our children all lack language 
ability, we supply an abundance of first- 
hand experiences. Trips to places of in- 
terest within the school and in the neigh- 
borhood, learning activities associated with 
nature, a wide selection of toys, story- 
telling and dramatizations, and the con- 
stant bombardment of meaningful, natural 
language all contribute mightily to creat- 
ing the rich experiential background so 
essential for successful reading. The na- 
ture of the handicap of deafness is such 
that we must prop up at every step the in- 
adequate auditory acuity with adequate lip 
reading skill; the lack of speech with ap- 
proximations of what hearing children 
would say in like situations. We must 
abolish the general confusion about the 
world in which our deaf children live with 
the knowledge that comes from under- 
standing. 

Nothing contributes so much to the per- 
fect relaxation necessary for our children 
as a homelike room. Plants and flowers, 
small tables and chairs, a-library corner 
and a nature corner, toys, interesting pic- 
tures, picture books, and objects of inter- 
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est to the age level help to make the per- 
fectly relaxed child. And that is our goal! 

Reading readiness grows directly out of 
sense training and play. We train our 
children to observe, recognize and remem- 
ber similarities and differences of detail by 
matching identical objects, similar objects, 
identical pictures, similar pictures, printed 
words to pictures with printed words, and 
then the final step that is actual reading: 
matching the printed form to an unlabelled 
picture. 

From the beginning the child is brought 
into contact with the printed form in a 
variety of ways.. He reads his own name 
and the names of. the other children as 
well, on the good appearance chart, on as- 
signed places in the clothes closet, on 
chairs, on the places assigned for bibs, on 
towels, and on the individual speech cards. 
He sees labelled objects in the classrooms, 
the days of the week and weather condi- 
tions, and lastly, he reads simple items of 
news written daily on the blackboard. 

From the first, lip reading is so closely 
integrated with reading that it is difficult 
to say where one begins and the other 
leaves off. 


Early Establishment of Habits 


In the first year of the @re-School the 
child’s attention is called to his name in 
the places mentioned, the teacher using 
always a left-to-right motion. The children 
learn to match the printed form of a word 
to the card with the picture and the printed 
form together. Colors and simple com- 
mands follow this procedure. “Before We 
Read,” first book of the Elson Gray series, 
helps to establish good habits in the me- 
chanics of reading. We put the material 
from the book on separate cards. We sup- 
plement this material with other similar 
cards made with animal stamps. Work at 
this level is always individualized. 

The second year of the Pre-School con- 
tinues this work. New steps are added as 
soon as the children are ready. The pic- 
ture of an object is matched to the printed 
form. Numbers one through five are add- 
ed, both the printed form and the Arabic 
numeral: being taught. The children match 
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the labelled objects around the room. The 
reading ‘of phrases and sentences is intro. 
duced. Printed forms are matched to ob- 
jects and pictures, gradually adding the 
color to the noun, then the number, and 
finally both number and ¢olor. For ex. 
ample: bow, a red bow, two bows, two 
red bows. We utilize the suggestions in 
“Before We Read” of the Elson Gray 
series, and “Look and Learn” of the Scott 
Foresman & Co. Curriculum Foundation 
Series. : 

Simple picture stories are begun in the 
second half of this year. These gradually 
become harder as the children progress in 
ability to read one sentence, then two, then 
three and beyond. Experience charts, 
built up. from the children’s actual experi- 
ences, form a great part of the reading 
material for this grade. Numbers five 
through ten are added. The Daily News 
items written on the blackboard provide 
further interesting reading material. The 
News always stems from the children’s s in- 
terests and activities. 


During the next year this work is con- 
tinued and broadened. We endeavor ,to 
pass from the concrete to the more ab- 
stract forms to prepare the children for 
the expressions and forms used in _pre- 
primers and primers. An objective in this 
class is the reading of three pre-primers: 
“We Look and See,” “We Work and Play,” 
and “We Come and Go.” 


Throughout all this work the child is 
trained in the mechanics of reading. He is 
taught the left to right eye sequence, the 


return sweep, and the top to bottom line - 


sequence. He is taught to make a gradual 
transition from recognition of similarities 
and differences in forms of objects and 
pictures to forms of words. We combine 
this method with the kinesthetic approach. 
To be specific, the child traces each letter 
of the word with his finger, while at the 
same time he tries to say the word. 

It is difficult to find a reading readiness 
test that is adequate for all types of situa- 
tions, and in particular, one that can be 
used with deaf children. Because of this 


we make our own testing materials. 
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The print in the Pre-School material 
must be sufficiently large to avoid injury 
to the children’s eyes. There is no material 
z:ailable on the commercial market that 
satisfies our requirements. Hence, here 
too we must provide our own. 

Certain important “physical and physio- 
logical factors must be considered in mak- 
ing these cards and charts. A child’s eyes 
are not ready to make the adjustment to 
read books during the Pre-School ages. 
All Pre-School children with normal vision 
are far-sighted during this stage. But, as 
you know, this factor is not significant 
when children read at a distance greater 
than 40 inches if the print is large enough, 
since the eye is constructed so that dis- 
tance seeing is accomplished with a mini- 
mum of effort. 

Lighting cannot be overemphasized in 
this regard. The amount of nervous ten- 
sion decreases significantly as the level of 
illumination increases, and correct light- 
ing helps us in our goal of the perfectly 
relaxed child. 

The cards and charts in the Pre-School 
have uniform manuscript writing; one 
inch for single spaced letters such as the 
small manuscript a, and two inches for 
the double spaced letter, such as 6. 


Readiness for Reading 


We have found that children cannot 
read before they are ready, but that mental 
age alone is an insufficient -measure of 
reading readiness. “A pupil may have 
reached a mental age of six and one-half 
years and still be far from ready in other 
respects for the first reading lessons. Con- 
trariwise, children with lower mental ages 
may be so well equipped with the special 
foundational skills in reading as to learn 
successfully.” We have found this state- 
ment of Dr. Arthur Gates to be true in our 
work with children of Pre-School age. 
Gray too says that “reading readiness is 
largely a product of experience, guidance 
and special training.” ° 

The mental age is, therefore, only one of 
the factors we consider in our program. 
As Dr. Gesell indicated yesterday sociali- 
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zation and social security are factors of 
prime significance. 

Is this program successful? 

We feel that it is. 

The teachers in the succeeding grades 
find that the skills acquired in the Pre- 
School reading program have proved of 
the greatest value in paving the way toward 
functional language. 

Results count, and we feel that our 
happy, well-adjusted children prove that 
reading is fun! 


READING IN PRIMARY GRADES 
By Martian CRANDELL 


Our aim is, of course, to make printed 
and written language live for the deaf 
child. Purpose and meaning in reading is 
an integral part of total language develop- 
ment. 

When we have class experiences which 
we discuss and write about, when the child 
relates a personal experience with the 
teacher’s help, and writes about it—where 
in such experiences has Oral English be- 
gun and reading ended? 

In fact, we integrate reading with all 
our subjects so, in a sense, we teach read- 
ing all day long. 

In Junior High School 47, we are using 
one of the many attractive series of read- 
ing books, the Elson Gray series. An ex- 
amination of all the different series avail- 
able shows that the language constructions 
in the primers and first readers are similar 
—that is, they use the language of child- 
hood. 

And what is this? It is language ex- 
pressing desire, ability, preference and in- 
terest in the child’s world. Here are a few 
illustrations: 

I like to ride my bike. 

I don’t want to go to bed. 

I saw a man painting a bird house. 

The boys are playing ball. 

May I go to the park to swing? 

Will you play with me? 
If a deaf child is going to read this sort of 
language with enjoyment and full compre- 
hension, he must be able to begin to ex- 


‘press his own thoughts in such terms. 
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So, we have arranged our language 
work to coincide with the sort of language 
in the books we are reading. In order to 
give him a quick clear picture of correct 
usage, a verb chart has been evolved. It 
was described at length in the May, 1944, 
' issue of the Votta Review under the title 
“Natural Language for the Deaf.” It in no 
way takes the place of all our other lan- 
guage work. It simply has to do with cor- 
rect verb usage. 

I shall describe the handling of the first 
story in the Elson Gray Primer; Fun With 
Dick and Jane. It is the language sug- 
gested by the picture stories that provides 
valuable language work for the deaf. The 
text in the early stories is very meager. 

' First phase: 
Teaching of new language suggested 
by pictures. 
Practice with language principles in- 
volved. 

Second phase: 

Handling as suggested by teacher’s man- 
ual accompanying book, as far as we are 
able, such as: What is Dick doing? What 
are Jane and Sally doing? Children give 


over Form III. 





answers using 





Third phase: 
Reading the text. 
Attention to quotation marks. What 
did Dick say? Who said, “ re 
Fourth phase: 
Development of picture story for which 
we use past tense, and this is done in 
the following manner: 


First Step 


Teacher presents cards containing story. 
Each card has separate word or phrase on 
it and they are all mixed up. Teacher 
says: 

Dick has a red airplane. Children pick 
out cards and assemble sentence in slot 
chart. Each sentence is given this way 
until the following story is built up. 





| He | | threw | | it | | up in the air. | 








| It} | came | | down. | 
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| Father | | was coming | | home. | 











| The airplane | | hit | | his hat. | 


What did Jane say? Children consult 
book to find what Jane said. This is valu. 
able practice in lip reading and sentence 
making and it’s all fin. 








Second Step 


When the children are ready, teacher 
asks question and children assemble an- 
swer on slot chart in same manner, as: 

Where did grandmother and grand. 
father live? 


| Grandmother | | and | | grandfather | 
| lived | | on a farm. | 
Who came to see them? 
| The family | | came to see | | them. | 
Third Step 


(According to ability of class.) 
Teacher writes questions as guide and 
children write answers which form story. 
In this story there should be drill on: 
| wanted to | | could not | 


did not want to | with Form II of verbs. 


What did Puff want Puff wanted to play 
to do? with mother. 

But, did mother want But, mother did not 
to play? want to play. 

What did she want to She wanted to make an 
do? apple pie. 


Then, what did Puff 
want to do? 
But, could Tim play? 


Then, Puff wanted to 
play with Tim. 

But, Tim could not 
play. 


Why not? He was a toy. 


Each episode is similar and some child- 
ren can write the last two paragraphs of 
the story without the aid of questions. 

This is valuable practice in composition 
work. It is also valuable practice in un- 
derstanding questions. It offers an excel- 
lent opportunity for the -teacher to make 
contributiéns to the story, of language 
forms to be learned by the class in the 
near future. It simply forms an extra 


- reading unit and approximates what the 
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hearing child could do orally. That is a 
int I wish to stress. 

The children are not required to memo- 
rize the story; we want them to enjoy it. 
It is not a test of the ¢éhild’s ability to 
make a story, but by this method he is 
gaining in the use and understanding of 
language. Sometimes we write the answers 
on the blackboard under the Fitzgerald Key. 

The other books in this series—the So- 
cial Studies, Health Books and Science 
Books accompanying the Basic Readers— 
are delightful and are simply read for en- 
joyment. We often dramatize them. Some- 


‘times the children find answers to ques- 


tions in them. 

We have a library table in each room 
and every effort is made to create an en- 
joyable atmosphere around reading ex- 
periences. 


GROUP READING 
By Marte T. McNEtL 


To those of you who saw my demon- 
stration of teaching reading to two groups 


‘ of children of different reading ability, 


this paper will explain my procedure. 

One group of children have reading 
scores that range from 3 to 3.4, the other 
group from 3.5 to 3.9. 

The lower group uses the Elson Gray 
book, entitled “Streets and Roads” for its 
basic reader. The upper group uses the 
next book in the series, entitled “Mére 
Streets and Roads.” 

My reading period is forty-five minutes 
every day. One day, I might arrange my 
work in this manner. 


With the children of Group I, I begin 


with the development of the new vocabu- 
lary of the story to be read. I strive to 
give the children a clear concept of each 
word or expression through pictures, dra- 
matization and discussion. After discuss- 
ing the pictures in the reader, the children 
read several pages of the story guided by 
questions as we go along. 

Meanwhile the children of Group II 
have been working on a written assign- 
ment on the story they read the day be- 
fore. Then they have a ehoice of more 
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reading activities. They may work in their 
work books, with the picture cards, or 
read the library books. For this part of 
the lesson, I allow twenty minutes. 

Then I correct the assigned work of 
Group II, review the vocabulary of the 
story to be read, recall the part of the 
story read the previous day and proceed 
with the further reading of it. 

After fifteen minutes, I correct the work 
of Group I, give help where needed, or 
answer any questions. 

Sometimes, the last five minutes are 

used for an impromptu dramatization of 
some humorous or very dramatic part of 
the story. This is done for the enjoyment 
of the entire class. 
_ In planning my work, | arrange it so 
that the development of new vocabulary is 
undertaken with only one group in any 
given period. Review work is done with 
the other group. There is not enough time 
to develop vocabulary thoroughly : with 
both groups on the same day. 

To keep all the children gainfully em- 
ployed for the entire period is one of the 
most difficult problems in this type of 
work. It necessitates a quantity and vari- 
ety of materials to give each child an op- 
portunity to work independently and at 
his own rate of speed. I have found the 
following materials essential to insure pur- 
poseful work on the part of all the children 
all the time: 1. Basic readers, 2. A definite 
assignment on the story in the reader, 3. 
Work books, 4. Picture cards, 5. Library 
books, 6. Note books. 

Basic readers: 1 know there is no need — 
for discussing the importance of having 
attractive basic readers for the children. 
Colorful, well illustrated books are of tre- 
mendous help in arousing the child’s de- 
sire to read. The use of a set of basic 
readers, throughout the early grades, pro- 
vides for the continuous growth of read- 
ing vocabulary and for the frequent re- 
view of it. 

A definite assignment of work on the 
story being studied is helpful as it pro- 
vides for a re-reading of the story and 
gives the child another opportunity to use 
the vocabulary in a new situation. In this 
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written work, all responses must be given 
in sentences. This encourages the child to 
think and express himself as clearly as he 
can. No assignment is posted until the 
reading of the story has been completed. 

The assignments used most frequently are: 

1. Questions on the story 

2. Sentences to be completed with a 
word, phrase or clause 

3. Sentences offering multiple choice for 
their completion 

4. Matching two parts of a sentence to 
complete it 

5. True and false statements which call 
for a yes or no answer and a sentence from 
the reader to substantiate the child’s 
choice. 

Work Books give the child varied ex- 
periences with the vocabulary of the stories 
in the basic reader. They are attractive 
and well planned. In order to facilitate 
their correction, I have made out an an- 
swer key on a set of small cards with the 
answers for the work of each page on a 
separate card. 

Picture Cards. The teacher can use 
magazine pictures, mounted on oak tag, to 
good advantage in planning more work 
for her class. 

Word and picture matching gives the 
child an opportunity for the review of 
words in frequent use, such as the names 
of fruits, vegetables, the furnishings of a 
home, sports, etc. 

Pictures with questions printed below 
give the child a bit more of reading. 

A number of small pictures, mounted on 
a card, give the child work in classifying 
them into their respective groups, such as 
toys, games, or the grouping of foods to 
make up well balanced meals. 

A picture, which suggests a story some- 
what similar to one in the reader, pro- 
vides for correlation in the language ac- 
tivities. 

A picture about which the child might 
like to make up some questions for his 
classmates to answer is another use for a 
picture. 

We have library books of the third year 
reading level in our reading corner, along 
with those that are less difficult. The child 
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is encouraged to read them and point out 
to his classmates and teacher anything of 
particular interest to him. Copies of the 
Weekly Reader are also valuable, as they 
are timely, welf graded and interesting to 
the children. 

Note Books are time savers and keep a 
record of the work in an orderly fashion, 

This reading period is a busy. time for 
the teacher and the pupils. It is a satisfac. 
tory one for the children, as they are en- 
gaged in varied reading activities and are 
working at their own speeds. It is a satis. 
factory one for the teacher, as she is work- 
ing with small homogeneous groups and 
in such close contact with her children 
that she feels she has her finger on the 
pulse of their program all the time. 

In addition to my daily reading period, 
in which I aim to establish basic reading 
habits and skills, the children are given 
more experience in reading in their home 
rooms. This may be in connection with 
their social studies or in seeking informa- 
tion for their particular unit of activity. 

They are taken to the Public Library 
each week. There they find books for their 
enjoyment or to provide information for 
their class room work on their individual 
interests. A charming librarian who is 
much interested in deaf children is in 
charge of the children’s room. To many a 
library period, there is added the thrill of 
a well-told story. After the story telling, 
all the children are interested in securing 
that particular book so that they may read 
it themselves. 

Before returning the library books they 
are discussed in the classrooms. This in- 
troduces the children to many interesting 
books and gives the teacher an insight into 
the child’s interests and progress. These 
reports should be kept brief. The child- 
ren might be asked to answer the follow- 
ing questions: 


1. What’s the name of your book? 

2. Is it a true story or make believe? 

3. Who are the people or animals in the 
story? 

4. When did the story take place? 

5. Where did the story take place? 
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6. What part did you like best? 

7. Draw a picture of that part. 

Everything connected with the library 
books should be kept pleasurable, as this 
is the time to lay the foundation for the 
formation of a life time habit that should 
be a source of satisfaction and happiness 
for these children. 


READING IN THE UPPER SCHOOL 
By M. CaTHERINE WILMAN 


We believe that the teaching of reading 
should be a continuous process from pre- 
school through junior high school. We be- 
lieve that reading readiness is not merely 
an expression used in reference to begin- 
ning reading, but that it is the problem of 
every reader from his first to his last ex- 
perience with the world of books. We go 
along with both schools of thought on the 
controversial subject of intensive drill ver- 
sus extensive reading. 

There can and should be definite im- 
provement in the many aspects of reading 
at all phases of the child’s school life. We 
no longer take it for granted that a pupil 
learns to read in the lower and middle 
grades and that our job is accomplished 
when we place a book in his hands. We 
teachers of the deaf are probably more 
aware of the acuteness of this problem in 
the teaching of reading than any other 
group of teachers. Our plan for teaching 
reading endeavors to insure a continuous 
co-ordinated reading program from the 
pre-school classes through our junior high 
department. 

As Bess Goodykoontz in the Thirty- 
Sixth Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education states it: 

If ability is to be developed to meet the 
many reading needs of children and adults, 
specific arrangements must be made for the 
inclusion of reading instruction in the school 
program, and for the assignment of the re- 
sponsibility for such instruction at all levels 
of the school. 

Originally we thought of reading readi- 
ness as a program that was used in refer- 
ence to beginning reading. Today, how- 
ever, it is recognized as a necessary ad- 
junct to clear thinking on all of our read- 
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ing problems. Our pupils need a readiness 
program for their reading of science ma- 
terial, of social science texts, for their full 
enjoyment of the newspaper and for their 
reading as a leisure activity. 

So much has been written in recent 
years on the teaching of reading that the 
various techniques of the “trade” need not 
be discussed at this point. Rather would 
we prefer to talk about the program as it 
is used in the upper grades of Junior High 
School 47. In order to give the complete 
picture of our program as an unbroken 
progress from pre-school through the jun- - 
ior high school, I will deal with the read- 
ing in the regular classes rather than with 
the problem of remedial work which we 
have with us always. 

As Miss McLaughlin indicated in her 
paper, the Junior High School Depart- 
ment of sixteen classes in the 7th, 8th, and 
9th years is divided’ into groups accord- 
ing to their reading grades. This plan for 
grouping minimizes the grade spread. It 
eliminates the situation of which we are 
all too aware, where classes of ten pupils 
cover a range of from four to ten reading 
grades. 

This plan enhances the opportunities for 
study of individual differences. It makes 
possible the preparation of work to cover 
these differences. It widens the scope of 
the teacher in that she has more time 
available for the preparation of materials. 

Three periods of forty-five minutes each 
per week are devoted to definite instruc- 
tional procedures on the level of reading 
achievement for each pupil. The reading 
grades are determined by the results made 
in the Standard Achievement Test. 

To supplement this work each class 
teacher has a period assigned for the pupils 
to work in the school library. In addition, 
our library is open at all times to the 
pupils. The pupils are taught to find their 
way around the library. They know where 
the fiction is to be found. They learn the 
locations for the encyclopedias, the books 
on nature, transportation, etc. 

The pupils enter the upper school with 
a training in the care of books and a 


knowledge of how to handle a book. They 
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understand the use of the table of contents, 
list of illustrations, and the index. They 
can identify the title page, the preface, the 
introduction. They know the use of the 
dictionary. They enter the department 
ready to embark on a program of exten- 
sive reading experiences. 

A definite series of lessons have been 
worked out on the use of the card catalog. 
These involve finding the answers to the 
following: 

1. What books by this author does the 
library have? 

2. Has the library a book by this title? 

3. What books are there in the library on 
this subject? 


Another series of lessons have been com- 
piled on the use of the encyclopedia. These 
start with the basic problem of choosing 
the correct volume for the subject desired. 
The lessons conclude with a group on spe- 
cific subjects and contain five to ten ques- 
tions that must be answered. 

Similar lessons have been compiled for 
the use of the atlas, Who’s Who in Ameri- 
ca, and the World Almanac. 

The class teacher with the aid of the 
librarian is responsible for the teaching of 
these basic library skills. Every oppor- 
tunity is taken to consult the reference 
volumes in the library. The various groups 
working on a unit of study compile ques- 
tions that they wish to look up on their 
next visit to the library. The teachers are 
constantly aware of the need to stimulate 
interest in this work and to make the re- 
search periods a vital working part of the 
program. When the pupils get their in- 
formation from a library source it makes 
a more lasting impression, and results in 
greater satisfaction. There is growth in 
self-reliance and self-confidence. Whenever 
an urgent question arises in the classroom 
one or two of the pupils are sent out to 
seek the information in the library. 

Incidentally, our school newspaper, “47 
Speaks” features a “Question of the 
Month” in each issue. This question usu- 
ally calls for the need of a reference book. 
The first pupil to turn in a correct answer 
to the editorial board receives a prize of a 
savings stamp. This is just another one of 
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the means we use to stimulate interest jp 
our collection of reference books. 

Our school paper also features in the 
reading program a column of book re. 
views. The pupils write up reviews of two 
or three sentences. Just seeing their names 
in print helps spur the pupils on to enter. 
ing a review for publication. 

We are very fortunate in being located 
opposite a branch of our public library, 
Our pupils and teachers are welcome at all 
times. The library skills taught in the 
school are also practiced in the public 
library. We stress the similarity in ar- 
rangement, in the card catalog and in the 
collection of reference books. Every pupil 
in the Junior High School is urged to take 
out a card in the public library nearest 
his home and to use this neighborhood 
facility. 

Each classroom in the school is equipped 
with a reading corner. The pupils take 
care of the magazines and books. 

In embarking on this reading program 
in the school we found it necessary to re- 
plenish our collection of reference books. 
The modern reference books for juveniles 
are so superior that no school should be 
deprived of them. The Brittanica Junior, 
The World Book Encyclopedia and Comp- 
ton’s Pictorial Encyclopedia have been 
written especially for young people. 


Seeuring Materials 


Acquiring the materials for such a read- 
ing program is a prime consideration. It 
is a question that always causes worry 
arising from two causes. The first cause 
is the lack of funds, and we who are re- 
sponsible for a minority group in the edu- 
cational world usually fare worse than the 
larger numbers that can be grouped to- 
gether educationally. The second cause, 
and one more easily overcome, is the ne- 
cessity of finding books that will fit the 
needs of our pupils. In purchasing books 
for a school for the deaf it is necessary to 
inspect each volume. We cannot order 
from a catalog, or as a result of a sales- 
man’s glowing account, or because of an 
interesting book review. There are 80 
many factors that enter into consideration 
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in ordering books. Will the vocabulary be 
too difficult for the age groups that would 
find the material interesting? Is the book 
written mainly in dialect? Is the format 
of the book too childish? 

However, the attractive and stimulating 
juvenile reading material of recent years 
makes our job less arduous. On this ques- 
tion I cannot stress too strongly the need 
for procuring reading material of recent 
publication. The illustrations, the quality 
of paper, the excellent print, each takes a 
part in stimulating a desire to read. This 
point must also be kept firmly in mind in 
respect to the basal texts used in the teach- 
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ing of reading. The proper texts are an 
important phase of a properly planned 
reading program and expenditures for the 
newer books will reap untold harvests in 
maintaining the interests of the pupil and 
in bringing forth his highest efforts. 

Our aim in this program is to provide 
the materials and the teaching of reading 
in order that each pupil may achieve suc- 
cess at his level of reading ability and in 
accordance with his mental capacity. It is 
our firm belief that a properly articulated 
program of reading providing for con- 
tinuous progress cannot help but bring 
success. 


Panel 3. The Teaching of Language 


CHAIRMAN NEWLEE: Our next panel 
session will be devoted to Language, and 
the discussion leader will be Miss Mildred 
A. Groht, Principal of the Lexington 
School. 


Miss GROHT: 

We have a very short period in which 
to discuss a very big problem; that of 
giving to ourseaf pupils a mastery of the 
English language. 

Much has been said and much has been 
written on methods of “teaching language 
to the deaf.” I think we might change this 
wording to “teaching the deaf to use lan- 
guage,” for I have observed that deaf 
children all too often fail to use the lan- 
guage they have been taught. 

I believe that one reason why our deaf 
pupils do not speak or write as correctly 
as we would desire is that they do’ not 
think in correct and connected language. 
How to get them to do so is one of our 
greatest problems—and the use of good 
English will not become habitual until we 
solve this problem. 

The comprehension of language must 
come before the teaching of it. This com- 
prehension should be acquired through 
general lip reading—a great deal of gen- 
eral or incidental lip reading. 

When the child is ready for it, this gen- 
eral lip reading should be followed by 
much silent reading. 


In “The Development of Learning in 
Young Children” there is a chapter on 
“Learning to Talk” in which is found such 
statements as this: “Understanding of the 
significance of words and phrases may be 
acquired before capacity to pronounce or 
to make use of the words in voluntary 
speech.” This statement refers to the ac- 
quisition of language on the part of hear- 
ing children, but it seems to me to lend 
weight to the idea of using much lip read- 
ing and silent reading before speech or 
writing. 

How long we must wait before we get 
“voluntary” use of language and speech 
from our pupils! If our methods were the 
best, would we have to wait so long, I 
wonder? 

In the same chapter as that from which 
I have already quoted is a remark that will 
have meaning for all of us. It is this, “It 
must always be borne in mind that the 
capacity for using language is developed 
through practice.” If the hearing child 
requires practice or repetition. we can 
take some comfort from the fact that our 
deaf children seem never to get sufficient 
practice in the use of the language we 
teach them. : 

What is the best way to get the needed 
practice? We all want to know the answer. 

To have the use of language be spon- 
taneous, the language must be fully under- 
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stood by the child and must come forth 
from a spontaneous and pleasant attitude 
of mind. This may sound idealistic but 
the results are practical! 

I think it is not enough simply to know 
the mechanics of grammar, or to have skill 
in using all the language principles and 
constructions. I think we should develop a 
spirit about it, so our pupils will be eager 
to talk or happy to write. 

We should make it “second nature” to 
put thoughts into words and_ sentences. 
Ease and freedom of thought bring out 
natural expression. No child who thinks 
language is a difficult subject will do very 
interesting or even satisfactory work. 
There must be a spirit as well as an ability 
if we are to get natural expression. 

We should break through the barrier of 
formal teaching. We should give more of 
ourselves to the teaching of language— 
and not be afraid of giving too much help 
to the child; providing, of course, that the 
help be guidance! 

Our speakers will give some of their 
ideas on how best to provide our deaf 
children with the ability to use correct and 
interesting language. 


LANGUAGE IN THE PRE-SCHOOL 
AND PRIMARY CLASSES 


By Marcaret M. HarKNEss 


It is my privilege to discuss with you 
briefly the place of language in the pre- 
school and primary classes. Let me say 
at the outset of my remarks that it is my 
firm belief that the natural language ap- 
proach should be used from the instant we 
begin our work with a little deaf child, 
and be continued throughout his school 
life. Conversational language can and 
should, I feel, be directed toward the tini- 
est deaf child we have in our schools, and 
even before he has any concept of the 
meaning of words on the lips or in silent 
reading, we should talk to the child con- 
stantly. “That’s a big girl,” “Oh, you fell. 
didn’t you?” “I’m proud of you!” all 
should convey meaning, even though that 
meaning is seen only in the facial ex- 
pression at first. 
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From the first day in school, the T.V.A. 
approach to speech and speech reading 
can be used effectively. Most of you know 
the thrill that comes when you are sure 
that the child has real comprehension of 
the meaning of a word for the first time. 
By T.V.A., I mean the Lexington School’s 
“tactile, visual, and auditory” approach, 
which makes use of sight, touch and pos. 
sible residual hearing simultaneously. 

During the early days of pre-school 
language work, we establish the fact that 
objects and people have names, that cer- 
tain actions can be performed from suc- 
cessfully reading the lips, and that the 
days of the week have calendar signifi- 
cance. 

As the ability of the children to read 
the lips develops we branch out into de- 
scriptions of children, picture descriptions, 
identifying certain - sentences from the 
daily news written on the blackboard, 
and from stories, both standard ones and 
imaginary stories made up by the teacher 
to be dramatized by the children. 

The silent reading program runs parallel 
with speech reading in the early days, but 
tends to outstrip it once the children have 
begun to build up a basic silent reading 
vocabulary. Speech, too, is closely related 
to the development of language as child- 
ren eagerly use their new found ability to 
say the names of things, and to use such 
expressions as “Hello,” “I’m warm,” “Be 
careful,” “I’m sorry.” 

As soon as the teacher feels that a five 
or six year old child is ready to write, the 
serious business of written language can 
be tackled. I have found that manuscript 
writing is easily mastered by six year olds, 
who soon can be taught to write names, 
simple action sentences such as “I fell,” 
“T ran” and eventually to copy the daily 
news from the blackboard, changing the 
proper names to pronouns where needed. 
That is, “Mary Jane went to church yes- 
terday” would become “I went to church 
yesterday” in Mary Jane’s news. 

I have found that an invaluable aid to 
comprehension of grammar in the upper 
grades can be prepared for from the start 
by referring to the “Who” words, the verb, 
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the “Where” and When” words casually, 
and, by the end of the first year in school, 
by underlining these words in the news 
sentences with colored chalk. Thus I al- 
ways use orange chalk to underline “Who” 
words, two green chalk lines for verbs, 
white for “What,” yellow for “Where” 
and purple for “When.” I avoid red, blue 
and brown, as these colors are associated 
with the breath, voiced, and nasal sounds 
taught in speech classes. 

Some of the materials which I have 
found most valuable in the teaching of 
beginning language have been individual 
vocabulary books, where pictures are 
grouped on a page according to such cate- 
gories as food, animals, people, and a 
small pocket is pasted at the bottom of 
each page containing the printed words to 
match the pictures. Individual dictionaries 
for each child’s growing vocabulary with 
the words grouped alphabetically, a “Key” 
book where words are inserted according 
to whether they are “Who” words, verbs, 
etc., the Dolch word. cards, the Self-Help 
Picture Dictionary, and all of the neces- 
sary teacher-made material may be used 
successfully to implement the language 
program. 

If, at the end of the pre-school years, a 
child is equipped to comprehend the mean- 
ing of about two hundred nouns, forty 
verbs, five or six “when” words, ten or 
more “where” words, all the colors, and 
numbers to ten, I feel that he has made 
satisfactory progress. 

Moving into the field of language in the 
primary grades, our problem immediately 
becomes more complex. We teachers and 
parents must continue unremittingly our 
use of conversational language and must 
give our children constant practice in lip 
reading increasingly difficult language. 
Picture description, stories, and discus- 
sions all must be continued, augmented 
and used so that the children accept this 
growing language horizon as naturally as 
hearing children accept their new language 
experiences. Throughout the primary 
years our children must be equipped to 
write fresh and interesting daily news, 
letters, and descriptions. They should be 
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initiated into the joy of poems and short 
books. 

Through chosen topics, class projects, 
frequent trips, and games, especially ques- 
tion games, we can keep the teaching of 
language alive and absorbing. Bright 
colored class and individual books are al- 
ways a sure way of stimulating the child- 
ren’s efforts and pleasure. 

Spoken language often falls far behind 
written language and consequent discour- 
agement develops in our children. I would 


‘like to suggest that we create situations 


constantly throughout these crucial years 
wherein the children have an opportunity 
to make’ use of language through conver- 
sation, language games and questions. 
Visitors are a good target for these! 

In conclusion I would like to reiterate 
my basic philosophy of natural language 
and to beg all teachers to beware of any 
stilted language in their conversation, 
their methods of teaching, and even in 
their methods of correction. And finally I 
would like to suggest that the most prac- 
tical way in which we can apply this phil- 
osophy is to provide our pre-school and 
primary children with all the experience 
possible—trips, projects, games, parties, 
all may be of invaluable aid in our pro- 
gram of developing living language. A 
desire to learn can be frustrated by con- 
stant correction and drill on the part of 
over anxious teachers. Let us all try to 
avoid this pitfall while striving to give our 
deaf children the freedom of expression 
which we hearing people are free to enjoy. 


LANGUAGE IN MIDDLE GRADES 
By Mary E. NuMBERS 


An intelligent use of language is an es- 
sential tool for living. Proficiency in 
reading, writing, and speaking is not only 
fundamental to the language course in any 
school curriculum but these skills con- 
tribute to every curricular and extra-cur- 
ricular activity. All other subjects, in 
turn, provide the material with which lan- 
guage skills develop. Language is an in- 
tegral part of the class room experience 
all day every day. It is in constant use— 
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in the social studies, in arithmetic classes, 
in the dormitory, in the shop, and on the 
athletic field. The geography teacher is 
not taking over what the language teacher 
should have done when she gives practice 
and help in understanding and using the 
language of geography. Language teach- 
ing in the arithmetic class occurs naturally 
in no other place in the child’s school life. 
He must acquire the language of his trade 
in the shop where the experience occurs. 
So the teaching of language is inevitably 
a joint duty of all teachers. 


Recognizing the Right Way 


In all grades in the Middle School at 
Clarke School, we teach language through 
the use of language. We try to draw out 
the child’s ideas, to find out his needs and 
desires and to teach him the vocabulary 
and the right language constructions to ex- 
press them. Our aim is not merely the de- 
tection and correction of errors, but the 
teaching of the child to express himself 
clearly to his readers and his auditors. 
We may use the infinitive form of the 
verb, the passive voice, or the comparative 
degree in talking with the youngest child- 
ren in our middle grades, if the occasion 
calls for it. And we expect them to learn 
to understand such language. When they 
are ready to use these language principles 
themselves, they must learn the rules for 
their use. The application’ of rules of 
grammar forms a part of the whole scheme 
in our language program. The children 
recognize the need for rules in their games. 
They know that a motorist must drive ac- 
cording to certain definite rules. And they 
must learn that language usage consists of 
definite forms that are considered the most 
appropriate way to communicate with 
others. Some language principles can be 
quickly acquired with a few repetitions 
under the same or similar conditions. Cer- 
tain other principles need various types of 
drill exercises to habituate the deaf child 
to the correct usage which a child with 
normal hearing acquires through constant- 
ly hearing the correct form. 


In shop our small boys learn first to use 
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the saw and the hammer. At that age they 
might occasionally use the jig saw with. 
out disastrous results, but they will use it 
with more dexterity later on when their 
muscular coordination is better developed, 
We do not expect these small boys to use 
the planing machine nor the turning lathe. 
The shop master knows better than to ex- 
pect such skill at too early an age, and 
plans accordingly. So in order to secure 
adequate growth in language during the 
intermediate years, the language teacher 
must have in mind the principles to be 
taught and be ready to seize the oppor- 
tunity to teach them when the natural oc- 
casion arises. Systematic, rather than in- 
cidental, methods are more effective in 
promoting language development. Horo- 
witz did not become the great pianist he is 
by incidental methods of instruction or 
practice. And we cannot expect our middle 
grade children to become proficient in lan- 
guage without well-planned, systematic ex- 
ercises. 


Ideas Follow Experiences 


Skill in language develops through 
varied experiences, for a child must first 
have an experience in order to have an 
idea to express. Such experiences are 
worth very little unless they are supple- 
mented with information which makes the 
experience significant. This information 
comes from many different sources but 
much of it comes from the printed page. 
The ability to read intelligently is another 
major objective of our language program. 

The mechanics of reading are usually 
well established in our Lower School. In 
our Middle grades we are concerned with 
understanding. We must be sure the right 
ideas are being attached to the graphic 
symbols. Our task is largely one of in- 
creasing comprehension. We are con- 
cerned with a study of the meaning and 
significance of what is read, for we believe 
that it is not the material we present to 
the child that makes for his growth, but 
the reaction he makes to the material. No 
one has really learned to read who does 
not apply to his own problems and _ work 
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the thoughts which he has acquired from 
reading. 


Reading for Pleasure 


The basic reading skills are developed 
in the classroom but the school day is not 
long enough to provide time for the use 
of the wealth of material at our disposal. 
So each evening the Middle School child- 
ren have the opportunity of going to the 
Gawith Room, our children’s library, for 
independent supplementary reading. Here 
each child is guided in the purposeful 
reading of books. A generous number of 
attractively illustrated books is provided. 
A teacher is always present to help in the 
choice of books and to explain difficult 
words and expressions when the dictionary 
fails to help. Some of the reading, corre- 
lated with the social studies program, is 
for information. Some books are read for 
the appreciation of man’s cultural develop- 
ment, and many, of course, are read solely 
for entertainment. Understanding rather 
than information is the ultimate goal, 
though information is a necessary stepping 
stone. Dorothy, aged twelve, made this 
point quite clear one day. During the time 
her class was studying China in geography, 
she happened to read and interpret that 
delightful bit of verse by John Kendrick 
Bangs: 

I met a little elf-man once, 
Down where the lilies blow. 


I asked him why he was so small. 
And why he didn’t grow. 


He slightly frowned and. with his eye 
He looked me through and through. 
“I’m quite as big for me,” he said, 
“As you are big for you.” 


The dawn of understanding was an in- 
spiration to her teacher as she said, “Oh, 
I always thought Chinese were queer 
people but now I understand. They prob- 
ably think J am queer, too, but we are all 
just people.” 

The choice of books which we put into 
the hands of our deaf children must be 
made with care. For each individual there 
must be stories that can be read without 
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effort and yet give information. There 
should also be books which challenge his 
understanding and stimulate his imagina- 
tion. The quality of the material is of tre- 
mendous importance in this day of com- 
petition from the movies, funny papers, 
and pulp magazines. It is quite possible to 
find stories in good English, containing 
action, suspense and surprise—the three 
high points of the “funnies.” By carefully 
choosing his books, we can store the 
memory of our deaf child with more 
worthwhile things. 

The third part of our language program 
is the expression of oral and written Eng- 
lish. With vivid first hand experiences a 
part of daily school life, there is no need 
to resort to artificial means to stimulate 
language expression. There is always 
something to talk or write about. When 
field trips are taken, they are always dis- 
cussed and written up. Letters of all types 
are written. Reports are prepared on every 
subject investigated and notebooks are 
kept on each unit of study. There are our 
weekly newspapers to read and to report 
on. There is no dearth of material for 
this phase of language learning, for it must 
always be closely correlated with the read- 
ing program and with all other school ac- 
tivities. If the reading program: is well or- 
ganized, the oral and written English will 
be purposeful, for we believe there is a 
high positive correlation between reading 
English and writing it. 

To express ideas and feelings well is 
just as important as the gathering of in- 
formation and the assimilation of ideas. 
The sculptor cannot create a work of art 
without the material. the tools, the skill, 
and a certain amount of human experience 
and understanding. And our children can- 
not speak or write English well without 
the experience, the ideas, and the skill 
which is acquired through endless prac- 
tice. Our real objective is to tempt and 
.nspire the children to read and speak and 
write, not only today, or this year, but for 
ill time. They must not only learn the art 
vf understanding English but the art of 
using it, for they must practice both for 
the rest of their lives. 
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LANGUAGE IN ADVANCED GRADES 


By Tostas BRILL 


The language problem remains the para- 
mount problem in a school for the deaf, in 
the advanced grades just as much as in the 
primary and intermediate grades. If it 
were not so, there would be no justifica- 
tion for the contiriuance of special schools 
beyond the lower grades, or for special 
vocational schools. In the effort of co- 
ordinating our special branch of educa- 
tion with that of normal children we must 
remain realists. The language limitation 
of the average deaf child, and consequently 
the problem of communication—whether 
orally or by writing—continues to be the 
biggest stumbling block in his school pro- 
gress compared with that of his hearing 
brother. The language foundations are 
laid in the primary grades and developed 
in the intermediate, but it is misleading 
to say that he can then go along with his 
studies just like normal hearing children, 
using the same text books and the teacher 
using the same techniques. I sometimes 
call that “talking the handicap of deaf- 
ness away.” 

Language is the foundation of all aca- 
demic progress, and the deaf person’s mas- 
tery of English affects, to a considerable 
degree, his social and economic progress 
after he leaves school. Miss Helmle, the 
former placement officer of the New York 
Residential Schools for the Deaf, stated in 
one of her reports: 

“When the deaf applicant goes for an 
interview, he must be able to talk about 
himself and what he knows, and he must 
be able to answer questions. Whether he 
talks about himself by means of written 
conversation or through speech and lip- 
reading is not the important issue, al- 
though speech and the ability to read the 
lips greatly help the contact. The more 
normal and intelligent his conversation, 
the better selling job he will do. The 
ability to read and write well, and in a 
conversational style, is imperative.” 

When the student reaches the advanced 
department -he is supposed to have mas- 
tered most of the so-called language prin- 
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ciples—tenses, sentence structures, and 
such like. However, we all know that in 
very many instances that is not the case, 
He still mixes up his tenses, places a period 
after relative and adverbial clauses with- 
out completing the main clause, and com- 
mits other language atrocities. Why is 
that? Some teachers do not quite realize 
that language is learned through usage, 
and is not built up logically or grammatic- 
ally. Grammar was formulated from lan- 
guage, and not the other way around. 
There is nothing natural about the order 
of words or the structure of sentences. It 
becomes natural only through usage. 
Sometimes drillwork is overdone and the 
language exercises have become mere 
juggling with words rather than expres- 
sions of thought. Such drillwork is worse 
than useless, because it produces surface 
results giving both students and teacher 
false measures of achievement. That is no 
argument against drillwork. In my opin- 
ion, drillwork is still needed in the de- 
velopment of language in a school for the 
deaf to compensate in some degree for the 
restricted exposure to language of the 
deaf child, even under the most favorable 
circumstancés. This drillwork,- however. 
should be mainly for correction purposes 
and based entirely on the students’ experi- 
ences. 

A certain degree of correct English 
should be insisted on. However, I would 
be inclined to sacrifice some degree of 
grammatical accuracy to a greater free- 
dom of expression and to the use of idio- 
matic colloquial English. The Language 
Usage Tests in the Standardized Tests 
have absolutely no validity for our deaf 
students. They are weighted with many 
fine grammatical points which hearing 
people, including those of good education, 
pay little attention to in their ordinary 
conversation. I am not worried when my 
students make the mistakes that hearing 
boys and girls make. On the contrary, 
they please me sometimes, because they 
are an indication of approaching “nor- 
malcy.” I am worried about the mistakes 
in the structure’ of sentences and idiomatic 
expressions peculiar to our deaf students. 
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We should expect our students to grow 
jn style and not be satisfied with a con- 
tinued use of extremely simple, childlike 
sentences. We should not let them be 
afraid of making mistakes. Here again, 
individual differences have to be taken 
into consideration. Occasionally, we have 
a student who becomes so fond of long 
words and involved expressions that we 
have to hold him down, but’ generally 
speaking, we should encourage adventur- 
ing into broader fields of expression. 

Language must be functional. Composi- 
tions must not be mere classroom exer- 
cises. Material for compositions should 
be of a type that is meaningful to the 
student. Home experiences, club activities 
and social events are excellent topics for 
composition. Be sure that they have the 
vocabulary and phrases that are necessary 
for the description of these topics. Talk 
them over with your class before asking 
them to write about them, and get all 
kinds of- pertinent vocabulary on the 


blackboard, not that everybody is expected . 


to incorporate all of it, but rather that 
there are language forms there which they 
can use in the expression of any thoughts. 

Letters, as far as possible, should be 
addressed to real friends and actually 
mailed. Establish a correspondence with 
students in another school. 

Bring some of your own business cor- 
respondence, such as asking for catalogs, 
ordering of goods by mail, protests or 
other items to school and have some 
student write them, with you signing the 
letter, of course: ; 

Have students fill out samples of ques- 
tionnaires from industrial firms. 


Have them write notes for things they 
want. Most of the students in our school 
know my weakness. If they wish to be ex- 
cused early or want some other favor, 
they submit their note first to some teacher 
to have it corrected, saying that if there 
are many mistakes in it, Mr. Brill will say 
“No,” whereas, if it is good English, he 
will be in a pleasant frame of mind. 

Language activities must be enjoyable. 
In a recent number of the Votta Review 
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the Teacher Across the Hall, in an article 
entitled, “Too Much Language?” related a 
discussion that arose among a number of 
teachers at her school with reference to 
making children report in detail all their 
experiences,—in that particular instance, a 
visit to the Ice Follies. It seems that one 
of the teachers had not only spent a whole 
morning on a description of this event, but 
had also “pestered” the pupils with ques- 
tions and drills on all the minute vocabu- 
lary and language involved. 

This reminds us of an incident in our 
early days of teaching when a visit to the 
movies—silent, of course—was still a rare 
treat to our children. We forget what the 
particular occasion was, but we offered to 
take our class downtown to a movie in the 
afternoon, during school hours. All were 
delighted, except one boy. He not only 
did not want to go, but was perfectly will- 
ing to spend the afternoon in the class- 
room with younger children. At first he 
would not give any other reason than that 
he did not want to go. but finally ad- 
mitted that his real reason was that he 
would have to write about it in school the 
following day, and that, consequently, he 
would not be able to enjoy the picture 
anyway. From that day on, we decided” 
not to spoil our pupils’ pleasures in shows, 
books, and other entertainment by always 
requiring detailed writicn accounts. 

Too much language? There cannot be 
too,much language in a school for the 
deaf, but it must be a pleasurable experi- 
ence and an expression of thoughts that 
the pupils wish to talk about, not some- 
thing that is imposed upon them by the 
teacher. By all means, take advantage of 
all opportunities when pupils should use 
English in the spoken, written or spelled 
form, but make sure that, first of all, they 
not only have something to say but also 
wish to say it. Language used -in this 
fashion will become part of their language 
make-up that they can use at some other 
time in the future, while language used 
only because the teacher asks them to use 
it will remain a mere classroom exercise 
which will not increase their ability of in- 
dependent expression. 
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General Session 
THURSDAY, JUNE 27 


PRESIDENT C. D. O'Connor, Presiding 


Dr. O’Connor: Dr. Shuster, our major 
speaker today, is the President of the larg- 
est college for women in the world. Hunter 
College and the Lexington School for the 
Deaf have been good neighbors for many 
years. It has been a rare privilege for us 
to be located close to Hunter College, for 
the college authorities have been so gen- 
erous to us. It would have been impossible 
for us to present this Summer Meeting if 
we had not been able to use the facilities 
of Hunter College. 

Dr. Shuster is very much interested in 
the life of our city, of our state, and of 
our nation. He is a man well posted in 
public affairs, and I know he will bring 
you an important message this morning. 
I am happy to present Dr. George N. 
Shuster, President of Hunter College. 


EDUCATION CROSSES 
BOUNDARIES 


By Grorce N. SHUSTER 


Ladies and gentlemen, I am delighted 
to see you here. Our relationships with 
the Lexington School for the Deaf have 
taught us something about the work that 
you are doing. Hunter College is privi- 
leged to participate in several programs 
for training teachers of the handicapped, 
and we work with the Lexington School 
in some modest ways to do a little for the 
training of teachers of the deaf. We are 
interested in it. 

I want to talk to you this morning about 
a bill which is at the present time still 
pending before Congress, a bill to insure 
this country’s participation in the work of 
an international educational organization. 
To this organization there has been given 
a lengthy array of letters of the alphabet 
called UNESCO, which means United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization. 


This bill, which I think will be aceepted 
in the very near future, commits the Govy- 
ernment of. the United States and the 
people of the United States, but very par- 
ticularly the educators of the United 
States, to a program of international edu- 
cation and intellectual cooperation which 
was outlined at a conference in London 
during last summer.* 

Let me say, first of all, what the think- 
ing involved in this business is, and then 
just a word or two about the practical de- 
tails. You know every international or- 
ganization has principles and details. I 


‘ would like to say just a few words about 


the principles. 

I believe it is not often enough realized 
that the difference between war in our 
times and war in the days of yore is the 
difference of geographical objective. For 
instance, if France and Italy, or any two 
contiguous countries, were to declare war 
on each other, then obviously most of the 
major modern weapons of warfare would 
not be used at all. If biological warfare 
were to be introduced, there would be no 
possible way in which the users could pre- 
vent the spread of the disease from the — 
contiguous enemy country back into their 
own. The use of bombs would be out- 
lawed because there just would be no 
point in the mutual destruction of cities 
in that kind of area. Types of warfare 
such as gas would to a great extent be 
unsatisfactory and impractical by reason 
of the fact that a certain density of the gas 
can blow to and blow over a contiguous 
area. 

Just as soon as the objective of war be- 
comes a world-wide objective in which all 
peoples are engaged, and in which the 
destruction of certain strategic centers of 
resistance is imperative, then it becomes 








*President Truman on July 80 signed the Con- 
gressional Resolution authorizing the United States 
to join UNESCO.—Editor. 
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important to develop a totally different 
kind of weapon. I doubt very much 
whether the atomic bomb—about which I 
will say no more, and I am sure you will 
be ‘grateful—would have been invented or 
the experiments to produce it performed 
if we had not been thinking of something 
which would enable us to reduce sea island 
bases thousands of miles away. 


Educational Objectives Will Change 


We are moving, I think, into an era 
in which educational objectives will like- 
wise change. We shall have to think of 
education in a world-wide sense, and as 
a consequence instruments of educational 
activity and dissemination of information 
designed to meet that situation will simply 
have to be developed. They are being 
developed, and the question is merely 
whether education in a respectable sense 
of the term will try to control these or 
whether it will rely on blind chance. 

The major reason for proposing Ameri- 
can participation in the work of the 
UNESCO is to give the American people, 
through their educational organizations, an 
opportunity to make these new devices 
serve a worthy educational purpose, and 
at the same time to promote peace. 

That seems to me one of the most im- 
portant considerations in the world at the 
present time. We all know that unless 
we can produce peace somehow we are 
going to perish by reason of war. But 
we don’t want just peace; we want a peace 
that develops the dignity of the human 
individual, his freedom and his ability to 
participate worthily in an international life 
serving high ethical, artistic and spiritual 
objectives. - 

In order to accomplish this, which is not 
a simple job, the bill before the Senate 
sets up first of all the international organi- 
zation, Which will have its headquarters 
in Paris. I think it will be joined almost 
immediately by every great power on our 
side save Russia. The Russians haye not 
manifested willingness to enter. It will be 
joined also by the neutral countries and 
by the occupied countries, the former 
enemy countries. The objective, of course, 
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as outlined in the constitution, is to pro- 
duce world-wide participation as soon as 
possible. Here in this country the work of 
the educational organizations of the nation, 
the schools, the teaching body, the great 
cultural, scientific and scholarly founda- 
tions, is linked into the work of UNESCO 
by the establishment of a so-called National 
Commission. 

This National Commission will be com- 
prised, if the present bill passes, of a mem- 
bership of about one hundred, half of 
whom will be persons appointed ‘o their 
offices by the State Department, and the 
other half persons chosen by educational 
organizations themselves. This National 
Commission will have the opportunity and 
the duty to bring to focus, in so far as 
our American delegation to UNESCO is 
concerned, those areas of information, 
knowledge and influence which interest us. 


Give Your Skills to the World 


I think that this measure and -all that 
it involves is of so much importance to 
you that your organization might well give 
it some attention. If we consider, for ex- 
ample, only one detail in the human land- 
scape at the present time I think it will 
become obvious that those who are engaged 
in the highly important business of train- 
ing the handicapped have a real function 
to perform. Science today is the greatest 
of material possessions. It is no longer a 
question of what you have by way of 
natural resources that is important. The 


_major question is: do you possess the 


techniques, the skills and the sciences with 
which you can transmute the natural re- 
sources which are in your possession into 
usable human property? Only by the dis- 
semination of science can the peoples of 
the world be brought to the highest stand- 
ard of living. You must think for your 
own benefit, and quite independently of 
the broad human principles to which you 
are dedicated, of the dissemination of 
whatever skills in this field you have ac- 
quired, to all the peoples of the world. I 
urge you, therefore, to give this matter 
some of your attention. Iam sure it will 
prove worth while. 
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Thursday's Panel Discussions 


Topias Brit, Presiding 


CHAIRMAN BriLL: One of the best known 
members of this profession is the leader of 
our first panel this morning, Dr. Fusfeld, 
who was editor of the American Annals of 
the Deaf for many years. He is probably 


Panel 1, The Curriculum 


Dr. FusFeLp: Until now we have been 
considering various segments of the work 
we deal with. Yesterday we had panels 
on Lip-Reading, on Reading Readiness, 
and on Language. This morning we shall 
begin by trying to look at the picture as 
a whole. That often is a very important 
thing because it gives us an opportunity 
to see the situation in all its detail, coor- 
dinated and integrated. When we can see 
the picture as a whole we can discern the 
principles that are involved. It has been 
my experience that if we teachers of the 
deaf can hold on to the major objectives 
for which we are in this particular work, 
it gives us a tremendous impetus to better 
work. That is the general theme of this 
particular panel. We will try to give you 
a rounded picture of it. 

Our speakers will be Mr. Richard G. 
Brill, Principal-Elect of. the Newark Day 
School for the Deaf, and Miss Alice M. 
Teegarden, of the faculty of Gallaudet Col- 
lege. 


The Chairmen Participate 


One of the fine things of the program so 
far has been that the chairmen of the 
respective panels have not been just chair- 
men. They have helped by comments and 
discussion of their own, and I[ shall try 
to follow that principle myself. It will be 
my turn as Chairman to close our part of 
the program, and I shall call my remarks 
“The Curriculum — Purpose and Other- 
wise.” 


one of the most scholarly men in our pro- 
fession, and he has made a special study 
of the curriculum in schools for the deaf, 
It is a great pleasure for me to present Dr, 
Irving S. Fusfeld, of Gallaudet College. 


THE CURRICULUM IN SCHOOLS 
FOR THE DEAF 


By RICHARD G. BriLi 


The curriculum is defined by the Dic- 
tionary of Education as being “a body of 
prescribed educative experiences under 
school supervision, designed to provide an 
individual with the best possible training 
and experience to fit him for the society 
of which he is a part or to qualify him 
for a trade or profession.” There are other 
possible definitions of the term but this 
is probably the most fitting for a school for 
the deaf, and particularly for a residential 
school for the deaf. Because of the com- 
munication handicap peculiar to deaf chil- 
dren we have long recognized that the re- 
sponsibility of the school for the deaf does 
not end with classroom instruction. Public 
schools speak of educating the “whole 
child,” but this is usually in cooperation 
with the home and church. To a much 
greater extent the school for the deaf is 
responsible for training its pupils in proper 
social living and a wholesome and moral 
outlook. For clearer thinking, thus leading 
to a better understanding of the aims and 
purposes of the whole school *program, 
Superintendent C. H. Hollingsworth of the 
Georgia School for the Deaf has put in 
effect in his school, and advocated nation- 
ally, the term co-curricular rather than 
extra-curricular in referring to those ac- 
tivities sponsored by the school, but taking 
place outside of the classroom. If the ad- 
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ministration and faculty of each school 
have a well defined educational philosophy, 
use of the term co-curricular may serve 
to remind the school staff that all activities 
are part of the educative process with the 
result that every activity sponsored by the 
school must have a positive aim. 

The term course of study is often used 
synonymously for the term curriculum. 
Technically this is incorrect as the course 
of study is “strictly, an official guide pre- 
pared for use by administrators, super- 
visors, and teachers of a particular school 
system as an aid to teaching in a given sub- 
ject or area of study for a given grade, 


combination of grades or other designated © 


class or instruction group; may include 
the aims of the course, the expected out- 
comes, and the scope and nature of the 
materials to be studied, with suggestions 
as to suitable instructional aids, textbooks, 
supplementary reading, activities, teaching 
methods and measurement of achievement.” 
Again, this definition is from the Dic- 
tionary of Education. So we see that the 
course of study is actually only a part of 
the real curriculum. For the remainder of 
this paper we will confine ourselves to a 
discussion of that part of the curriculum 
that falls within the limits of the course 
of study. 


The Course Should Be Flexible 


The course of study in every school. 


should be flexible and continually develop- 
ing. New techniques, new methods, and 
new materials are developed and tried out 
by various workers in the many different 
schools. Each school should know what is 
going on in the rest of the profession, and 
be in a position to consider and weigh the 
possibilities of benefit to its own curricu- 
lum. One of the best ways to keep the cur- 
riculum from growing static is to have a 
permanent curriculum committee of the 
faculty. As most schools for the deaf 
seem to be like ancient Gaul, divided into 
three parts, the primary, intermediate and 
advanced departments, it is well to have 
three separate committees in a large school. 
On these committees should be people 
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whose specific interests are in the fields of 
speech, speech reading, reading, language, 
social studies and arithmetic. One of the 
important functions of the principal and 
the supervising teacher is to keep abreast 
of current literature both in the profession 
of educating the deaf and in general edu- 
cation. In so doing the principal should 
bring pertinent articles to the attention of 
the respective committee members. This is 
not to say that all teachers should not do 
some professional reading, but the prin- 
cipal probably has more opportunity to be 
conversant with the field in general. Fol- 
lowing is an example of the effect of new 
materials on the curriculum. Recently the 
state of Virginia has spent millions of 
dollars in building up educational moving 
picture film libraries. These films were 
available to the school for the deaf and 
the school was able to procure about four 
films every week. The majority of these 
films were sound films, but most of them 
had guide booklets that not only described 
the film continuity and printed the dia- 
logue, but also suggested supplementary 
study materials. Most of the films we 
ordered were correlated with social studies. 
The language gain that some teachers were 
able to obtain as the result of the interest 


. the children had in the films was very 


apparent. A continuing, well planned use 
of such films will bring about a very defi- 
nite change in the curriculum. 


Special *Needs Must Be Recognized 


Theoretically the course of study in a 
school for the deaf should follow the pat- 
tern of the public school curriculum as 
closely as possible, as we are educating 
our pupils to take their place in a hearing 
world. But the fact that we have such 
special schools as schools for the deaf is 
recognition of a special problem. As all 
teachers of the deaf know, the educational 
problems of typically deaf children are 
very different from the educational prob- 
lems of normal children. For example, the 
communication and language handicap of 
deaf children make the extreme unit and 
project method of the progressive school 
of thought less practical and less conducive 
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to the aims desired in a school for the 
deaf than in a public school. But some of 
our teachers of the deaf could benefit from 
observation “of such work in_ public 
schools by introducing a little less formal- 
ism in their work. In many of our schools 
for the deaf the teaching of general science 
in the upper grades could very definitely 
profit by closer adaptation to some public 
school methods and procedure. 

The courses of study in various schools 
for the deaf vary from one extreme of 
merely listing the text to be covered in a 
particular subject in a particular year to 
the other extreme where the course of 
study is in such minute detail that all the 
drill sentences in language are included. 
As in nearly everything else, a middle 
course is more to be desired. Too much of 
a skeleton outline is not going to give much 
coordination or continuity from year to 
year. The aims sought will be only the 
aims as the individual teacher sees them, 
and not those of the school as a whole. 
The classes of the inexperienced teacher 
in particular are going to suffer under this 
type of curriculum. Also, the school where 
the ratio of teachers to supervising teach- 
ers is large will be that much poorer with 
the very general type of course of study. 


The course of study that includes even the | 


most minute details ignores the psycholo- 
gical factor of individual differences. We 
have the individual differences of pupil to 
pupil and teacher to teacher. Jn addition 
we have the differences in general capa- 
bility from one class to another. The 
course of study outlined in great detail 
does not promote good teaching in the 
light of all these differences. 

The effectiveness of the curriculum is 
dependent upon the individual teacher. 
Any course of study probably has a cer- 
tain amount of useless material or “dry 
rot” in it. But it is not very feasible for 
one individual to determine what is “dry 
rot” in a course that somebody else is 
going to teach. An exercise that may have 
deteriorated into a time wasting, useless 
type of drill when taught by one teacher 
may be interesting, dynamic, and useful 
when taught by another teacher. The in- 
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experienced teacher, one who has _ been 
trained but is in her first year or two of 
teaching, usually has a fragmentary know- 
ledge of her work. She has learned cer- 
tain procedures and she has learned what 
to do in certain situatioris. But she soon 
finds that she has a lot more to learn. This 
new teacher should have a good course of 
study for her guide, but more important 
is the personal element of good supervision. 
Most of us are aware that many teachers, 
and particularly inexperienced teachers, 
“overshoot” consistently. These teachers 


are talking and teaching on a level over * 


their pupils’ heads much of the time. Some 
of us are less aware that there are teachers, 
particularly in the intermediate and upper 
grades, who consistently “undershoot.” 
What they think is teaching is merely 
translating material into a second or third 
grade language level, and they are thus 
keeping their pupils from growing, al- 
though they may be getting over a few 
facts. No written course of study is likely 
to help either of these teachers. Again, it 
is good supervision that is more important. 


The Possible Fallacy of Tests 


Most teachers who attend summer 
schools at universities and schools of edu- 
cation sooner or later become exposed to 
courses in tests and measurements. One of 
the aims of such a course is to have the 
student become imbued with the spirit of 
scientific measurement in education, and 
one of the primary tools is the objective 
test. It is very easy to place too much em- 
phasis on the objective test in a school for 
the deaf. The objective test does not test 
the general development of the deaf child. 
It emphasizes factual material and puts an 
over-emphasis on recognition. It tends 
to place the wrong sense of values in the 
deaf child’s mind by stressing the im- 
portance of certain isolated facts. This 
type of test does not measure his general 
development, his ability to think in English 
or his ability to express himself in English. 
Factual knowledge that a deaf child is not 
able to express does him very little good. 

In conclusion the curriculum. of the 
school for the deaf should be such that it 
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is a help in obtaining the following objec- 
tive which was stated by Mr. Leonard 
Elstad when he was superintendent of the 
Minnesota School for the Deaf. “Our aim 
js to turn out a product who is in the first 
place a lady or a gentleman. This product 
should be able to live in harmony with 
others, to accept correction with grace, to 
follow instructions without questions, to 
abide by the rules, to stay on the job, to 
be loyal and to be appreciative. Skills can 
be learned readily. The qualities listed 
above can be learned only through con- 
stant trial and error experiences. We have 
a duty to each child who goes through our 
schools to train him for living a life, and if 
this enable him to complete a course of 
study which compares with the course his 
hearing brother completes, well and good, 


. but this latter is really of secondary im- 


portance.” 


THE PROBLEM OF SPEECH IN 

THE CURRICULUM AS THE - 

LATTER CONCERNS ADVANCED 
AND OLDER PUPILS 


By Auice M. TEEGARDEN 


Before the Easter holiday I asked one 


. of my students at Gallaudet how he ex- 


pected to spend his vacation. His answer 
was, “I am hoping that I may go down 
the Pot/o/mac to Kesapeake Bay on a 
yacht, “I had just explained that chemis- 
try was pronounced with a k and that it 
was not chemistry. Pot/o/mac was a mis- 
take in accent, of course, and yacht was 
pronounced just as it is spelled. 


This is indicative of our speech prob- 
lems at Gallaudet. They are fairly repre- 
sentative of the problems in the advanced 
classes in schools for the deaf, but we 
tackle them in a different way. 


Our speech work in the college is almost 
entirely individual work. We strive for 
easy conversational habits, for perfection 
in speech reading; we train the ear to 
understand spoken words, and not the least 
of these is pronunciation with speech cor- 
rection and work on accent. 


~ 
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In elementary schools words are cir- 
cumscribed, pupils use those words which 
approximate their experiences. In ad- 
vanced work the curriculum branches out 
into fields that are strange to the student, 
greatly enlarging their vocabularies. The 
unfamiliar words arrange themselves into 
three groups for correction: the teaching 
of accent, the teaching of pronunciation, 
and ‘the teaching of correct phonetics. 
Proper accent is most necessary for intel- 
ligible speech, when words like embassy 
become em/bas/sy; character, cha/rac/ 
ter; cadet, ca/det; or exe/cu/tive for 
executive; inter/pret for imterpret; geo/ 
met/ry for geometry or at/o/mic for 
atomic. There must be much work on 
pronunciation for words like the groups 
ending in que and gue; when most always 
one gets anti/kew for antique; picture/ 
skew for picturesque; fati/gew for fatigue; 
and when we say communique my students 
say, “Why not ‘uni/kay’?” Then there is 
sokiety for society; Prof. Hu/gus for 
Hughes; and words used during the war 
such as Marine Corps, Iwo Jima, or 
Okinawa. Finally we have sounds which 
present difficulties, such as the indefinite 
“a” on the ends of words like extra, alge- 
bra, idea, insignia; the suffixes “cian” in 
musician, “ham” in Shoreham; and the 
breath consonants, especially “s” and “x.” 

At Gallaudet College, Speech and Speech 
Reading is part of the curriculum as an 
elective course. It is interesting to note 
what students select speech. Those from 
schools which stress the oral method in- 
variably sign up for speech work as a 
matter of course, but there are often those 
who have felt the lack of training in their 
home schools and before it is too late want 
to accomplish what they can. I have in 
mind one student. When he started I felt 
it was going to be a waste of time but I 
did not have the heart to say so, when he 
was so eager. Frankly, I thought there 
was a young lady in question, who had 
excellent speech, and when his interest in 
her lagged I expected him to give up his 
speech work. Not at all—he has kept 
right on, doggedly, for two years, and the 
results have paid. 
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Then there are the students of high 
school age, many of them, who have be- 
come deaf and have gone to a state school 
for anywhere from three months to two 
years. These constitute a speech reading 
problem. Many state schools cannot give 
these students individual work, so this be- 
comes our problem. Some come straight 
from hearing high schools without any 
means of communication except writing. 

Also there are the students with partial 
hearing. Many own hearing aids. We urge 
them to wear them all the time, but until 
hearing aids become less cumbersome and 
less expensive .we shall not accomplish 
that. We are constantly battling with those 
who are ashamed to wear hearing aids, 
altho they wear them at the movies and 
in their rooms to hear the radio. A number 
of our students obtain hearing aids before 
they leave college feeling they will be bet- 
ter equipped to get along in the hearing 
world. 

We emphasize the teaching of speech 
reading. That will give the students the 
most help, whatever vocation they choose. 
Vocational rehabilitation groups say they 
can place deaf people who read lips, even 
if the speech is poor, better than those who 
cannot read lips. Some of our seniors 
have realized their lack of adequate prepa- 
ration and asked for intensive speech 
reading practice. One such senior, who 
graduated this June, is intending to teach 
orally this year. 

There is the need of implanting speech 
consciousness in our students and creating 
in them the desire to speak correctly. There 
are adult deaf who do not always care 
whether they pronounce words correctly 
or not. The desire has to be instilled into 
them. I often tell my students about my 
own parents. My father, when I would 
correct him, would say, “Why have you 
let me say it wrong all these years?” and 
my mother’s reaction the very opposite, “It 
doesn’t make any difference; people under- 
stand me anyway.” My students invariably 
feel that my father’s attitude is the better. 

The emotional factor is important in the 
teaching of speech. This is particularly 
so with advanced students. It is easy for 
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them to lose confidence in themselves. A 
teacher can work with a small child again 
and again over a new speech sound and 
he is not likely to burst into tears as a 
college girl did for me recently because 
she couldn’t get a perfect “st.” Part of 
our task is to instill confidence in them- 
selves. They must learn that their mistakes 
are natural ones and are funny, just as we 
laugh at ourselves when we fall down. 
A readiness to laugh at their own mistakes 
must be developed, but we must laugh 
with them and not at them. Sometimes 
the effects of not understanding our stu- 
dents are lasting. I am thinking of a 
young woman who had considerable hear- 
ing. When she was a child she overheard 
someone say she heard too much. to be in 
a school for the deaf. From then on she 
pretended not to hear, and today the re- 
serve and shyness of that young lady cer- 
tainly can be traced to that unthinking 
remark. 


A Program for the Future 


We at Gallaudet have a program for the 
future. We are striving to improve our 
Department of Speech. We are hoping to 
have more speech teachers so that more 
students may have speech practice. The 
faculty of the college has decided to give 
one hour of credit for speech work begin- 
ning next fall. That may stimulate a 
greater interest, but it was given princi- 


pally for work accomplished. Hearing aids’ 


will be used to a greater extent in the 
future at Gallaudet and there will be a 
closer coordination between the testing 
and the functional use of residual hearing. 

Part of the training of our normal class 
at Gallaudet is in correcting speech and 
teaching speech reading to the college stu- 


dents. This is supervised. This training 


works both ways, as it affords additional 
opportunities for the college students to 
practice their speech on others than the 
teacher, and to read unfamiliar lips. 
From the time of Edward Miner Gallau- 
det’s return from a trip to Europe in 1868 
he advocated the oral method as an integral 
part of the curriculum in American schools 
for the deaf. This policy is still maintained 
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at the college. In class-rooms speech is 
used along with signs for the benefit of 
those who do not know signs. 

] would like to conclude by telling about 
a young man who took speech with me 
for two years. Last year he used his hear- 
ing aid only when he came to class. This 
year he wore it all the time. In discussing 
plans for next year he remarked that he 
wanted to improve in speech and speech 
reading so much so that when he became 
a senior he might be able to teach speech 
reading as a part of his practice teaching. 


THE CURRICULUM—PURPOSES 
AND OTHERWISE 


By Irvine S. FusFELD 


Not so long ago the Training Schaol 
Bulletin of the Training School at Vine- 
land, New Jersey, carried a set of excerpts 
from “A Guide to Curriculum Adjustment 
for Mentally Retarded Children,” issued 
by the U. S. Office of Education. One of 
the excerpts was: 

“Education for the mentally retarded is 
not different in its aim from education for 
any group of children.” 

By analogy we may conclude that edu- 
cation for deaf children is not different in 
its aim from education for any group of 
children. This is riot only a sound axiom 
to start with but it also is a valuable axiom, 
for if curriculum construction interests in 
other fields evolve something productive 
for their own special reeds it is quite likely 
there may be something in it of value for 
us to use in our work with deaf children. 

‘To return for a moment to further ex- 
cerpts from the same report of the U. S. 
Office of Education: 

“The primary aid is to teach the indi- 
vidual to live better; to teach him to use 
all of his capacities; to teach him to be- 
come a useful member of the social group. 
Whether he is in a day school or in a 
residential school, the general purpose is 
the same. The social group of which he is 
a member may be the community at large 
or it may involve the more circumscribed 
life of the institution. Yet the aim is al- 
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ways to make him a better and more effi- 
cient member of the group in which he 
lives. This is the basic philosophy under- 
lying every curriculum adjustment. 


“If one analyzes the concept of social 
efficiency, two traits stand out as of para- 
mount importance — self-expression and 
self-control. To be able to express one’s 
self in work and play, in individual and 
in group action in terms of personal abili- 
ties and interests, is a primary requisite 
for happiness and efficiency. But to be able 
to control one’s self in keeping with so- 
cially accepted standards of behavior is 
even more important. Self-expression with- 
out self-control leads to chaos and ruin.” 


The primary aim of the curriculum, 
then, is to teach the individual “to live 
better.” The theme of this meeting, “Bet- 
ter Speech for Better Living,” is a happy 
expression of the same thought. Symbolic 
of this thought also is that remarkable 
picture on the cover of the program book- 
iet, showing two tots from the Lexington 
School, one helping the other to produce 
the correct sound. The speech effort, valua- 
ble as it is in itself, is also the vehicle by 
which each of these children is being taught 
to become a useful member of the social 
group. 

Thus does the theory of curriculum study 
bridge the gap between the cold routine of 
the content of the school program and the 
subject on whom it is imposed, the pupil. 

Above all we must learn that the curricu- 
lum is a broad concept. We must conceive 
of the curriculum as that body of experi- 
ences which enable the child to become a 
participating and a contributing member 
of the community in which he lives. The 
school, the course of study, the teacher, 
together make an agency provided by 
society to fulfill that purpose. 

We are all acquainted with the set rou- 
tine that prevails in so many of our 
schools for the deaf. Not only is the day 
portioned out with great care, from the 
time the children wake in the morning to 
the moment they go to bed, but the order 
of activity within the school building 
during the school hours is scheduled out 
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to the minute. Fragments of time are care- 
fully allotted to each of the pieces of the 
course of study. Technically, this aids 
supervision and it is supposed to help the 
teacher cover the ground. It means an 
intricate web of routine, and the basic 
curriculum must fit into that routine. This, 
we contend, is not altogether wholesome. 
The rigidity of this sort of procedure tends 
to stiffen the quality of the teaching—and 
after all, if there is a restraint, even an un- 
seen restraint, upon the teaching effort, no 
matter how wholesome the curriculum ap- 
pears to be and no matter how grand is 
the philosophy back of the curriculum, the 
entire school program is certain to suffer. 
The conclusion we seek to propose is that 
the curriculum will lag, even fail, in its 
movement toward the goals for which it 
is set up if there is not spontaneity and en- 
richment. This concept should have a 
prominent place in all curriculum thinking. 


Reviewing May Be Overdone 


There is another factor, because of its 
influence on the curriculum, to which we 
wish to refer perhaps bitingly. We all 
know that many a school is governed care- 
fully by the so-called course of study, 
which either by elaborate detail at one 
extreme or by general outline at the other 
informs the world concerning the content 
which deaf children acquire, week by 
week, six weeks by six weeks, year by year. 
But deaf children forget easily, and so it 
is necessary to repeat over and over the 
things they had previously learned. We 
will all admit a certain amount of repeti- 
tion is necessary, but we ~wonder if this 
isn’t overdone. We have the feeling that 
drill, drill, drill, and review, review, re- 
view can be carried to the point of dimin- 
ishing returns and beyond. Need it be 
pointed out that beginning classes, long 
after they have learned to “bow,” “jump,” 
“run,” and “fall,” repeat these exercises 
like a ritual as part of the day’s schedule? 
Perhaps this sort of thing helps fill time 
and perhaps it is part of the bag of tricks 
which the teacher carries with her, but it 
is quite likely this sort of droning robs the 
curriculum of vital quality. 
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We have in mind a well organized school 
for the deaf we visited. Our visit happened 
to be in the later weeks of the school term. 
In one great sweep the entire school action, 
which included children, teachers, and 
course of study, was enveloped in review, 
The entire last month was given over to 
going over the ground covered in the 
months preceding. So far as freshness of 
experience was involved, it gave the im- 
pression that the school term had been 
sharply cut off, prematurely so. But this 
curtailment of new learning opportunity 
did not end there. The printed course of 
study explicitly stated that during the first 
few weeks the work of the preceding year 
should be thoroughly reviewed, that is, 
when the children return to school in the 
fall they start with a protracted period of 
review again, to make certain that they 
have not forgotten what was so carefully 
reviewed the preceding year. 


A Narrow Horizon? 


We are almost convinced this is not an 
isolated instance. A student of the writer 
of this paper was asked to submit a report 
on the language program in the school 
where he teaches, one of the regular-line 
schools for deaf children. Here is a brief 
extract from the report: 

“The sixth year in school the pupils are 
transferred to the Intermediate Department 
and begin in the Third Grade B. The first 
months are spent in intensive review of 
language principles and language con- 
struction as covered by Croker, Jones and 
Pratt, Language Book II. The last few 
months are used to cover six to eight 
stories and their drills in Book III.” 

It seems to us cogent to point out that 
in that school the last few months, accord- 
ing to the report, are taken up with six to 
eight stories in a language drill book, 
which in net constitutes the new language 
experience of the class for one year. And 
we suppose it safe to assume that a con- 
siderable portion of “the first months” of 
the following year in the school are given 
over to further review of those “six to 
eight stories and their drills in Book III.” 
Isn’t that a narrow curriculum horizon? 
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No wonder such dismay was expressed 
by the professor of English at Gallaudet 
College, who had charge of the examina- 
tion in that subject this spring for candi- 
dates for admission to the college, over the 
extremely limited expression of interest 
he encountered in so many of the papers. 
The examination had asked among other 
things for a composition of some 200 
words on the subject, The Globe On Which 
We Live, and also for a short sketch on 
Electricity. Our good professor was struck 
with the pronounced and barren imma- 
turity of so many of the papers. He felt 
he had a right to know that candidates pre- 
pared for entrance to college should be 
able not only to use English with at least 
moderately common success but also to 
express themselves on what is going on 
about us in this very cosmopolitan age. 

Why doesn’t the curriculum provide for 
this broader kind of expression? We see 
an answer in the rigid worship of that 
baneful fetish—review. 

There is another point concerning the 
rigidity to which we often subject the cur- 
riculum, or that. part of it we call the 
course of study, to which we must pay our 
respects. The printed course of study says, 
and it is so duly registered in the teacher’s 
progress book, that the preparatory class 
at a fixed time in the first year in school 
should be able to recognize six colors—no 
more, no less—red, green, black, blue, 


~ 


Panel 2, Supervision - 


CHAIRMAN Brit: There was a time when 
everybody in the profession either was 
trained at Mt. Airy, or had taught there, 
or had taken courses under somebody who 
had taught there, or* at least knew some- 
body who had taught there. The Pennsy]- 
vania School seemed to be the center of 
the educational part of our profession. It is 
fitting, therefore, that the leader of this 
panel on Supervision is the Dean of that 
school. I have much pleasure in presenting 
Miss Margaret Bodycomb, of the Pennsyl- 
vania School for the Deaf. 
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brown, yellow. This color constellation is 
repeated over and over, in busy work, in 
lip-reading, in speech, at the slates, until 
the little folks can run them off without the 
slightest trace of hesitation, and every 
visitor has been duly impressed. That part 
of the course of study has been mastered. 
Those were the six colors to be learned in 
that year. Any other color must wait until 
next year. It does not matter that the 
very garments worn by the children in the 
classroom show gray, white, orange, pink 
and purple, and it does not matter that 
here is an excellent opportunity for new 
learning, even if the course of study does 
not specifically refer to these new colors 
for this age-group in the school. But what 
we rue here is not alone that the children 
are denied the opportunity for new learn- 
ing, but rather the far more harmful habit 
imparted to the school scene that every- 
thing has a fixed unchanging place, time 
and sequence. The curriculum of life at 
large is not ordered in that manner; why 
should the school curriculum be contrary? 
We make the plea, therefore, on behalf 
of better living for the children in our 
schools for the deaf, that our schools 


1. Ease up on the ritual that fixates 
the course of study, and 

2. Worship less ardently the cause 
of drill and review, and so help release the 
curriculum from the strait jacket in which 
we have unknowingly imprisoned it. 


Miss Bopycoms: Too often, I think, we 
hear about supervision only from the 
standpoint of the supervising teacher or 
principal. This morning we shall have the 
pleasure of hearing first from a teacher, 
Miss Marguerite Stoner, of the Lexington 
School staff. Then we shall have a speaker 
of wide experience in supervision, Miss 
Mary E: Numbers, of the Clarke School. 
And finally Mrs. Poore, Superintendent of 
the Tennessee School, will talk to us on a 
different type of supervision—it might be 
called departmentalized supervision. 
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WHAT THE INEXPERIENCED 
TEACHER NEEDS IN THE WAY 
OF SUPERVISION 


By MARGUERITE STONER 


Supervision is for the purpose of giving 
each child in the school the greatest possi- 
ble educational experience by coordinating 
and inspiring the utmost in cooperative 
effort on the part of everyone in the school 
family. 

The teacher feels the need for supervi- 

\sion more strongly than any other member 
of the organization. Without. it she is 
quite as isolated as the teacher of a one 
room rural school. She becomes the only 
person directly interested in and responsi- 
ble for her pupils’ learning. She must 
carry out her responsibilities in a trial and 
error fashion. Bound by set hours and the 
four walls of her classroom, she is like a 
mason laying bricks with no knowledge of 
the type of structure that will result. Her 
fellow workers are likewise building 
blindly. Where there is no supervision in 
educational building, it is the children who 
suffer most. 

Baffling questions haunt the unsuper- 
vised teacher. Is she teaching the right 
things in the right way? If so, will others 
carry them on? Are her good efforts appre- 
ciated? Does anyone else really care how 
she teaches? 

Certainly every teacher needs supervision 
to free her from this sense of isolation and 
frustration. How much more so the young, 
the inexperienced teacher! 

Whether she approaches her first teach- 
ing experience with temerity or breezy self- 
confidence, the young teacher needs a 
great amount of guidance to prepare her 
for the impact of her new responsibilities, 
and continued careful supervision for a 
much longer period if she is to make an 
adequate contribution to her school. 

A summary of her needs might be stated 
as the opportunity to grow professionally 
under a democratic leadership that respects 
her personality. This is not possible with- 
out application of the principles of good 
mental hygiene. In other words, it is a 
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teacher-supervisor relationship involving 
friendliness, sense of security and willing. 
ness to build on the possibilities of human 
beings. 

Two important factors determine the 
effectiveness of this leadership—the factors 
of time and system. The young teacher 
cannot truly grow on odd moments of dis: 
cussion and observation salvaged by a 
busy supervisor from administrative duties, 
She needs supervision that is planned and 
systematic, by a supervisor who is free to 
devote her full time to the job. 

The needs of a young teacher will vary 
as she gains in confidence and skill, and 
she would be helped by a program of 
supervision adapted to each stage of her 
growth. Such a program might be divided 
roughly into three main, overlapping 
phases: 

1. The orientation program, carried out 
before the term begins and designed ta 
help the new teacher plan her work and 
fit smoothly into the school organization. 

2. The period of initial guidance and 
encouragement designed to help her 
through the first difficult’ weeks of trial 
and error. 

3. The period of regular observation, 
evaluation and cooperative planning that 
will be an outgrowth of the initial guidance 
period and continue throughout the year. 


Orientation 


First the orientation program. It might 
begin with an explanation of the philoso- 
phy.of the school and carry into an out- 
line of the teacher’s specific grade work in 
relation to this philosophy. There should 
be discussion of the specific aims of her 
grade, of the subjects taught and the 
methods used. The teacher needs especially 
to know the extent to which she may use 
her own ideas, and reasons should be given 
for the stand taken. 

In addition, she needs thumb-nail 
sketches of her pupils, together with direc- 
tion and encouragement in making a con- 
tinuous study of them through records of 
all kinds, and contacts with parents and 
school personnel. The program should also 
acquaint the teacher with teaching materi- 
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als, with the type of faculty program in 
operation (teachers’ meetings, child study 
groups, etc.), with the children’s schedule 
for the entire day, with opportunities for 


. visiting other teachers—in fact, with every 


phase of the school organization including 
household personnel. ‘ 

The average young teacher anticipates 
difficulty with discipline. It may loom as 
one of her first problems. A discussion of 
the school’s treatment of it and a few 
definite methods she may use would be of 
great value to her. 

She would also appreciate the knowledge 
that she will not be disturbed in her class 
during the first few weeks, except for short 
informal visits by her supervisor as an 
expression of willingness to offer aid. 

Even with all this as background, the 
teacher needs conferences with her super- 
visor before the first day to plan the time 
divisions of her daily program. Together 
they should work out the schedule for the 
first day. By discussion the teacher should 
be led to see larger units of work and 
guided in working them out. 

In retrospect, we can see that all of the 
plans just for this orientation program, 
again, call for much time and planning on 
the part of the supervisor. Wouldn’t it 
be a step for improving schools for the 
deaf generally if we adopted the practice 
of good, progressive schools in having a 
week’s faculty planning before the children 
arrive? 


Guidance 


We now come to the period of initial 
guidance. On the first day of school, the 
supervisor might bridge the gap of 
strangeness by going with the teacher to 
her first class and establishing mutual con- 
fidence between pupils and teacher. Gradu- 
ally the teacher will learn to welcome drop- 
in visits by her supervisor if proper rap- 
port has been maintained. At this stage 
she needs above all honest comments, brief 
and favorable, to build her courage. She 
also needs regular conferences with her 
supervisor concerning her daily plans and 
problems. By continuing the regular con- 
ferences and gradually subjecting her to 
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longer periods of observation, the super- 
visor will lead the beginning teacher to 
see her own need for help. If one obvious 
weakness is taken up at a time and care- 
fully worked on, the teacher’s confidence 
need not suffer. This weakness should be 
one in the broad fundamentals of teaching 
rather than in some little matter of class- 
room procedure. Systematically planned 
demonstrations by the supervisor, wherein 
the teacher knows in advance what is be- 
ing taught and why, and so can observe 
intelligently, are probably of the greatest 
aid. Observation of other teachers, recom- 
mended readings, and tactful discussions 
are also valuable. 


Evaluation 


At the point where the teacher has ad- 
justed to her situation, she is ready for 
the third stage of supervision that we have 
mentioned. She is ready to have her work 
evaluated on a more scientific and systema- 
tic basis—systematic first in that she is 
observed regularly in both formal and in- 
formal visits by her supervisor; systematic 
again in that a well-worked out scoring 
method is used by the supervisor in 
evaluating the teacher’s work during the 
formal observations. 
should measure the teacher’s ability in rela- 
tion to the large aims of education, to 
specific techniques for each subject, and 
finally to small details of classroom organi- 
zation and management. By such an im- 
personal, objective method, both teacher 
and supervisor have an accurate outline of 
the teaching. It should be used as the 
basis for conference discussions. Another 
great value lies in the cumulative record 
of progress that it provides. The teacher 
wants to know what she did well, why, and 
how she can further improve. She ,wants 
to know where her teaching fell short and 
be led to improvement through directed 
self-analysis and self-criticism. 

The new teacher will, moreover, have 
problems and feel weaknesses other than 
those observed by the supervisor. She 
would like to know that there is a definite 
time when she is free to talk these out in’ 
an undisturbed atmosphere—a time set 
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aside by the supervisor for this purpose. 

In considering the needs of a beginning 
teacher as the opportunity to grow profes- 
sionally under democratic leadership, 1 
feel that to guide this growth adequately a 
supervisor should prepare a definite out- 
line of the things that a teacher should 
learn in her first year, and make provision 
for these learnings. The supervisor should 
check each item as she feels that the teacher 
has gained the understanding involved. 

Teachers would like to see much more 
emphasis placed on a program that is sys- 
tematic. It should be adapted to their 
changing needs. The main obstacle to the 
carrying out of such a program is the time 
required. The resulting benefits, however, 
in terms of child growth through teacher 
growth, more than compensate for the 
time and effort involved. In summary, 
supervision is a continuing, a never-ending 
process that begins when the young teacher 
enters a school and leads her on from year 
to year, always offering her the oppor- 
tunity for further growth. 


THE ROLE OF THE SUPERVISING 
TEACHER 


By Mary E. NuMBERs 


Miss Stoner is quite right. Supervision 
is a never-ending process. I agree with her 
definition of supervision. It should be the 
means of providing for each child the 
maximum educational opportunity. It is a 
task which involves a sort of double duty. 
There are two aspects of almost every 
phase of the supervising teacher’s job and 
I should like to mention three of these 
phases. 

First, there is the dual relationship be- 
tween ¢the supervising teacher and the ad- 
ministration and between the supervising 
teacher and her teachers. One supervisor 
with whom I discussed supervision recently 
commented that her work was mere rou- 
tine because her superintendent told her 
what to do and she did it. The opportunity 
for “professional growth under a demo- 
cratic leadership” in that situation is as 
deep a need for the supervisor as for her 
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teachers. And only the staunch soul with 
a substantial amount of mental poise could 
survive in such a stagnant atmosphere and 
be able to make her contribution to her 
profession. 

More fortunate are the children in the 
school whose superintendent is an educator 
as well as a business manager! That super- 
intendent establishes the philosophy of 
education for his school, lays the keystone 
in the educational structure, and inspires 
his supervising teachers to carry out the 
details of the building. In such a school 
the supervisor herself is free to grow pro- 
fessionally and to guide and help her 
teachers. 

I agree with Miss Stoner that the young 
teacher should not have to build blindly. 
An understanding of the purpose of educa- 
tion and a knowledge of the current ideas 
in each subject field is essential to her 
task. And if she comes from her school of 
education with both theory and _ practice 
along these lines, she will still need the 
orientation program Miss Stoner recom- 
mends, as well as a period of adjustment 
to the particular school in which she finds 
herself. There must be opportunity for 
observation, for conferences, and for coop- 
erative planning. And such a program is 
not possible if the supervisor’s time is filled 
or partly filled with the teaching of a 
regular class. 


Teachers Are of Many Types 


The supervisor has to deal with many 
types of teachers in addition to the one 
Miss Stoner describes. There is the self- 
satisfied type, content to become quite in- 
active in the educational game. She is 
bored by teachers’ meetings and com- 
pletely uninterested in the work of her pro- 
fessional organization. She is not here 
today. Then there is the type who fears 
“giving herself away” when a new sug- 
gestion is made. She wishes she had 
thought of it herself and so is apt to re- 
spond with “Oh yes, I’ve tried that,” al- 
though you have never seen it in her 
schoolroom. It is this type which can 
learn most with profit to herself and her 
pupils, but this type needs the most con- 
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siderate help the supervising teacher is 
capable of giving. Then there is that well- 
integrated teacher who reacts dynamically 
to any new idea. This individual is not 
content to use stereotyped exercises or fixed 
patterns in any classroom situation. She 
has the ability to analyze her own work 
and to distinguish between the good and 
the mediocre. She is not only able to 
accept a new idea but is adept at putting 
it to work and developing it. 


- The Supervisor’s Responsibility 
The second phase of a supervisor’s task 

is her responsibility to each child and his 

parents. It is the supervising teacher who 


should be able to see the whole child with 
adequate perspective if she is to be of 


service to him. Particularly is this true in 


rotating departments. The . teacher of 
arithmetic or of speech or language knows 
the ability and progress of the child in one 
particular subject. The supervisor should 
know the child’s capabilities not only in 
the whole academic field but in his extra- 
curricular activities as well. She must 
know what his social responses are if she 
is to help him develop socially. She must 
study his emotional reactions if she is to 
aid in the building of character. She must 
watch the child’s rate of growth in order 
to provide adequate stimulation for that 
growth. If the supervisor is so well ac- 
quainted with the child, she ought to be 
able to be of service to his parents. And 
the parents can help their child by an inter- 
change of suggestions with her. Only when 
there is complete cooperation between the 
home and school can there be adequate 
guidance for the child. 

[The ideal supervising teacher should 
have a dual interest in the facts already 
known about education for the deaf and 
in those things waiting to be known. } The 
work of those who have gone befofe us 
should be familiar. We cannot afford to 
cast out the traditional simply because it 
is traditional. Through the years values 
have developed which are important for 
us to conserve. We must develop the ideas 
which we have inherited and keep the 
good things alive. 
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But the standards of the past call for 
perpetual study and change in the light of 
new knowledge. There must be open- 
mindedness and an interest in investiga- 
tion through which improvements in means 
and methods are brought about. No 
teacher in this scientific age should have to 
carry out her duties very long in a trial 
and error fashion. New knowledge is of 
little value to the child unless it is put 
into use by the teacher, and perhaps the 
supervising teacher is the instrument 
through which this activity can be set in 
motion. The teacher who is not interested 
in the exploration of new ideas or under- 
standing is out of place in a school for 
the deaf. Two new tools of education, 
motion pictures and hearing aids, educa- 
tional luxuries a few years ago, are neces- 
sities in today’s classrooms. Their effective 
uses still need to be further explored and 
studied. The ideal supervising teacher 
should actively guide her teachers into 
productive channels of observation, investi- 
gation, and thought. 


Supervision Not for the Self-Satisfied 


The supervisor’s place in the school set- 
up is not one for the self-satisfied. In her 
contacts with both teachers and children 
she must be able to explain, to encourage, 
to criticize, and to command. The ideal 
supervising teacher needs a special kind 
of sagacity by which to recognize compe- 
tence in teachers and to assist in its devel- 
opment. She must know what each teach- 
er’s special abilities are and how to orches- 
trate their many gifts. She must learn to 
use their strong. points and to discount 
their weaknesses. The time spent with 
these well-trained, intelligent young people 
is more of a privilege than an obligation, 
for upon their performance the real im- 
provement in education depends. 


It has been said that man is only a link 
between the past and the future. The 
quality of that link is important to the 
future of mankind. The supervising teacher 
may be regarded as a link in the educa- 
tional program. And the quality of this 
link is important to the future of education. 
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THE RELATIVE MERITS OF 
SUBJECT SUPERVISORS VERSUS 
THE SUPERVISING TEACHER 
WHO COVERS ALL SUBJECTS 


By Mrs. H. T. Poore 


Schools are concerned with the unified 
growth of the whole child. Teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators are never com- 
pletely educated. Then it is the function 
of a school system to utilize the powers of 
each member of the faculty as well as 
those of the students to bring about con- 
tinuous personal and professional develop- 
ment by coordinating the educational pro- 
gram and staff to make them operate effec- 
tively for the acquisition of this whole 


child growth. 


While success can be measured only in 
terms of results, the machinery of organi- 
zation plays a tremendously significant rolé 
in the reach for success. The most effec- 
tive machinery for a given situation will 
be determined by the underlying philoso- 
phy, purposes, and objectives of the 
school, the needs of its school population, 
the funds which are available to meet those 
needs, and the conditions existing in its 
teaching staff, particularly the quality of 
its teachers. 


Whatever the machinery, supervision, as 
it is known today, is the dynamo that 
stimulates to improvement and furnishes 
inspirational leadership. It is the balance 
wheel that permits freedom in work, yet 
maintains co-ordinate relationships. 


Upon how much a school has suffered in 
the present teacher situation—when staffs 
in many instances are inadequate both as 
to quantity and quality, when schools 
have been compelled to take not just inex- 
perienced teachers but untrained ones as 
well—may depend the choice of a super- 
visory machine that will most adequately 
meet existing conditions in the school. Will 
the plan to meet these needs now be the 
most desirable when teachers are plentiful? 
In other words, is it decentralization soon 
or never, or is it centralization now and 
forever? Is it a supervisor for various 
subjects, speech, acoustic training, lan- 
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guage, etc., throughout the school, or js 
it the supervising teacher who covers all 
subjects? 


The Subject Supervisor Plan 


Assuming the school situation is such as 
to warrant consideration of the plan of a 
full corps of subject supervisors, what 
would the school most likely receive? 

1. A more specialized knowledge in the 
chosen subject field. 

2. Concentration on the establishing and 
maintaining of standards in the subject. 

3. A person supervising in the field of 
his or her greatest interest and in which 
preparation has been more adequate. 

4. The time element would not be so 
acute—there would be time and oppor- 


tunity to develop more resource materials, 


to study the training, experience, and 
abilities of teachers in the supervisor's 
specific subject on which to adapt pro- 
cedures that would be helpful to the 
teacher, to give particular attention to the 
needs of inexperienced teachers, to study 
backgrounds, interests and abilities of 
pupils, to formulate with teachers definite 
objectives and to work out well organized 
plans for attaining the objectives in their 
specific fields. 

5. The supervisor could more thoroughly 
test, more carefully study a greater amount 
of recorded data and other factual informa- 
tion for the evaluation of results. The 
opportunity for observation, experimenta- 
tion and research as bases for improving 
the educational processes would be most 
valuable. 

6. The school would have more experts 
to determine programs and _ procedures. 
Let us hope this corps would possess the 
qualities that recognize leadership, coop- 
eration with each other, the teachers and 
the -pupils, and coordination of effort as 
more essential to the socialization of the 
child than its knowledge of his or her 
particular subject. 

Are there disadvantages in the scheme 
of subject supervisors? Definitely so. 

1. Subjects are too closely connected 
and inter-related to’ be considered alone. 
Lip reading, acoustics, speech and rhythm 
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are aids to each other. Are not language 
and reading inseparable subjects? 

2. The inexperienced teacher would be 
forced to deal with a multiplicity of super- 
visory personalities. She would see sub- 
jects in disconnected exposition or rela- 
tionships without benefit of balance. The 
teacher who preferred language or speech 
would have more rapport with supervisors 
of those subjects at the sacrifice of other 
equally important ones. What respect 
would the supervisor of the unpopular sub- 
ject hold for her? The inexperienced 
teacher with too many supervisors would 
be as lost at this extreme as she would be 
at the other, which Miss Stoner says 
“makes her as isolated as the teacher of a 
one-room rural school.” 

3. Coordination and inspiration to at- 
tain the utmost in cooperative effort would 
be more difficult. 


4. The supervisor herself would not get 
the well-rounded knowledge of each mem- 
ber of the teaching corps she needs when 
the individual subject is her chief interest. 


5. The subject supervisor is not so likely 
to have the necessary professional training 
in supervision. There would be the tenden- 
cies to evaluate the teacher’s work, not as 
a whole but on the subject basis, to deal 
with and judge the child too severely on 
subject-matter. 

6. Not the least disadvantage is the com- 


plicated organization and scheduling that’ 


would be needed to avoid overlap and con- 
flict in supervisory functions. A tremen- 
dous amount of cooperation and planning 
among supervisors themselves would be re- 
quired to coordinate their efforts and pro- 
gram. In the last analysis, where is the 
teacher or does the teacher know? Has 
she any value in this set up? Is she left 
to do any thinking on her own? Is not 
teacher participation in all matters a most 
valuable part of the whole program? 

7. The possibilities are great for con- 
flicts in theories and philosophies to reach 
an unhealthy stage. There can be too many 
independent lines of activity. 


Conversely, the disadvantages in the sub- 
ject supervisor mould are the advantages 
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in the design where the supervising 
teacher covers all subjects. 


The One Supervisor Plan 


The one supervising teacher is most 
likely a person of marked ability especially 
prepared for the task. He or she is a stu- 
dent of the entire educational problem, a 
problem that continuously grows more 
complex. 

The supervising teacher can be over- 
worked. But, he or she is a planner, an 
organizer, and knows the techniques of all 
the subjects. Stronger in some than in 
others—to be sure. But are there not 
teachers in every school whose strengths 
lie in specific subjects? Teachers do not 
stand still. All teachers become specialists 
and can render service by leading in the 
fields in which they are most interested. 

The supervising teacher, as a part of the 
school system, accepts the obligation and 
gives the opportunity to make full use of 
all the powers of all the teachers to help 
all the teachers to grow steadily in skill 
and understanding. Is not the key to her 
success the responsible participation she 
gains from all individuals and all groups 
who work with her to purposefully plan 
and organize so that mutual professional 
stimulation and improvement will be a con- 
tinuous process? The wise supervising 
teacher will use all the human resources 
in her group to bring out the best that is 
in each member. Can she not obtain co- 
operative endeavor from teachers within 
the group to strengthen the subject spots 
where she herself may not be so strong, and 
guide the whole with a clearer perspective 
and a broader vision of social relationships 
than can a corps of subject supervisors? 

The philosophy, the objectives, the size 
of the school will determine its mode of 
operating. The whole child must be the 
school’s chief concern. If subjects can be 
kept subservient to the socialized growth 
of the child, subject supervisors may be 
the power to bring about maximum re- 


-sults in the development of the child. 


A school may be sufficiently large to 
need several supervisors but, if I may in- 
corporate my own opinion, in weighing 
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the relative merits of the two schemes my 
judgment would be—definitely, supervisors 
for all subjects responsible for different 
school levels, rather than supervisors of 
different subjects throughout the whole 
school. Whether the premises which I have 
offered justify my opinion is another 
question. 


Distinguished Guests 


Miss BopycoMB expressed warm appreci- 
ation to the speakers for their contributions 
to the program, and voiced the thought 
that “the supervising teacher has to be a 
very special person if she is to be a suc- 
cess.” She then introduced to the audience 
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three outstanding examples of leadership 
who had exerted wide influence in the pro. 
fession, Miss Edith M. Buell, former Prin. 
cipal of the Lexington School, Miss Jean. 
nette J. Christmas, former Principal of the 
Intermediate Department of the Pennsyl. 
vania School, and Miss Clara E. Newlee, 
former Head Teacher at the Parker Prac. 
tice School, Chicago. “Many of you,” said 
Miss Bodycomb, “know them personally 
because you have been in their university 
or summer school courses, or by reputa- 
tion because of their professional contri- 
butions which are in print.” Each of the 
three ladies greeted the audience and spoke 
briefly of her pleasure at being present 
and her continued interest in the work. 


Panel 3, Teacher Training 


CHAIRMAN BriL_: Central Institute for 
the Deaf at St. Louis has annually one of 
the largest classes of teachers in training 
in this country, so it is a special pleasure 
to introduce as the leader of our next 
panel Dr. Helen S. Lane, the Principal of 
Central Institute. 


Dr. Lane: When the great subject of 
Teacher Training was given to me, it 
seemed such a tremendous topic that I took 
only one phase of it for the panel—the 
phase that seemed most urgent just now. 
That is: "What are we going to do to re- 
cruit more teachers ‘into this field? 

Dr. Frank H. Reiter, of the Clarke School, 
was to have been a member of our panel 
today, but has been obliged to send his re- 
grets. He is not attending the Summer 
Meeting because of illness. Dr. Eliza- 
beth Kelly, Superintendent of Special 
Education of Newark, New Jersey, will 
speak to us from the viewpoint of the 
administrator who is seeking teachers. Mr. 
Sam B. Craig, until recently in charge of 
teacher training at Gallaudet College and 
now Superintendent-Elect of the Western 
Pennsylvania School, will give his experi- 
ences. 


THE RECRUITING OF TEACHERS 
By E.vizaABETH KELLY 


The question of how we may effectively 
recruit teachers—not to mention good 
teachers—is as great a problem in our 
first post-war year as any that existed 
during the years of actual conflict. The 
teacher relief, on which we planned while 
we held the educational fort for four long 
years, is not forthcoming. 

A hue and cry is heard throughout the 
land: What is to be done? Who is to 
care for the babes of to-day who will be 
the men of tomorrow? How will they 
survive without educational guidance? 
What will become of our cherished demo- 
cratic state if the growing child is not fed 
with the ideological milk which flows 
from a healthy functioning democracy? 

Let us analyze the situation and find 
the reasons for this stagnancy. In Els- 
bree’s “American Teacher” (1939) we 
find an excellent historical review of the 
progress of “The Preparation of Teachers 
for Work in the Public Schools.” A few 
items contained in this chapter are worthy 
of our consideration if we are to secure & 
full meaning of this problem: 
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1. A great struggle was experienced be- 
tween 1860 and 1900 in establishing the 
normal school as an integral part of the 
state school system. 

2. In 1860 there were eleven normal 
schools in the U. S.; in 1898 there were 
one hundred sixty-seven. 

3. Despite the great increase in these 
schools the demand, in 1900, for trained 
teachers far exceeded the supply. 

4. To fill the teacher shortage gap 
gradual modification in teacher training 
was the only possible solution. 

5. No conceived pattern of 
teacher evolved in 
America. 

These selected items reveal much to help 
us in our thinking. On the one hand we 
can see quite readily that an uphill fight 
has been fought to establish in our country 
proper education for all children. We must 
applaud the tenacity and the courage of 
those whose efforts brought such a rapid 
development in this movement between 
1860 and 1898. 


We Must See the Whole Picture 


In looking at the other side of the pic- 
ture, which has to do with’ the selection 
of teacher personnel, the establishment of 
standards of training for teachers, the cur- 
ricula offered in most training institutions, 
the methodology used to project the cur- 
ricula, and the philosophy which embraces 
the whole movement, we do not .feel the 
urge to applaud as heartily. However, as 
patience is exercised with the growing 
child, so too must we exercise forbearance 
in this comparatively young movement of 
training teachers which is only one hun- 
dred years old. 

One thing we know—wars breed new 
ideas, good and bad. The impetus for 
establishing more teacher training insti- 
tutions came after the Civil War. We have 
now passed through a bloodier conflict, 
and the demand for training the boys and 
girls of America is more imperative than 
at any time since the Revolution. If our 
country is to continue to be healthy, fine, 
progressive and free, the secret for such 


clearly 
training has yet 
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maintenance and continuance rests with the 
teachers. How then can we, to-day, insure 
the future of to-morrow’s citizens? 

It would seem that this problem might 
be solved by concentrating on seven differ- 
ent points: 

1. Sound general preparation of teach- 
ers. 

2. Specific 
teachers. 

3. In-service training of teachers. 

4. Nationwide standardizgtion of quali- 
fications for the teaching profession. 

5. National standardization of compen- 
satory returns for those who are fitted for 
the teaching profession. 

6. A national or regional registry for 
teachers prepared to teach in special fields. 

7. Advocation for all teachers to spend 
some time as exchange teachers in various 
parts of the country. : 


scientific preparation of 


General Preparation 


In “Evaluation in Teacher Education,” 
by Troyer and Pace (1944), we find the 
objectives defined which spell sound gen- 
eral preparation of teachers. The objec- 
tives are eight in number and are as 
follows: 

1. Teachers should develop effective and 
well balanced personalities for the en- 
richment of their own living and for aid- 
ing others to develop well balanced per- 
sonalities for themselves. 

2. Teachers should become persons rich 
in first hand experience and in broader 
understanding of the many aspects of our 
culture, in order better to advance the 
experience and understanding of others. 

3. Teachers should obtain an expert 
understanding of the process of human liv- 
ing, growing, learning at all ages, and 
should become competent in acting upon 
this understanding in teaching situations. 

4, Teachers should obtain an under- 
standing of and practiee in the democratic 
process in all areas of living and should 
become competent in guiding young people 
to utilize such democratic process in their 
own living. 

5. Teachers should become expert in 
utilizing their enriched experiences in 
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guiding the process of living, growing, and 
learning in young people. 

6. Teachers should develop an adequate 
working philosophy of life and education. 

7. Teachers should be stimulated to de- 
sire continuous professional growth. 

8. Teachers should become scholars 
willing constantly to use the resources and 
methods of critical inquiry in the fields of 
human knowledge relevant to their respon- 
sibilities as individuals and as professional 
workers in teaching and guiding students 
to use similar resources and methods in 
facing their own problems of living. 

Most of these objectives might well ap- 
ply to all people, but they certainly are 
applicable to those who aspire to do the 
work of moulding the development of boys 
and girls. They should be held in mind by 
deans, counselors and advisors in teachers 
colleges when they select those who are 
to enroll as the future teachers of America. 

Only this past week we have had the 
unhappy task of informing teachers that 
they could not continue because they were 
not fitted to the task. Bitterness, disap- 
pointment, resistance and anger have 
descended upon the administrative head 
who had to discharge this responsibility. 
Much of this unpleasantness might have 
been avoided if the individual had been 
diverted from pursuing this type of work 
in the training institution. 


Special Preparation 


On the second point, the scientific pre- 
paration of teachers, there is lack of agree- 
ment as to when specific training should 
begin. One group of educators feel that 
only graduates of teachers colleges with a 
certain number of years’ experience in 
teaching in the traditional school should 
be considered as applicants for a specific 
field. 

Another group of educators are of the 
opinion that the specific training should 
become part of the four year teachers col- 
lege program leading to the B.S. degree. 
I myself have offered this plan. In brief 
it consists of two years of selected college 
subjects which a student would receive in 
any accepted arts college, plus two years of 
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theory and practice teaching, half in the 
general field and half in a selected specific 
field. 

These first two years would serve as an 
excellent proving ground if some of the 
studies included in Weber’s “Cooperative 
Administration and Supervision of the 
Teaching Personnel” (1937) on factors 
predictive of teaching success are to mean 
anything. A study of Kriner’s, which is 
included in this chapter, gives a high cor. 
relation between future teaching success 
and the mastery of two years of high school 
Latin, mathematics and science, with scho- 
lastic rank in: the upper half of the 
secondary school. Might this not follow 
and be further clinched in the first two 
years of college? Since we are in the 
process of experimentation, should we not 
consider it? 

The plan for the last two years would 
help tremendously to recruit and _ select 
teacher personnel for specific fields, par- 
ticularly in the areas of special education. 

It is difficult, after teachers go out into 
the traditional school, to guide them in the 
selection of a specific area to which to 
turn their efforts. I would rather see stu- 
dent teachers exposed to a variety of 
selected teaching areas while in the teach- 


ers college, so that their aptitudes and 


practice might be carefully observed and 
guided and evaluated. 

To be sure of the flexibility of success 
in the individual or specific field, I would 
like to suggest that in the three years fol- 
lowing graduation a teacher would be per 
mitted to teach part time in the regular 
field and part time in the specific, and 
that the responsibility for in-service train- 
ing be divided, during these three years, 
between the teachers college and the school 
system in which the teacher is employed. 


In-Service Training 


In-service training is our third point. It 
is a very important one to consider in this 
whole problem of teacher preparation. If 
we find great fault with the manner in 
which teachers colleges do their job, we 
can equally find fault with the lack of 
leadership in the educational field and be- 
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moan the low point to which the morale of 
teachers in general has fallen. 

To continue effectiveness as long as they 
serve, teachers should be kept abreast of 
the newest philosophies, psychological the- 
ories and teaching methods. Caution will 
have to be exercised in the inculcation of 
these. A scientific approach should be ob- 
served in supplanting the old with the new. 
The new must not be applied unless it 
squares with acceptable standards and the 
needs of the individual. 

The development of the whole child, 
with an emphasis on a well rounded pro- 
gram which would prepare the individual 
to. use his talents as effectively as possible 
in meeting the exigencies of life, is the 
guide which should determine the adop- 
tion, by teachers and supervisors, of the 
latest educational practice. 


Cooperation is the Key 


Points four through seven depend upon 
the cooperation of teacher training institu- 
tions, city school systems and teacher or- 
ganizations. The goals set forth in these 
points can be realized only if there is a 
sound spirit of working together, at least 
in the larger areas. I make a special plea 
for the function of such cooperation, the 
advancement of a sound educational pro- 
gram in every city, town, and hamlet, and 
the elevation of teachers from a life of cul- 
tural and financial inadequacy to one of 
dignity and happiness. 

I wish to pay special tribute to teachers 
who have struggled over the years with 
limited training, improving themselves for 
the enrichment of the lives of boys and 
girls without the wherewithal to enroll in 
formal extension courses. 

A great many of the finest teachers we 
have known are teachers of handicapped 
children. They have become great because 
they have understood individual differences 
in children and have adapted themselves 
and the curriculum to fit the needs of the 
individual. This success in teaching can be 
further attributed to the aptitude of the 
individual himself for the work, his self- 


. improvement, proper teacher preparation, 


and good teacher leadership. 
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RECRUITMENT OF TEACHERS 
By Sam B. Craic 


The discussion assigned: to this panel is: 
Teacher Training; my topic is “Techniques 
of Teacher Recruitment. How can we in- 
terest more persons in this field of work?” 
In the preparation of this paper a number 
of persons engaged in the training of 
teachers and several leaders in the field 
known to be interested in this topic were: 
consulted. Their ideas have been incor- 
porated here. 

In considering the topic assigned us we 
have assumed that recruitment of teachers 
covers the securing of persons for both in- 
service and pre-service training. We feel 
that the former is simply an emergency 
measure and that the real function of 
teacher training is to find persons interested 
in the field, to select and train them, and 
to place them where they can best serve 
the deaf child. Therefore, the emphasis of 
this discussion is on securing candidates for 
our teacher training centers. 

We are all aware that the teacher situa- 
tion is acute. In the January issue of the 
Annals, Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, chairman of 
the executive committee of the Conference 
of Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf, stressed the dire need of teachers to 
replace those lost for various reasons dur- 
ing the war years and to bring the number 
of teachers up to the quota required to 
maintain high standards in our schools. 
He brought out the fact that the number of 
teachers in training had gradually de- 
creased until the number trained during 
the past year was only about 48 percent of 
those trained in 1940. 

Prior to the war the number of teachers 
trained approximately offset the number 
of those who retired or left the profession 
for one reason or another. At no time has 
there been a surplus of skilled teachers in 
this profession. It may have been thought 
that the termination of the war would re- 
lieve the situation, but it did not, and it 
looks as though the 1946-47 school year 
will be the most difficult of all. Thus we 
see that the recruifment of teachers needs. 
serious consideration at this time. 
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There are a number of training centers 
ready and willing to train teachers for the 
profession, but in each instance where in- 
quiry has been made there have been too 
few candidates for training and in several 
cases none at all. As a consequence train- 
ing centers are not running to full capacity 
or are shut down entirely. From these facts 
it would seem that the problem is to inter- 
est properly qualified persons in the work 
of teaching the deaf and to help them make 
contact with accredited training centers. 
Perhaps the answer to our problem is one 
of salesmanship on an organized scale. 

Answers to informal questions asked 
leaders in the profession emphasized pub- 
licity and inducements. 


Inducements Must Be Improved 


There was-a general agreement that the 
presen¢-salaries offer no great inducement, 
and that until salaries are commensurate 
with training and experience there can be 
no great stability of teaching staffs. More 
than one superintendent expressed the 
opinion that teachers of the deaf, because of 
their specialization, should be better paid 
than teachers in regular schools in the 
same localities. This would compensate for 
the additional year of study required for 
this special field. F 

Centrally located training centers find 
some difficulty in sending their graduates 
to certain sections of the country. Salary 
scales in different states and in different 
sections of the country vary considerably. 
Schools located in large cities offer the 
competition of higher salaries than those 
located in rural communities of the same 
states. Such problems will remain with us 
until a system of equalization of educa- 
tional opportunities has been worked out 
for the country as a whole. A partial solu- 


tion is the establishment of approved cen- - 


ters in the lower pay areas. 

Another inducement to be considered is 
provision for retirement, which in some 
schools is very inadequate and in others is 
lacking entirely. Tenure of ‘office and 
security in one’s position are important. 
The time when teachers enter the work for 
the love of it apparently is past. There 
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must be something more concrete to attract 
teachers to the field. 


Programs Must Be Attractive 


If the financial inducements are not par- 
ticularly attractive, what special induce- 
ments are there for a person to spend an 
additional year in training to become a 
teacher of the deaf? One inducement might 
be a very attractive program of training. 

At present, leaders in our profession 
recommend one year of special training in 
addition to four years of college work as 
the minimum preparation for beginning 
teachers. The Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf has certified 
a number of centers where training can be 
had. These training centers vary in form 
of admission and program of study. One 
school charges tuition for its training 
course. Another offers free training in 
exchange for certain duties performed dur- 
ing the training period. Still another offers 
training on a scholarship basis which in- 
cludes free tuition, room, board, and-a 
small monthly salary. Several schools pro- 
vide for the earning of graduate degrees. 
In others training for teaching the deaf is 
included in the four year course of study 
leading to the bachelor of science or bache- 
lor of arts degree. 

Perhaps more persons would be attracted 
to the profession if all of the training cen- 
ters provided free tuition, room and board, 
with a small cash allotment for the year. 

Another attraction might be a guarantee 
that deserving graduates be offered posi- 
tions in the schools of their home or neigh- 
boring states. 

A summary of inducements to attract 
persons to the profession follows: 

1.. Provisions for scholarships in the train- 
ing centers. 

2. Assurance of a suitable position in a de- 
sirable location when the training has 
been satisfactorily completed. 

3. Satisfactory and encouraging salary scales 
and retirement plans. 

The field of teaching the deaf is so little 
known that even with the strongest induce- 
ments it is doubtful if there would be a 
sufficient number of candidates for the 
training centers without a great deal of 
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publicity and considerable persuasion on 
the part of members now in the work. 


Without doubt the work of advertising 
will be easier for us than that of securing 
money for higher salaries and suitable 
pensions. 


Executives Should Seek Candidates 


The burden of securing teachers for the 
schools falls upon the administrative heads. 
If each superintendent would assume the 
responsibility for introducing one or more 
new members to the profession each year 

. the aggregate for the country as a whole 
would be considerable. By doing this he 
would not only be serving the profession 
in general but his own school in particular. 
The teachers he provides training for, this 
year, may be thé very ones he will need 
next year or the year after. He should use 
every means at his command to contact 
suitable prospects. 


The members of the school staff, gradu- 
ates of the school, parents and friends of 
pupils offer possible avenues for contacting 
prospective trainees. A survey of schools 
for the deaf will show that a great many 
teachers first became interested through 
friends or relatives who were teaching or 
through friends or relatives who were deaf. 

Each school should serve as a center for 
the dissemination of information on the 
education of the deaf and on, the field of 
teaching the deaf as a satisfying occupa- 
tion. 

Of value in creating interest in teaching 
the deaf are demonstrations and lectures 
before service groups such as the Rotary, 
Kiwanis, and Lions clubs; educational 
groups such as P.T.A., college and church 
groups; and professional groups such as 
Visiting Nurses, Otologists, and Pediatri- 
cians, 


Another valuable approach is to send 
representatives to colleges to speak before 
students in the departments of education 
and psychology and to hold nan 
with interested students. 

A third means of creating interest in 
teaching the deaf is to invite groups of 
students, social workers, and members of 
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professional organizations to visit schools 
for the deaf. 

Too little has been done in presenting 
our work clearly and interestingly to the 
public through the medium of newspapers, 
professional periodicals, and popular maga- 
zines. Too much misinformation has been 
allowed to pass unchallenged. With radio 
becoming such an important factor in in- 
fluencing “public opinion, its possibilities 
should be studied and used to our ad- 
vantage. 


Efforts Should Be Redoubled 


‘Each of the above suggestions has been 
tried to some extent and the results war- 
rant further effort. Without doubt there 
are other valuable techniques to be devel- 
oped. One busy superintendent, working 
alone, can not do a great deal. However, 
a number of superintendents working to- 
gether in an organized drive may be suc- 
cessful in seeking out suitable candidates 
for training and in enabling them to be 
trained and placed. - 

Inasmuch as the superintendents are or- 
ganized in the Conference, a committee 
might be set up in that organization to 
study the situation, to make pecommenda- 
tions, and to guide the activities along the 
lines most needed at any particular time. 

The committee could suggest ways and 
means for the superintendents to act to 
interest the public in the welfare and edu- 
cation of children handicapped by deafness. 
It could serve as an agent for the exchange 
of ideas on publicity among the schools. 
It could provide press releases, talks for 
various occasions, and programs for effec- 
tive demonstrations. There are many ways 
in which such a committee could function 
effectively so that the results would be 
far-reaching. 

Of immediate need is a pamphlet out- 
lining’ the opportunities in the field and 
explaining the need for teachers. In it 
should be a list of training centers with 
their locations, entrance requirements, 
coursés of study, and costs. (Such pam- 
phlets may be widely circulated.) If a. 
superintendent is equipped with this ma- 
terial and is assured that the persons he 
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encourages to take the training will be 
accepted in a training center, his responsi- 
bility for selecting candidates will be 
simplified. 

These efforts to recruit teachers may re- 
. sult first in having better staffed schools 
and second in having a public better in- 
formed concerning the education of the 


deaf child. 


RECRUITMENT OF TEACHERS 
OF THE DEAF 


By Heten S. LANE 


Unemployment has never been a worry 
of a well-trained oral teacher of the deaf. 
On the contrary, the demand for teachers 
in this field has always exceeded the sup- 
ply, and each year the, gap between the 
number of teachers available and the num- 
ber needed grows larger. More money is 
being appropriated annually by state legis- 
latures and city school boards for the em- 
ployment of teachers of the deaf, the hard- 
of-hearing, and the speech defective—and 
fewer teachers are enrolling at our teacher 
training, centers. 

The dearth. of teachers in all fields is a 
problem of concern to all educators. The 
National Education Association has a film 
to interest young people in the teaching 
profession. A study made by a chapter of 
one honorary educational fraternity indi- 
cates that young people have not entered 
the teaching profession because: 

1. Salaries of teachers are not com- 
parable to salaries offered in industry. 

2. Military service prevented students 
from enrolling in college. 

3. Marriage to men in service and travel 
throughout the United States prevented 
completion of college work. 

4. Teaching as a profession is not 
glamorous. y 

Movie characterizations of teachers, car- 
toons and jokes concerning teachers do not 
flatter them. Teachers often feel compelled, 
when on a vacation, to keep their profes- 
sion a secret and hope no one suspects that 
they are school teachers. 

In small communities the teacher is fre- 
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quently subject to social restrictions, and 
in some school systems marriage of women 
teachers automatically cancels their con- 
tracts. Such a future is not an attractive 
one’ to a young student selecting a career, 
Some of the techniques used by adminis. 
trators of schools for the deaf to meet the 
teacher shortage are: 
- 1. To increase the salary schedule for 
teachers in the specialized field and at- 
tract teachers from other schools. This 
solves only one school’s problems at the ex- 


pense of another school that is not as: 


wealthy. ‘ 
2. To accept untrained teachers and give 
them “in-service” training. They learn to 
teach in this way at the expense of the 
pupils and miss many essential professional 
courses, , 
3. To recruit teachers who have retired. 
This again is only a temporary measure. 
4. To limit the number of pupils ae- 
cepted in accordance with the number of 
teachers on the staff. This denies many 


children the education they deserve and is 


possible only in private institutions and 
residential schools. 


5. To increase the size of the classes, 


This also deprives children of the education 
they need. 


The Influence of Schools 


In order to motivate students to enter 
this field of teaching, we should know why 
others have entered the field. Students 
who apply for admission to the Teachers’ 
Training College of Central Institute fill in 
an application blank. One question con- 
cerns the reason for their interest in the 
work. -A survey of the answers to this 
question, since the time of the affiliation of 


our Teachers’ Training College with Wash- 


ington University in 1930 to the present 


date, shows the following reasons and the 


frequency of occurrence of each: 
Number Percent 


Residence near a school for 





tae ME Soi ieiks ataisiccmiecs 34 
Visited classes in school for 
Chee GE 5 cde. 27 
Friends teaching the deaf........ ~ 
Relatives teaching the dealf........ 26 


Relatives who are deaf............ 31 20 
Friends who are deaf................ 14 
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High school .or college guid- 


BOE PTOSTAIN .......c.c.ncesscscseees 31 13 
Speech major at college............ 8 3 
Teacher in foreign school for 
Es, c ghuisss cogs chchlesestiesalpvesees 5 2 
Unknown (blank not filled in) 12 5 
Miscellaneous ....... -aaneplaitiedibie tse 1 4 


(Newspaper article, mother’s 
suggestion, relatives were 
otologists, mastoid operation, 
care-of deaf child, etc.) 


234 100 


This survey shows clearly that schools 
for the deaf play an important role in the 
recruitment of teachers of the deaf. Over 
one-fourth of the students entering Central 


Institute were influenced by their observa- 


tion of deaf children at school. If chance 
visits guided so many to the profession, 
what would a systematically planned pro- 
gram of demonstrations and counselling 
yield if it were offered to all high school 
graduates? 

Friends and relatives who are teachers 
of the deaf sent another 26% of the stu- 
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dents to Central Institute. Teachers must 
continue to spread the gospel of the advan- 
tages of teaching the deaf as a chosen pro- 
fession. 

The first student to indicate the selection 
of this teaching as a result of school guid- 


-ance came to Central Institute in 1935 and 


since that date the number has increased. 
Any students who came into the field as the 
direct result of advice from the college 
dean or major professor, or as a result of a 
specific lecture in education, psychology 
or sociology, calling attention to this field 
as a vocation, were tabulated as enrolling 
as the result of a guidance program. 

We alk recognize the great need for teach- 


- ers of the deaf, and realize that as teachers 


we must inspire others to prepare for the 
work, but programs must be developed to 
make our efforts more effective. Coordi- 
nated efforts of all schools for the deaf and 
all trainirfg centers in publicizing the pro- 
fession will provide more teachers pre- 
pared to help the deaf child take his place 


in our hearing world. 





THE DEAF CHILDREN AT MANCHESTER 


Shown below are three of the small participants in the film mentioned by Mrs. 


Ewing in the address which begins on the following page. The picture, which runs 


_ for about one hour, is to be made available for showing in this country, through a 


British agency which plans to announce it in the near future. 
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General Session 


FRIDAY, JUNE 28 
PresiwENT C. D. O’Connor, Presiding 


PRESIDENT O’Connor: It is a great 
pleasure to welcome so many parents to 
our meeting this morning. The interest of 
the parents in our program of education is 
becoming more and more important, and 
the benefits of that contact cannot be mini- 
mized. It is one of our most fruitful 
sources of progress and expansion. 

‘We have as our main speakers of the 
day Dr. and Mrs. A. W. G. Ewing, of Man- 
chester University, England. It has been a 
rare pleasure for us to have Dr. and Mrs. 
Ewing in this country. Since they arrived 
in April they have spread an inspiring mes- 
sage through their series of lectures given 
in various sections of the United States. 
Later they are going to Canada and share 
with that good neighbor their message of 
hope and inspiration. I am delighted to 
present them to you. 


SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND AND 
AMERICA 


By Irene R. Ewinc 


I thought perhaps it might interest you 
this morning if I were to tell you something 
of the practices which we followed in 
England in ordinary times. I say “in or- 
dinary times” because at the moment times 
are not quite ordinary for you and they 
are far from ordinary for us. I do not pro- 
‘pose to compare our present conditions 
with yours but rather to.think of our con- 
ditions as they were before the war and so 
far as I can to compare those conditions 
with yours; however, I cannot do even 
that without summarizing some of the 
differences between your country and ours 
at the moment. 

The specific difficulties or differences 
that face us on account of the war can be 
summarized very briefly. There is a dire 
shortage of school buildings. Some of the 


schools for the deaf and, of course, many 
more schools for ordinary childrén, -have 
been bombed and don’t exist any more. 
Then we have a shortage of personnel. 
As we have been around, we have heard 
that your schools are short of staff. It does 
not seem so to us. We have not seen a 
class of more than ten children, whereas 
in our country people are teaching twelve 


and fourteen. I know of one teacher, the ‘ 


mistress in charge of one of the residential 
nurseries where the children are sent from 
two and one-half to three years, who 
throughout the whole period of the war 
has never taught fewer than seventeen chil- 
dren in her class, yet has kept up a first- 
class oral standard. That is not to say that 
classes could be larger without bad results 
and suffering; it is to say that that teacher 
has given of her physical strength. She is 
old far beyond her years. She has given 
of her physical strength, her mental 
strength, and her sum total of energy in 
order that the children should not suffer 
and that that school should not lose its 
high standard of oral: achievement. It is 
that nursery school that you will see in the 
film today. The mistress in charge has 
had two classes, twelve in each, on some 


days. She has never once put the additional 


burden of class or children upon a member 
of her ‘staff, and I can tell you that she is 
no exception. I don’t know anyone else 
who has taught as many children as that, 
but there are other hardships which the 
teachers in the schools all over the country 
have endured—especially the teachers in 
the London area. They were evacuated first 
to one spot and then they were bombed, 
after which they went to another spot and 
were bombed, and then to another spot 
where they were again bombed, and finally 
they found a home where they were not 
bombed, but had to endure. day and night 
those detestable buzz bombs passing over 
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them. They never knew where one would 
drop, but the schools carried on, and the 
teachers carried on in spite of those condi- 
tions. Now those teachers are worn out 
and tired. They are coming back to Lon- 
don, determined to re-establish schools of 
the standard which they knew before the 
war, but the unsettlement and the need for 
resettlement after re-evacuation take time 
and the energy of the same people who 
have been bearing the burden of the chil- 
dren during the war. 


The Teachers Were Magnificent 


I know another teacher at Bristol, a 
young teacher, only in the twenties, one of 
our former students. She never missed a 
day and was never five minutes late, not 
even one minute late, at her day school, 
though four nights a week in the blackout 
she drove an ambulance rescuing the people 
who were bombed. Then that school was 
bombed and went into the country, and 
she was not satisfied because she was not 
doing any war work in the country, so 
she went to a North England school, a lit- 
tle day school, and started to teach. Even 
after the war was over, and until the last 
six months, she has been driving an ambu- 
lance three times a week to and from the 
station where the wounded landed; yet 
she would be at school at nine o’clock in 
the morning and never missed a week’s 
attendance at school throughout the war. 

I know the mistress of a small school 
who has at times had only one member of 
the staff to help her, and who has taught 
from morning*to night, as well as on all 
nights, running the school for seven years. 
Sometimes she has had only one assistant 
and sometimes two, one of them trained 
and the other one never trained. We visited 
that school the week before we left England. 
The oldest children there are sixteen. While 
I hesitate to say it, the standard of their 
spontaneous speech and oral work was, not 
better than that of any we have seen for 
children of that age here, but as good. How 
they have done it, I don’t know. 

That is the sad side of the picture, but 
you cannot understand our hopes for the 
future without some knowledge of that. 
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You see what it entails—all that moving 
about, all that bombing, and all the short- 
ages. Why, there has not been a piece of 
colored paper or a piece of cardboard or 
books to write upon for months. They are 
coming back now. We saw the first colored 
paper, just before we came away. Teachers 
have had to color newspapers to make it 
possible to carry on their kindergarten 
work. They spread their color on the 
paper by means of a rough wash, and you 
would not believe what marvelous things 
they have made. 

Teachers up and down the country in the 
deaf schools and the ordinary schools have 
been magnificent. Since we came here we 
have seen in every school magnificent 
teaching in this classroom and that class- 
room, but we have seen through the war in 
England the same output of desire to do 
all that could be done for the children. It 
is there in England as it is here in your 
country, and that is the starting point for 
the comparison. Just as you love and care 
for your children, so do we in England, and 
so have we throughout the war. 


The Children Were Cared For 


There is one picture I want to give you. 
It is this: the school children in all the 
schools of England are physically stronger 
and better fed than ever they were before 
the war. There is not a child in England 
who. does not get a pint of milk a day. 
Every school’ has a cooked meal for the 
children. It does not matter whether the 
grownups have regular rations, or a small 
quantity; the children are provided for. 
They have had no delicacies, but whatever 
fruit juice or fruit in any form could be 
gotten—it was little enough—has been 
given to the children, so they have not suf- 
fered physically. They look as strong and 
as well as your children. It is a miracle. 
When you look at the film will you remem- 
ber that, and will you remember to see if 
they don’t look well nourished, happy, and 
cared for? 

In that respect our countries are alike, 
but when we come to examine the lives of 
the children—not during the war but be- 
fore the war and from now on—our chil- 
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dren have nothing compared to yours in 
the way of other material benefits. I do 
not know in the whole of England a build- 
ing to equal some of the palatial buildings 
used for schools of the deaf that we have 
seen in America. As we have gone around, 
we have loved your schools. We are de- 
lighted that you have them, delighted that 
deaf children somewhere have the ideal 
setting, the ideal buildings, rooms for the 
social amenities, libraries, study rooms and 
sitting rooms. Never shall I forget in one 
school the adorable little sitting rooms for 
younger children, with their little arm 
chairs and rocking chairs, into which your 
babies and your fives, sixes and sevens can 
go, and be in a little room by themselves. 
There is extraordinarily little of that in the 
film you will see this afternoon. The pic- 
ture has been made iri the room in which 
the children are taught, which is also their 
dining room and their play room. You 
will see the little tables where they are 
having lessons. Those are dining tables as 
well, and they are also used in the play- 
room. We push tables out of the way, as 
may be necessary. What does that mean 
for the teachers? Well, that is how we are 
teaching now. 


The Manchester School 
Motion Picture 


The film shows an old house to which the 
school has gone to live during the evacua- 
tion period after the bombing. You will 
see space and beauty in the garden but in- 
side it is frightfully crowded. There is only 
one room big enough to serve as the dining 
room, the school room, and the play room. 


Your campuses are delightful. At our 
school you will see the children dancing in 
the long grass. It was far too long, but 
there was no man to cut it, and the film 
producer would not wait. 


The little piece of ground on which you 
will see the children playing and dancing 
about is just an asphalt square. There 
are two of those asphalt yards. Those are 
their only playgrounds. Their play fields 
were taken for the soldiers to be encamped 
upon, for fire protection, for defense pur- 
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poses, and for seven years their playground 
has been as restricted as that. 

Education is free for every child in 
England whose parents desire it. The state 
helps financially two different classes of 
schools: The schools. which are under the 
local education authorities are the equiva- 
lent of your state schools. Other schools 
were privately established. At one time 
they were called asylums. They are all old 
buildings, and were built in every case as 
charitable institutions, “asylums for the 
deaf and dumb.” Then that was changed to 
“Institution for the ‘Deaf and Dumb,” 
and now the name is “School for the Deaf.” 
All those old schools, which were built 120, 
140 or 150 years ago, are privately en- 
dowed schools. However, the endowments 
have been going down and down for years, 
and so the state contributes half the cost 
for each child, that is, half the cost of the 
education, if the school is not run for pri- 
vate profit. If a school is run for the pri- 
vate advantage of the head or the stock- 
holders, the government does not contri- 
bute one penny. 


English Salaries Are Uniform 


In accordance with the 1944 Act and 
Decision about salaries, the maximum 
salary for a woman teacher is approxi 
mately $1,800, and for a man $2,200. That 
is the maximum for an ordinary class 
teacher. Every teacher throughout the 
country has exactly the same standard, is 
paid at exactly the same rate. There is no 
competition. You may move from one 
school to another, and your salary is cal- 
culated on your years of service. 

If you are good enough to teach for a 
school of the deaf, you are good enough to 
have an annual increment. It stops when 
you reach that maximum. Every teacher 
who contributes at least eleven years of 
service is eligible for superannuation at 4 
very considerable pension. The pension is 
calculated on the basis of the number of 
years of service and the average salary for 
the last five years. In addition, all that 
the teachers have paid in is given back 
to them plus compound interest when they 


retire. So, while our teachers are paid less | 
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well than yours, they have security for 
the rest of their lives. 

We want to get back now and apply all 
that we have learned from you. There was 
much to learn, and we have benefited so 
much. from watching you. We thank you 
for your welcome. We thank you for let- 


ting us see your schools, for you have 


shown us everything so generously. We 
congratulate you on your results. 
I do want to thank you too for every- 


thing you have done for England. You 
have sent us so much. You have saved 


civilization. Maybe we saved it first, but 
we could not have gone on saving it for 


" Jong if we had had to stand alone. I be- 


lieve your bringing your strength and 
might to help Europe has saved our civiliza- 
tion and all that is best in it for future 
generations. For that we thank you, and 
for everything else that you have given us. 


THINGS WE ARE STRIVING FOR 
By A. W. G. Ewine 


Before I speak of the things that we are 
striving for in behalf of deaf children and 


adults in our country, may I add my most 


grateful thanks to all those of you who have 
showed us so much kindness by receiving 
us in your schools and showing us’ so 
generously your work. We very deeply 
appreciated the hospitality, and wish we 
could have given you more in return. 
Then may I say that I bring greetings 
to you from the body which is nearest to 
your own, the National College of Teachers 
of the Deaf. That is the professional asso- 
ciation of teachers of the deaf in our coun- 
try and in the British Commonwealth. We 
do offer you our sincere good wishes for 
your future, and we hope that these years 
when communications have been difficult 
will be followed by a much closer contact 
than we were ever able to enjoy before. 
The general frame of the educational 
treatment of deafness in our country is 
that of the Education Act of 1944, That 
Act had three main pillars: First, that 
every child should have provision made for 
him according to his ability and need. The 
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framers of the Act, who were embodying 
a tremendous amount of thought and in- 


vestigation, decided that in many cases 


we had groups of children for whom special 
educational treatment is needed, and for 
whom it had not hitherto been supplied. 

The second pillar of the Act is the recog- 
nition of the parents’ rights and responsi- 
bilities. Of course in our field of teaching 
there are not always available alternative 
schools for deaf children, but wherever the 
alternatives exist the parent has the right 
to choose; also the right to choose between 
school education and private tuition, pro- 
vided that the tuition can be of a sufh- 
ciently high standard. 

Thirdly, our Education Act provides for 
further education to a much greater degree 
than in the past. In ordinary education the 
Workers Educational Association has pro- 
vided courses in all kinds of subjects. In 
the field with which we are most in con- 
tact we have had lip-reading classes, but 
now the Government has undertaken the 
responsibility of sponsoring all such educa- 
tion. You will see at once what that means 
for the hard of hearing and also for our 
school leaders. There is a plan to continue 
part-time education for boys and girls who 
have left schools for the deaf.and gone in- 
to industry. Practical difficulties of course 
there are, but that is the intention; and in- 
quiry shows that it is very deeply appre- 
ciated by the young men and women who 
have been at the schools. 


First, Better Classification 


As a practical measure, the idea of better 
classification comes first in our field. Like 
you, we have a very large number of all- © 
age, all-purpose schools for. the deaf. It 
has begun to be thought that we should 
separate those pupils, for instance, who are 
severely deaf and have not learned to talk 
before they come to school, from those who 
have learned to talk to some extent; and to 
separate at a later stage those who cannot 
benefit so well from oral education from 
those, whatever their beginnings, who are 
making good progress; also to separate 
pupils according to age, so that in’the next 
decade those under five may well be sepa- 
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rately housed altogether from the fives to 
sixteens. 

Above all there is the provision of higher 
education for the deaf. We have not until 
now had a school in which deaf children 
could progress to university professional 
examinations, not one founded 2specially 
for that purpose, though there was a pri- 
vate school run by Mr. Ince-Jones at North- 
ampton which did have most wonderful 
success and which has unfortunately now 
been closed. This April there has been 
opened the Mary Hare Grammar School for 
the Deaf, to which pupils in any part of the 
country can be sent regardless of their 
parents’ occupation, social standing or in- 
come. There we have an ambitious plan 
which we believe is likely to succeed. 


The Program at Manchester 


Now may I speak briefly of our own 
University department? That, of course, 
is the point of outlook for us. This Univer- 
sity department was founded in 1919 by the 
father of a deaf young man. He had been 
a great benefactor to the schools for the 
deaf in Manchester, and through his gen- 
erosity the vocational training centers had 
been opened. He conceived the plan of 
having the training of teachers of the deaf 
carried out inside a university, and he 
provided an endowment both for a lec- 
tureship or professorship and also for a 
hall of residence for students who would 
become teachers of the deaf. So far as we 
know this is the only foundation of its 
kind. It-was a great and farseeing project. 

At first, of course, it was small. There 
had been one or two other small full-time 
centers for training teachers of the deaf, 
but those had been closed, and there was 
in 1919 no full-time training available. My 
wife was appointed to take charge of that. 

The University is one of about three 
thousand full-time students. Founded as a 
workingman’s college about a century ago, 
but soon beginning to attract and to keep 
famous teachers in every branch of the 
humanities and sciences like Rutherford, 
one of the fathers of molecular physics, 
Samuel Alexander, the author of “Time, 
Space and Light,” and others, the Univer- 
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sity had a very progressive outlook which 
accepted this rather unusual benefaction, 

As to the work of the department, there 
are three aspects which I can mention 
briefly. First, the students who are train- 
ing to. become teachers of the deaf are in 
every sense full members of the University, 
In one recent year two of our students 
were respectively the President and the 
Secretary of the Women’s Union. In other 
years students have succeeded in gaining 
the prize which is awarded to the student | 
with the highest examination results in 
the whole faculty of education, which is a 
fairly large one. 


Both Academic and Practical 

Secondly, the training is both practical 
and academic. The two are very closely 
linked together. There are lectures in the 
University in our own Department, in the 
Faculty of Education, and in the Faculty 
of Medicine, and the training staff of the 
Department go down to the schools, demon- 
strate in the schools, and guide the students 
in all their practice teaching throughout 
the whole year of work. 

Lastly, the students do not have experi- 
ence in one school alone, but thanks to 
the kindness of the University in response 
to a request from my wife many years ago, 
the University provides for the students to 
visit other schools in other parts of the 
country in each of the terms of their 
training. 

There are three classes of students. There 
are those who come for four years, three 
years spent mainly in taking a degree in 
Arts and, Sciences and one year in profes- 
sional training; those who have already 
acquired degrees or who have become 
teachers certificated by the Government to 
teach in ordinary schools; and those taking 
advanced degrees like Master of Education 


or Ph.D. 
The Need for Research 


Of course no University is satisfied with 
teaching alone, and soon we found that 
we needed to know more if we were to 
keep mentally progressive and to teach our 
students something new as well as what we 
had learned in the past, so the clinics grew 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 
An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at four years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of 

door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


‘Element and Drill Charts consisting of 
1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 
Per Set $5.00 
Consonant :4nd Vowel Charts sold: separately, 
if desired, $1.50 
LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN - 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 





CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
*each, with manual _______ ____ __ $10.00 
Series II]. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual_______ $17.06 
Series III. Myths_ $10.0 
Series I, II and IIJ__._._____._ $35.00 
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up, clinics for the under-fives, clinics to 
which medical officers sent children who 
were suspected of deafness (more often 
just problem cases), and clinics for the 
adults who attended the lip-reading classes 
or who were referred from hospitals. There 
we needed technical help, and so a labora- 
tory was developed under Doctor T. S. 
Littler, whom many of you know by name. 
In this laboratory was done much of the 
fundamental work in England on the 
vacuum hearing tube aid in its early stages. 
This part of our work has been coordinated 
and made into.a far bigger system because 
now every resource that we have, the Na- 
tional Physical Laboratory, the Post Office 
Laboratories, and other government agen- 
cies and universities are all engaged in the 
technical side of developing hearing aids, 
audiometers, and hearing tests. 

We now have a psychologist, and a 
junior otologist who is working with the 
psychologist under our direction, who are 
visiting school after school making tests 
which have been planned by the Govern- 
ment committee of which we are members. 
There we hope to get the fundamental in- 
formation that we need for our better 
classification scheme. 


Medical Cooperation 


The work of educating the deaf is closely 
connected with that of the doctor. Many 
of the children and many of the adults 
referred for tests are still undergoing or 
are about to undergo medical treatment, 
and the results of our tests are often taken 
by the otologists as indicative of certain 
medical-surgical .needs, so there we have 
been able to link up with the medical pro- 
fession, and now not only do doctors refer 
patients in embarrassing numbers but also 
they have asked for courses of training in 
tests of hearing. These are being given in 
other universities and under other local 
educational authorities in different parts 
of England and Scotland. 

I would like to say a word about the 
parents. We, too, have begun to realize 
much more fully than ever before the im- 
portance of parent cooperation. For the 
under-fives, of course it is essential. But in 
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our country we have now a national or- 
ganization called the Deaf Children’s So.’ 
ciety, founded by the mother of a child 
who came to the clinic. Its headquarters 
are in London. It has begun to be exceed- 
ingly active,-and I suspect that it is through 
the existence of this Society as much as 
through other reasons that we are about 
to have another school for deaf under-fives 
in the south of England. In spite of all 
the pressure there is to build houses, the 
needs of deaf children under five are con- 
sidered so urgent that it is hoped to build 
a school for them before any other schools 
for the deaf can be allowed. 


Increased Parliamentary Interest 


Lastly, we have the development of Par- 
liamentary interest in the deaf. This has 


begun to be of very_real help. The debates * 


in the House of Lords during these last 
twelve months have been most illuminating 
for the general public, and have been most 
helpful to our cause. We have debates on 
hearing aids. We have the conception put 
forward in Parliament that the provision 


‘of hearing aids for the deaf should not be 


left to commercial enterprise because it is 
furidamentally a medical and an educa- 
tional problem, and that it should be under 
the control of the National Health Service 
or in some way administered like that, and 
that no person should be prevented from 
getting the best kind of aid through back 
of means. 

We have, of course, had reason in our 
country to feel more united and . more 
responsible for each other during these last 
years than ever before. This last sugges- 
tién, that hearing aids should be supplied 
through publicly owned clinics attached to 
hospitals, perhaps even maintained through 
Government sources (buf not free unless 
the patient is too poor, though supplied 
at reasonable prices), may seem to you 
socialistic, but I would assure you it is 


no development of a year or two years. It. 


is part of an increased and very rapidly 
growing awareness that the deaf have not 
yet had what is due them, what is best for 
them, nor what will enable them to con- 
tribute most to the national welfare. 
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Friday's Panel Discussions 


JoHN YALE CrouTer, Presiding 


CHAIRMAN CrouTerR: Dr. Reiter, of the 
Clarke School, was to preside at these dis- 
cussions today. Unfortunately, he is in- 
capacitated with a bad ankle and unable to 
be present. Apparently wanting to keep 
things up in New England, Dr. O’Connor 
has asked me to substitute for him. | will 
go immediately to the important items on 
the program, and present Mrs. Spencer 
Tracy, who will conduct the opening panel. 


A*HIGHER GOAL FOR THE DEAF 
k By Mrs. SPENCER TRACY 


In any talk to parents or about parent 
education it is inevitable that I should talk 
about the John Tracy Clinic—first, because 
parent education is its business; second, 
because I happen to know about it; third, 
because it often happens that the audience 
does not know about it. Even here, some- 
one has just told me that she knew about 
it only vaguely and was anxious to learn 
more. 

My program says I am to talk about “A 
Higher Goal for the Deaf Child.” That is 
a good title. I really never have any title 
to my talks, however, they are always the 
same—sometimes shorter, sometime a little 
longer; it depends upon how much time 
they will give me. I always talk about 
parent education, because I believe that 
parent education offers the greatest single 
step toward this higher goal for the educa- 
tion of the deaf. I believe it is the first 
step and the most important step in all of 
the education of the deaf. 

That sounds pretty big, I know. I know 
a great many of you are teachers, but | 
am not really talking to teachers. I am 
talking to the parents down here, and of 
course you teachers can listen in. All 
teachers, I suppose—language teachers, 
speech teachers, lip reading or other 
teachers—feel that theirs is really the most 
important field.” It is all important, but I 
believe that parent education is the most 


important because it is the first step; it 
is the beginning, and on that foundation, 
everything else is built. You cannot take 
a child of five or six just as you take a 
clean sheet of paper. It is impossible. If 
a child has not good habits, he has bad 
habits. There is no vacuum in those first 
five or six years. Something happens every 
single day at home. Maybe it is good, may- 
be it is bad, but upon that foundation and 
upon the habits—not just habits that are 
good for good children but habits for all 
children—you must build. They’ may be 
habits of cleanliness, thoughtfulness of 
others, courage, courtesy, obedience, all the 
things that are going to make life easier 
for the child and for those around him, or 
they may be terrible habits, but all of them 
are pretty well formed at the end of those 
first five or six years. That is why I say 
I believe that parent education, and early, 
is the hope for the deaf. 

Now I am going back to what I said I 
was going to talk about, the John Tracy 
Clinic. Perhaps I can show you what we 
do there, and what I believe is possible. It 
is not the only possible program for the 
education of the deaf. Maybe it is not the 
best one, I don’t know, but it is a program, 
our program. Our work is to find, to en- 
courage, and to help educate the parents 
of deaf and hard of hearing children, par- 
ticularly the parents of pre-school children. 
(When I say “pre-school children” and 
every time I say that word “pre-school” | 
don’t mean nursery school; I mean literally 
pre-school, pre any kind of school.) 

What is a pre-school child? Well, I 
think almost every one here realizes that 
there is no set age; that is, there is no uni- 
form law nor custom throughout the coun- 
try. Each state makes its own laws, and the 
little deaf child gets into school when, 
where and if he can, so that it seems to us 
that we might say that a pre-school deaf 
child is a matter of geography rather than 
of age, and that any child not yet of an 
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age at which he can be admitted to the 
particular school available to him must be 
considered a pre-school child whether he 
is two or seven. 

Educators tell us that education begins 
at birth, and that the first five or six years 
of a man’s life are his greatest learning 
years, that never again in a like length of 
time will he learn as much or as rapidly as 
during those first five or six years. 

These are the speech years, the language 
years—and what of the deaf child?  Al- 
though in some schools children are admit- 
ted at the age of two, three, or four, we all 
know that mostly deaf children do not get 
into school until the age of five, six, and 
sometimes seven. So you can see that in 
the case of little deaf children, most of 
them, these years are being thrown right 
out of the window. 


We Can Educate Parents 


Well, what can we do about these early 
years? We can educate parents. We have 
a three-fold program at the Clinic. It is 
- one of parent education through classes for 
parents, through a nursery school where 
parent and child enter as a unit, and 
through a correspondence course which is 
going all over the world. We have courses 
going to Australia, to New Zealand, to 
Honolulu, to Canada, and to almost every 
state in this country. 

The first class we held was a class in 

child guidance, in child psychology. We 
were just a group of thirteen mothers. All 
of the other mothers (the other twelve, I 
made the thirteenth) had children six or 
under. They did not know anything about 
the problem, although some of their chil- 
dren were in school. Most of these mothers 
could not even speak of their children with- 
out tears running down their faces. They 
had no philosophy. They had no under- 
standing. They did not know anything 
about it. ‘ 
' “Well,” I said, “I don’t know much, but 
I know a little. I have hindsight, anyhow. 
I have all of those things I have learned 
through the years, all of those things I wish 
someone had sat down and told me in the 
beginning.” 
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Oh, I was better off than most mothers, 
I had had the correspondence course the 
Wright Oral School used to give. I had that 
when my Johnnie was just two and one- 
half, and he entered school when he was 
three, so I was better off than most mothers, 
but there were still a lot of things I did 
not know. Nobody had sat me down and 
pounded into me, “Look, you are the 


‘greatest factor in the education of that 


child. We teachers can help. A good 
school can help, but we cannot undo what 
you do at home. It is up to you.” If some- 
one had only sat me down, and talked to 
me like that, and made me see it, I could 
have done so.much more than I did. 

I often think of the story of Paderewski. 
After a concert some woman asked him, 
“Mr. Paderewski, how do you manage to 
remember all of those notes?” 

“T don’t. I could play another concert 
on the notes I left out.” 

I feel as though I could raise another 
deaf child on the things I left out, but of 
course perhaps we could say that about 
any child. There are so many little things, 
no one big thing. Sometimes parents come 
to a clinic thinking there is some magic 


to it. Oh, there is magic, but there is no- 


one word, there is no open sesame, there 
is no course in five easy lessons on how 
to teach my child speech, there is not any- 
thing like that. The magic is made up of 
countless little things done day in and day 
out, week. in and week out, year in and 
year out, the things that are going to 
make you proud after a while to say, “This 
is my son,” or “This is my daughter.” 


Our First Class 


I started to tell you about the first class 
we had. As I said, it was one in child 
guidance because we felt that so many of 


these mothers saw only the deafness and 


not the child. (Maybe some teachers do 
too!) First of all, a deaf child is a child. 
These mothers, some of them, had hearing 
children; some of them had not. However, 
they did not know what to expect of the 
deaf child. With a hearing child, you see, 
they never had to think very much be- 
cause hearing children grow up and learn 
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somehow, but a little deaf child does not. 
He has to be taught. A deaf child would 
throw himself on the floor in a temper or 
tantrum, and the mother would just look 
at him and say, “Well, of course, | cannot 
explain to him why he must not do that.” 
I wonder if they think that all children 
obey naturally. The child who does, obeys 
because he is expected to obey; because of 
routine, which helps towards obedience; 
because of the attitude, not a cross attitude, 
remember, but a healthy understanding 
attitude on the part of mothers, and fathers, 
and the family. These mothers saw only 
the deafness, and not the little child. They 
did not understand that he was just like 
little hearing Mary or Jimmy across the 
street, and that he had become this little 
strange animal simply because of the way 
his parents had treated him at home. So 
we had a class in child guidance, just 
based upon good normal child psychology. 
We thought these mothers should under- 
stand the child on the basis of the normal 
before they tried to understand the deaf 
child. 


Beginning Speech and Language 

Then there was a second class in the 
development of speech and language. 
Whether any of those mothers can teach 
speech or not, I don’t know. I suspect some 
of them can. But this we have found to be 
true: that every mother who has been in 
our classes for any length of time has 
better speech herself, and uses better lan- 
guage, and in one outstanding case has an 
entirely different tone quality. 

That is important. After all, there are 
two involved in communication. There is 
the one who is talking as well as the one 
who is lip reading. We don’t want to be 
like the woman who said, scarcely moving 
her lips, “Well, I don’t know. He says he 
is a good lip-reader, but he didn’t seem to 
understand anything I said.” You know 
how many people talk that way. Just look 
around! They mumble. They talk as if 
they had mush in their mouths. They talk 
with cigarettes or cigars in their mouths. 
They talk with their backs to people. Well, 
you cannot do that with a little deaf child! 
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For the first time these mothers are becom. 
ing aware of speech and of good diction, 
One of the mothers said to me just this 
summer, “I visited my old home last sum. 
mer, and I was so pleased because every. 
one spoke about how much better diction 
I had, how much more clearly I spoke.” 
We have found that to be true, and that js 
a good thing. 

We believe that all mothers should be 
able to do a little speech correction at 
home. If they understand how speech is 
formed, they are going to understand their 
children better and help them more. 

Our nursery school is not just a nursery 
school. It is still parent education. No 
mother can dump her child there and say, 
“Well, that’s that. Thank goodness I can 
go off to my bridge.” No, she cannot do 
that. She comes one full day each week to 
observe, and when she is able to teach she 
comes another full day and attends classes 
on both days. It is still parent education. 

Sometimes people say, “How big is your 
clinic? How many children have you?” 

We have fourteen now. Next year we 
expect to have twenty. But that is the 
smallest part of what we are doing. It 
is the parents’ education that is important. 
In these less than four years since we began 
we have helped more than nineteen hun- 
dred parents, either through individual 
consultations and individual correspond- 
ence, our correspondence course, our 
classes for parents, our nursery school, or 
our special six weeks’ summer school. 


Correspondence Work 


Our correspondence course, as I told 
you, goes out all over the world. It comes 
in installments, twelve of them, and goes 
out over a year’s period. It is far from 
perfect, but it is a start. We have helped. 
and that is the big thing. We can never 
do more than just scratch the surface— 
there are too many mothers. It is up to 
every school everywhere to have a parent 
education department. It can be flexible. 
I would not attempt to tell any of you how 
to do it; there are too many different ways, 
but in some way you must reach thesé 
parents. “It will pay great dividends. 
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LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 


BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 


Send orders to 


VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vermont 





ATTENTION, MOTHERS! 


Are you interested in the psychological reactions of 
litle deaf children? Read CLOSED DOORS by Mar- 
garet Prescott Montague, stories of deaf and blind 
children, based on fact. 


$1.00 postpaid The ‘Volta Bureau 


TRASK SCHOOL OF LIP READING 
MRS. TRASK MISS MACKEY 


Approved by Veterans Administration to Give 
Instruction to Veterans Under GI Bill of Rights 





Telephone: 
Pennypacker 6780 


1420 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.50 for one 
insertion, or $3.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 
ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 
Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Review. 








ORAL TEACHER, experienced, for non-teaching posi- 
tion involving aid to parents. Must be able to use 
typewriter. Must be interested in helping people. 
Salary $2,700 to $3,000 to qualified person. Box 
Q, Volta Bureau. 


FOR SALE: C let b d volumes (75 to 90) of 
American Annals ‘of the Deaf. Also 22 odd numbers; 
102 numbers in all. T. V. Archer, 239 Finley St., 
Jacksonville, Ill. 











OPENING for experienced teacher of the deaf for Jan- 
wary 1, 1947 and three openings for Fall, 1947. Junior 
gue Speech School, Mary Rose Costello, Director, 
1430 W. Peachtree, Atlanta, Ga. 





WANTED: Well trained and experienced teacher for 
deaf class in eastern day school. Position open Janu- 
ary 1. Box N-10, The Volta Bureau. 





INTERESTING WORK for teacher of the deaf who 
writes easily and can type. iking for journalism de- 
sirable. Interest in fellowmen necessary. State pres- 
ent salary, salary expected, and time of availability. 
Box HW, Volta Bureau. 


WANTED: Trained teacher for colored deaf class in 
eastern day school. Box N-25, The Volta Bureau. 











WANTED: Young oral teacher to act as resident gov- 
erness and assist _ teaching two children nine and six 
years old. Mrs. R. W. Heward, 9 Redpath Row, Mon- 
treal, Canada. 

















A New Alarm for the 
Hard-of-Hearing 





And it's entirely new—dependable, pleas- 
ant and electric! 

The Telechron Lite-Call wakens you 
gently with a flashing light. All you do is 
set the Lite-Call like an ordinary alarm 
clock and plug in your bedside lamp. Right 
on the dot your lamp begins to flash. It 
keeps flashing till you waken and turn ii 
off. Tests prove the flashing light will rouse 
you even in daylight. 

The Lite-Call comes in an attractive 
ivory-colored plastic case. Its time-proved 
Telechron electric motor is precision built. 
Telechron’s exclusive lubrication system 
assures years of accurate time, without 
winding, oiling or regulating. 

AVAILABLE SOON AT YOUR DEALER'S. 


Priced at oniy $6.95 


Telechron 


ELECTRIC CLOCKS 





TELECHRON, INC., Ashland, Mass. 
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I have been talked down to in my time 
by teachers of the deaf all over this coun- 
try. I have heard teachers say, “Dear me! 
Parents are such a bother. Oh, they are 


terrible!” ~. 


Parents Are Important 

Yes, some of them are terrible; that is, 
parents are people, and we are not all per- 
fect. We don’t know as much as you do. 
We have not had the training, but maybe 
some of us are just as smart, if we had the 
opportunity. Some of us do present diffi- 
culties, but we are parents, and we are the 
most important element in that child’s life, 
and you either have us with you or “agin” 
you. You had better get us with vou right 
in the beginnine. 

When I found out my Johnnie was deaf, 
I had never even heard about lip-reading 
or speech training. I had a little ordinary 
education, I had gone to college, I had 
always read everything I could get my 
hands on. But most of you educators of 
the deaf write only in magazines for edu- 
cators of the deaf, you talk only to other 
educators of the deaf, and no word ever 
gets into the magazines for the hearing. 
In the last four years I have talked about 
two hundred times all over the state of 
California as well as in a few other spots 
in the country. It is just appalling how 
people don’t know anything about this 
deafness problem. People have no aware- 
ness of it; mothers say, “Why, I did not 
know that there were deaf children. I 
thought it was strictly a disease of advanc- 


ing age.” 
Get Out and Talk 


Get out and talk about this business and 
publicize it every place you can, not just 
as a technical thing, not just as “for this 
little deaf child we do this very difficult 
thing”; no. Bring it down to the level. of 
the public. Let them know what an ex- 
citing thing this is, what an interesting 
thing this is. Let them know that they may 
have a child, or a grandchild, or a niece. 
or a nephew, who some day through no 
fault of theirs may be deaf. Let them Jearn 
what to do about it. 
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Mrs. Tracy: Now I am going to intro. 
duce to you Dr. French. He is a father. 
He and Mrs. French moved to New York so 
that Mrs. French could attend the training 
class at the Lexington School. He is a 
psychologist, and I think he may have 
some ideas on things that I would not even 
dare to talk about. 


WHAT CAN PARENTS DO? 
By Joun R. P. FrReNcH 


I am going to speak to you this morning 
as a parent. I am not the right kind of 
psychologist to give you any help from a 
technical viewpoint, so I just want to make 
a few points from our own experience, as 
a parent. 

First of all, I was impressed with what 
Mrs. Tracy said about our own importance 
as parents. There are two points there 
that impressed me most: First, the tough 
thing about deafness is likely to be social 
isolation, social adjustment. There is no 
one in this world, and there never can be 
anyone, as important in determining any 
child’s social adjustment as that child’s own 
parents and his own family at home. For 
that reason parents are important. 

Secondly, as we all know, those early 
years in the family do have a tremendous 
influence on the basic personality develop- 
ment of any child, and that is just as true 
for a deaf child. So inevitably, whether 
we like it or not, we parents do play an 
important role in the education of our deaf 
children. Sometimes we may feel from the 
things we read that we are an important 
and necessary evil, but if we look at it 
from the point of view of Mrs. Tracy, cer- 
tainly there is a tremendous constructive 
good we can do too. 

As a beginner, I am going to talk only 
about the first steps. The first important 
step in what we can do for our own chil- 
dren is to adjust ourselves to our child’s 
handicap. How can we help him with his 
adjustment if we are not adjusted our — 
selves? 

First of all, in the beginning when you 
first discover that your baby is deaf, it is 
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Dedicated. to better hearing 


= Every Week 





® Greater help for the hard of hearing has always 
been a guiding purpose of the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories and Western Electric. There, every week is 
dedicated to better hearing, year after year—a tradi- 
tion established years ago by Alexander Graham Bell, 
whose early efforts to help the hard of hearing led 


to the invention of the telephone. 


Bell Telephone Laboratories, designer of Western 
Electric Hearing Aids, is the world’s largest organiza- 
tion devoted exclusively to research and development 
in all phases of electrical communications. Western 
Electric is the nation’s largest producer of communi- 
cations equipment. These two great organizations, 
backed by 64 years of experience in sound, can truth- 


fully say, “Hearing is our business.” 


Western Electric Hearing Aids 


ACHIEVEMENT OF BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 
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a profound emotional shock. It is like get- 
ting hit with a hammer—but not on the 
head, on the heart. It hurts, and we can- 
not quite take it sometimes. The deafness 
is invisible. You don’t see it. You cannot 
‘believe it. You attempt to deny it rather 
than fairly to admit it. 


Making Adjustments 


Then there is a whole series of later ad- 
justments that we make after we get over 
this initial shock. A rather common first 
one is what you might call* wishful think- 
ing. We go around to many, many doctors, 
not because we need more information 
about the child, but because we hope to 
find somebody who will say it isn’t true. 
Or we go along from day to day with the 
hope that something will happen so that 
he will get over his deafness; or perhaps 
we get interested in hearing aids or other 
devices, not because they are such fine 
“and wenderful things, but because that is 
a way of postponing facing the problem 
realistically. The results of all of these 
kinds of wishful thinking are bad for us. 
They are bad for our mental health, but 
they are much worse for our children be- 
cause they prevent us from doing the con- 
structive job we might do as parents. 

Another type of reaction to this problem 
is overprotection. I notice that in myself 
and in my wife. I think all of you have 
setn it in yourselves or in others. You get 
so upset about the problem that you over- 
protect the little deaf child. You spoil him. 
With a normal child that is bad; with a 
deaf child I think it is even worse. We do 
that, not because we don’t know it is the 
wrong thing to spoil our children, but be- 
cause we are not yet adjusted to the prob- 
lem, so we react emotionally rather than 
intelligently. 

A third type of reaction, perhaps not so 
common but more damaging, is rejection; 
that it, the parent rejects the child. I sup- 
pose it is only rare that we lose our tem- 
pers, and get angry at the child. I think 
it is the same type of thing, and very com- 
mon, that we pity the child. That means 
we look down upon him. We think of him 
somehow as not quite so valuable as the 
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other children in the family, or as he was 


before. All of those are forms of rejecting 


the child emotionally. There is nothing 
more serious in its effect on any children, 
be they deaf or normal, than emotional re- 
jection by their own parents. It leads to 
insecurity; it leads to social withdrawal 
from all péople; it leads to stunted per- 
sonality development; and it leads to all 
kinds of troubles within the family, among 
which is jealousy of the other children. 
It is another unconstructiye type of reac- 
tion that we sometimes go through at one 
stage or another in adjusting ourselves to 
our child’s handicap of deafness. 


Finding Help 

I would like to mention some of the 
things that my wife and I found helpful. 
In the beginning we went to a doctor. For- 
tunately, we went to one of the best in this 
country, Dr. Crowe, and there at Johns 
Hopkins we got some of the best advice in 
the country. He said, “Johnnie is pro- 
foundly deaf. He will probably never hear 
a word in his life. You must not worry 
about it. Don’t go around to other doe- 
tors. Go to the people who know what 
needs to be done for him in the way of 
education. Later when he is older he 
should be checked up, but for the next 
year or two you have nothing to gain from 
doctors.” 

Then we went to the Volta Bureau, and 


again we were fortunate in going to the 


right place. The Volta Bureau is not only 
a source of information; it is a great, and 
in our case a tremendously helpful, source 
of meeting and facing this problem. 

Finally, through the Volta Bureau we 
went by mail to the John Tracy Clinic, and 
there we secured the correspondence course, 
which we have carried out. We have 
given Johnnie the complete set of lessons. 
Both Mrs. French and I worked together 
in giving him these lessons, in reading all 
the materials we could get our hands on, 
and in watching him grow into a happy, a 
very happy, child. 

I have not time to go into the details of 
how we did this. Just let me pick out the 
main things that we have found helpful in 
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wunmes Teachers of Lip Reading sma 


Alabama 
Birmingham & 
Miss DorOTHY VERNON 
1230-4 Terrace West 
Phone: 6-7416 


California 


Beverly Hills 
Mrs. Luoma M. Moors 
462 N. Oakhurst Drive 


Los Angeles 5 

Miss Sys. FRANKBSNTHAL 
The Admiral Apt. 

840 South Serrano 


Riverside 

Mrs. FLORENCE LORBEER 
8157 Lime Street 
Phone: 272 


San Jose 

Mrs. LintaiAN C, DorREY 
685 S. 5th St. 

Phone: Col. 165-W 


Santa Barbara 
Miss Frances E. Davipson 
1615% Bath Street 


Colorado 


Denver 

Mrs. MaTuriupa W. SMITH 
829 Colorado Blvd. 

Phone: EAst 6305 


District of Columbia 


Washington (9) 

Miss Mary B. CAMPBELL 
1963 Biltmore Street, N. W. 
Phone: 00-1780 


Miss Franogs H. Downzs 
2311 Conn, Ave., N. W. 
Phone: North 1874. 


Florida 


Winter Park 
Mrs. JOSEPHINE K. POTTER 
215 Interlachen Ave. 


Georgia 


Rome 

Miss ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
Hotel Greystone 

Phone: 6561 


Illinois 


Chicago 
Miss Ir@Ne HUBBELL 


111 Jackson Blvd., Suite 424-5 


Phone: Village 8051 
Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 


No. 912-410 So. Michigan Ave. 


Kansas 
Wichita 
Miss LENNA BRYANT 
Apt. 1, 248 South Hydraulic 
Phone: 2-4923 


Massachusetts 


Boston 15 
Miss May H. Leavis 
886 Commonwealth Ave. 


Boston 16 

New ENGLAND SCHOOL 
oF Lip READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 

Brockton 

Miss Harrier M. Gipson 

70 Byron Avenue 

Phone: 3759 

Worcester 2 

Miss CATHERINE T, MADIGAN 

61 May Street 

Mrs. ArTHur J. Younae 

21 Fruit St. 


Michigan 


Ypsilanti 

Miss ANNB M. BuNGER 

Dept. of — Education 
Michigan State Normal Oollege 


New Hampshire 


Hillsborough Center 
Miss Mary G. HEARTY 


New Jersey 


East Orange 

Mrs. Sara 8. TeMPLE 
25 No. Harrison Street 
Phone: OR 4-7778 


Mrs. Susrm F. VARIox 
162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


Paterson 1 
. Marearpr 8. RICHARDSON 
182 Ellison St. 


New York 


Mrs. MARGUBRITE G. JAMBS 
570 Fifth Avenue, Zone 19 
Phone: Bryant 9-6500 


Mrs. ELIZABETH HELM NITOHID 
404 W. 116th St., Apt. 41, 
Zone 27 


Miss Mary Paving Raut 
Mrs. KaTHryn A. ORDMAN 
842 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Miss MARY Woop WHITSHUReT 


654 Madison Ave., near 60th St. 


Zone 21 


Port Washington, Long Island 
Miss Marcarrsrt DuNN 

Falaise Estate 

Phone: Port Washington 2745 


Syracuse 

Miss EvizaBerH G. DeLaNy 
510 Bellevue Ave. 

Phone: 5-0978 


North Carolina 


Winston-Salem 7 
Mrs. W. A. BuDLone 
2140 Queen Street 


Ohio 


Oolumbus 

Miss Marre K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia . 


Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Scranten 

Mrs. BrATRICE R. GOODFRIEND 
2006 North Washington Ave. 
Swarthmore 


Mrs. Wm. T. Cuay 
511 Walnut Lane 
Teaching at U. S. Naval Hosp. 


Rhode Island 


Providence (6) 
Miss Marrs SLaox 
211 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 


Columbia 
Miss Lucy McCaveurin 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 8 


Greenville 
MIss VIRGINIA NEVILLD 
117 Hampton Ave. 


Texas 


Dallas 4 
Miss Lourss Hm.ver 
4138 A, Hawthorne Ave. 


Houston (6) 

Miss Aion I. PuTNam 
3610 Milam Street 
Phone: Hadley 6161 


Houston 6 

Mrs. Luctnze P. TURNER 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: J. 2-3562 


Virginia 


Lynchburg 

LyNcHBURG SoHOOL or LIP 
READING 

601 Washington Street 

Phone: 1248-J 


Washington 


Spokane 
Mrs. R. A. DAVIDSON 
2517 Manito Blvd. 


Wisconsin 


Appleton 
Mrs. Evpora H. SPreceLBero 
Phone: 2343 


CANADA 


Quebec 


Montreal 

Miss MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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adjusting to this problem. What did we 
do that was helpful or what did others do 
for us? What will help you? 

First, and I suppose most important, 
face the handicap realistically. Don’t deny 
it nor avoid it, but look at it and admit it. 
That was difficult, but the good advice we 
had received was of great help to us. 

Secondly, accept it emotionally. That is 
a different kind of thing, because we had 
hopes and aspirations for Johnnie. We had 
an idea of the kind of education we wanted 
him to have, the kind of college and uni- 
versity and career, and to accept his handi- 
cap emotionally meant we had to give up 
all that, that was past, and see the thing 
as it was in terms of our hopes and our 
feelings as well as the real situation. 


Learning About Deafness 


Thirdly, and this is probably the thing 
that helped us most of all, find out about 
the handicap. Learn everything you can 
about the handicap of deafness and about 
your own child. You see, in the beginning 
we were terribly ignorant too. I remember 
my wife’s saying to me, “Deafness! What 
does that mean? I suppose that means 
when he talks to other people, or they have 
a conversation, he will have a hard time 
hearing”—with no conception that he 
might have a hard time talking. That is 
how we were in the beginning. As we 
learned more about the problem, we began 
to feel better about it, because we began 
to see, particularly through the work of 
the John Tracy Clinic, not only what the 
problem is but what can be done. We saw 
the potentialities for the future. We saw 
the higher goals. Those are the things that 
did not only a great deal for Johnnie but 
a great deal for us. 

Fourthly, sympathetic cooperation by 
both parents in facing this kind of prob- 
lem is a great help to us, and it should be 
to anyone. Here I would like to admit that 
I think the fathers, generally speaking, fall 
down on the job. I can say that for my- 
self, anyway, and probably it applies to 
other fathers as well. I don’t see as many 
men as women in the audience. I cer- 
tainly don’t see as many men as I would 
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like to see in the audience. I feel that the 
father can help tremendously in this probe 
lem, not necessarily on the technical ley 
of how to teach speech or lip-reading, } 
on the basic development of his children 
as real people, well adjusted socially, with 
good personalities, happy children. 
kind of thing takes a father. 4 

Probably all of you remember from 
your own experience some war widow with 
a young child during this war, your neigh: 
bor or even yourself, who had a tough 
time. This war was hard on the children,» 
and I have seen a good many such cases,” 
Well, that is the kind of thing for which \ 
a father is necessary, and he is even more 
necessary when there is a problem like” 
this to face. It helps the child, it helps the 
family, including the wife and the other” 
children. é 


Sources of Guidance 


Finally, I am sure that the thing that © 
helped us most was the help we got from © 
the outside. I would like to mention a num- ~ 
ber of items. First of all, from doctors: 
we were lucky there. We certainly got — 
good advice and good help, not only on a _ 
medical level but in helping us to face this 
problem so that we would be able to do 
something constructive about it. 

I have mentioned the Volta Bureau. As 
a matter of fact, in our case the Volta 
Bureau did more than adjust the parents. 
It even talked with the grandparents, and 
that was a great help. 

Third, the John Tracy Clinic was by 
all odds the most important help to us. It 
has been a real life-saver. Mrs. Tracy did 
not get me up here to give a testimonial, 
but I hope she won’t mind if I say a little 
more on what it means to one parent. We 
were off in the mountains of Virginia. 
There was no doctor who knew anything 
about deafness in that town or in any town 
nearby. There was no school for the deaf 
within a hundred miles. We were in the 
United States; we were not in Australia. 
(I kept thinking of those mothers in Aus- 
tralia.) We were distressed, we were upset, 
we were emotional, we were unintelligent 
about our problem, and we had no real help 


- 
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YES, ITS VERY THIN! 


This New ‘Xtra-Thin PARAVOX, One-Case, One-Cord 
HEARING AID, with the Internal-Type Plastic Chassis is 
unusually Slim and Slender. 








Most people, who wear hearing aids, prefer small 
size, light weight, fewer parts. 





EXCLUSIVE PLASTIC CHASSIS 


That's why the new slim and slender PARAVOX, and precision workmanship, 
with batteries and transmitter “All-in-One” case, vidoe coctgcas soa 

is receiving such popular approval. But you get far 
more, with PARAVOX — for example ‘‘quicker 
servicing’ through the use of the exclusive Internal- 
Type Plastic Chassis. No loaners, no waiting. Yes, 
‘one-minute’ service, anywhere. 








imagine, an Aid that small, a 
complete Aid! 


Make it a point to try this new ’Xtra-Thin PARAVOX. 





MANUFACTURED BY PARAPHONE HEARING AID, INC. © 2056 East 4th St. e CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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on a sustained day by day basis except 
what we got from the John Tracy Clinic. 
It was not only a lifesaver to me and to my 
wife, but also to Johnnie. I think that is 
one reason he is such a swell kid. 

Finally, the school. It seems obvious to 


me from my experience that the school is . 


in the best position of all to help the 
parents, particularly in the later phases 
where they have gotten a good adjustment 
to their child’s handicap. They need more 
education and more information, and on 
both counts I think the schools. should do 
everything they can because it is so im- 
portant to start early. 

I would hesitate to suggest just what 
form that help might take. As a psycholo- 
gist I naturally think first of all that the 
school psychologist should be active in 
guidance work for parents, not only on 
the technical level of helping them with 
speech and lip-reading, but also with their 
own adjustment problems. 

Again I think of a Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation in the early years. In those things 
which I consider most important, that is, 
the kind of a person the child is becoming 
and the kind of-social adjustment he is 
achieving, teachers and parents must work 
together, so they should get together, and 
I suppose a Parent-Teacher Association 
would be the best way to approach that 
subject. 

Well, that has been my experience. | 
hope all of you will not only ask questions 
but contribute anything in your experience 
that might be helpful in this panel. 


DISCUSSION 


Mrs. Tracy: We have just a few 
minutes for questions. We believe that 
questions are an important part of any 
program. Please be careful not to ask 
something that will take half an hour to 
answer, but ask real questions, or con- 
tribute anything from your own experience. 

Question: I know that your son is now 
grewn. Has he ever been under social 
pressure to use the sign language since his 
adolescence? 

Mrs. Tracy: So far as I know, John has 
never seen the sign language. He was 
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educated partly at the Wright Oral School 
and partly (because, when he was six, he 
had polio in addition to his deafness, and 
could not go to school for several years) 
by private teachers. Then he went to a 
high school for hearing boys and girls, and 
about ten days ago he was graduated from 
junior college. He has been with deaf 
people very little. I do not mean that there 
is any reason why he should not be with 
deaf people, or that we want to keep him 
away from them, but we believe that all 
education of the deaf should lead to ab- 


‘sorption into a hearing world. What if 


there are some deaf people around Los 
Angeles? Must he seek them out simply 
because they are deaf? If so, then educa- 
tion has failed. 


John has a certain background, certain 
tastes, certain desires. He loves people, and 
he has a place to make for himself in the 
hearing world. He gaes wherever he wants 
to go. His friends happen to be hearing 
people. He goes to dances. He was head of 
the Red Cross Motor Corps Unit at Pasa- 
dena Junior College. He was on _ the 
governing board of his class. He has had 
a full, rich life, and is making a full con- 
tribution, and that is the way it should be 
with every deaf boy and girl if possible. 


Question: How does John make out 
with hearing people who are very poor in 
their articulation? 


Mrs. Tracy: Sometimes he does not 
make out. He has had tough moments with 
hearing boys and girls who just were rude, 
who were not understanding, and who 
made no effort to understand. It was very 
difficult at times, but in large groups he 
soon learned to get one boy or girl off in 
a corner. He can talk to one where he can- 
not talk to the whole group. When the 
conversation went around the room he 
could not follow it, but the emphasis is 
on what he can do, not what he cannot do, 
just like everyone else. We all have inhibi- 
tions and difficulties. We all have things 
we cannot do, but we also have things we 
can do, and if we are smart we will do the 
things we can do and not sit around and 
worry about the things we cannot do. 
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LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE I. For 
ymall hard of hearing children up to 8 years of age. 
The plan consists of thé building up of a carefully 
adapted vocabulary by means of objects, pictures, ac- 
tions, ete., and gradually enlarging until very simple 
sentences and play exercises are within the child’s 
FAME «sss erenccecececerersececeesceesesersessenseseecersseseaseancess eens 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE II. For 
children from about 8 to 10 years of age. Graded 
and progressive, leading the child forward step by step 
along correct lines into practical lip reading........ $2.75 


LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE III represents 
the beginning of formal lip reading instruction. In 
addition to lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest quality material use- 
ful in adult as well as junior classes..............0++0+++ $3.75 


LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED ADULT, GRADE 
IV—a published text of 362 pages, the starting point 
for the average adult. Full directions are given for 
the use of the book in home study. “‘The most compre- 
hensive book on the subject thus far available.”— 
ON MUNG. cicccecccavccsecesesssecoccesnconcenceesasccovesseee $4.00 


COMBINATION PRICES 


Books I, II, and III (mimeographed)...............0002 $7.50 
eS By WE, Tyg CRE BV epostccsiccsepecevassnosccatcossens 10.50 


All prices postpaid in the United States 


Order From 


CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
P. O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Washington 
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TALKING @¢3 
iy: 


Fill their lives with happy childhood 


memories at 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 


For the Deaf and Hand of Hearing 
Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I., N. Y. 
Fee $650. Monday to Friday 


Bus service. Day or Board. Modern hearing aids. 
Preschool through Elementary. 


Registration for 1946 in Nursery School 
for Deaf Babies. 
Hard of hearing children may enroll at 
any time to complete their education with 
Lip-Reading. No child, with a knowledge 
of the Sign Language, admitted to camp 
or school. 






$2.25. 












AMAZINGLY TINY! 
THE NEW (1947) 


HEARING AID 







ONE UNIT 


(with earpiece 
end cord) 


About 44 
the Size of 
Old Style 
Hearing Aids 


SO TINY! SO CLEAR! 
SO POWERFUL! 






12 ADVANTAGES 


MEAN NEW HEARING EASE! 
(Check These 5—Then Rush Coupon for full facts!) 











1. a in one small unit (plus ear- 
piece and cord.)No separate battery 
pack, no battery wire. 

2, The Powerful new hearing ““X-Cell” bat- 
tery that outperforms units 5 times its size. 

3, Range Selector filters out background 
noises. 

4. a Economy Control cuts battery 

rain. : 


5, Scientific, Personal fitting for your own 
type of hearing loss. 


BELTONE HEARING AID CO. 
Beltone Building, Dept. Vu-11, 1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 





Mail Coupon FREE Book or Demonstration 
Beltone Hearing Aid Co. 

Beltone Building, Dept. VR-11 

1450 W. 19th Street, Chicago 8, Ill. 

Without obligation, prove to me that the new Beltone 
Mono-Pac will help me HEAR BETTER. 
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QuESTION: I was wondering about his 
vocational adjustment. What is his outlook 
in regard to a profession or a vocation? 


Mrs. Tracy: He has a talent for draw- 
ing. I don’t know how great it is but | 
hope it amounts to something. Whether 
he can ever make his living thereby, | 
don’t know. He wants to do a comic strip. 
If it is a good one, O.K. 

Mrs. Ewinc: May I add one word? We 
met Mrs. Tracy in her home, in a roomful 
of hearing people. John and I were deaf, 
and he talked to my husband and me. He 
lip-read our English speech, not at first 
without a little difficulty, nor did I without 
considerable difficulty lip-read some of his 
speech and the speech of the people in the 


Panel 2. The Psychologist 


CHAIRMAN CrouTER: The next panel, on 
psychology, is of great importance to us. 
The leader will be Mrs. Edna S. Levine, 
Psychologist of the Lexington School. 


THE WORK OF THE SCHOOL 
PSYCHOLOGIST 


By Epona S. LEVINE 


The work of the psychologist and of the 
educator have long been bound together 
by ties of mutual interest and common 
endeavor: namely, the wholesome growth, 
development and adjustment of the child— 
any child and every child. -In the begin- 
ning, this work was largely constricted by 
a tight boundary of the three R’s. But as 
the collaboration of teacher and psycholo- 
gist progressed, education began to out- 
grow the confines of its musty old restric- 
tions; until today, with the psychologist 
standing by to help guide its destiny, it is 
emerging as the most powerful influence 
known in the molding of human behavior. 

This is indeed a serious—we might well 
say an awesome—responsibility; for the 
goals of education are no longer measured 
solely in the static terms of subject achieve- 
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room. It was as difficult to me to adjust _ 
myself to the American vowels as it w Pa 
for John to adjust himself to the Engli ho 
vowels, but he did it, with not a sign and” 
not a movement of the hands. He was” 
socially easy, with charming manners, in 
the hearing world, as one of the hearing 
world. That was John Tracy as my hus 
band and I saw him. ¥ 


Thank you, Mrs. Ewing 













Mrs. Tracy: 
John is going on to college. Perhaps in 


the next few years he will find somethi 
else that he really wants to do more than 
drawing. 

I think we really must stop. I hate to, 
1 am sure there are more questions, but 
there is a program to carry on, 


in the School for the Deaf 


ment; but in the vital, dynamic and all 
inclusive terms of human fulfillment and 
human adjustment. 

These are no mere theoretical, arm-chair 
concepts. The schools themselves are com- 
ing more and more to recognize the fact 
that their influence goes deep into the for- 
mative years of a child’s life; that it 
possesses the power to guide and even to 
determine the course of pupil evolution 
from the raw material of the present to 
the citizen of the future. 

In fact, more and more schools are tak- 
ing positive steps to meet the challenge of 
their newly accepted responsibilities. In 
some, curricula are being revised and 
‘humanized’; in others, the teacher role is 
enriched; and finally, a significantly in- 
creasing number of schools are beckoning 
the psychologist from the laboratory, the 
clinic, the university to reinforce the educa- 
tional program with his special techniques 
and skills in the adjustment of its pupils. 

Generally speaking, it is the work of 
the psychologist to aid the school staff in 
ascertaining a student’s capacities, apti- 
tudes, interests and individual needs; and 
to help the student develop: his aptitudes 
most effectively, enlarge his interests most 
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advantageously and meet his needs most 
constructively. 


These objectives are achieved by the psy- 
chologist through a variety of related tech- 
niques and methods which will be con- 
sidered under four main headings: ‘1. Edu- 
cational Classification, 2. Psychological 
Diagnosis, 3. Guidance, and 4. Research. 


Educational Classification 


As we all well know, children of similar 
chronological age differ greatly both in 
their capacity for learning and in their 
general school achievement. The burden 
of teaching a group of children of widely 
differing capacities and abilities is an ex- 
hausting experience for the teacher. She 
must develop not one, but several different 
types of daily lesson plans for such a 
group; and even so, it is impossible for 
her to care for all the variations in ability, 
the individual needs, the vexatious prob- 
lems in class management that are bound 
to arise. As a result, the teacher herself 
becomes dissatisfied and unhappy. She feels 
that she is not doing a good job; that she 
is not reaching all her pupils. 


Can the psychologist help relieve situa- 
tions such as this? Yes, indeed. * 


Through the administration of intelli- 
gence tests, the psychologist is able to pro- 
vide information by means of which pupils 
of similar mental capacity may be identi- 
fied. And further, through the administra- 
tion of achievement tests, the psychologist 
is able to provide additional information 
relative to the pupil’s standing in the 
various school subjects. Thus, the chrono- 
logical ages of the students being known, 
it becomes possible to reduce the range of 
differences in a class group by the entirely 
reasonable process of placing those chil- 
dren together who belong together accord- 
ing to these objective test criteria. 


Educational classification is an important 
contribution of the psychologist to the 
school, for through sectioning pupils into 
more uniform groups, teaching becomes a 
richer and more pleasurable experience; 
more adequate adaptations can be made 
for the ever-present individual differences 
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among pupils; and there is less waste of 

intellectual resources on the part of the 

child. 
Psychological Diagnosis 


It must be emphasized, however, that no 
plan of grouping or sectioning has yet been 
devised—nor ever will be—which will 
eliminate individual problems that exist 
among the pupil populations of every 
school. By and large, such problems are 
identified by the teacher through the pres. 
ence of behavioral and/or learning difficul- 
ties on the part of the pupil. The teacher 
is thus able to provide a description of the 
student’s behavior in terms of outstanding 
difficulties—usually symptoms of some 
deeper disturbance. Descriptions alone, 
however, are not enough to provide the in- 
formation concerning the causes of a par- 
ticular difficulty. And without an under- 
standing of causes, it becomes impossible to 
evaluate the difficulty properly and plan 
for its correction. Many descriptively simi- 
lar difficulties may stem from a variety of 
widely different causes. 

It is just as in the medical sphere, where 
the common symptom of fever indicates 
that something is physically wrong with the 
patient. In itself, it cannot indicate from 
what particular illness the patient is suffer- 
ing, nor what treatment is required. And 
just as the physician must perform a medi- 
cal diagnosis in order to determine these 
facts, just so is it the task of the psycholo- 
gist to undertake psychological diagnosis 
in order to determine as exactly as possible 
the causes and significance of behavioral 
disturbances before formulating plans 
toward their correction. 


Unfortunately, there has been so much 
emphasis placed upon formal psychological 
testing as to have created the impression 
that it affords an easy solution to many of 
the problems of childhood. Actually, test- 
ing is just one specialized technique which 
contributes a particular kind of informa- 
tion to a total picture—information which 
in itself is not of unique importance. 

It is the total picture which provides the 
information necessary to understand and 
deal with the child’s problem. And just as 
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the physician relies upon his medical in- 
struments to help gather information con- 
cerning the causes of a physical ailment, 
just so does the psychologist employ his 
particular techniques and skills to obtain 
the information he requires concerning the 
causes of a behavioral difficulty. — 

The psychologist’s diagnostic ‘instru- 
ments’ are mainly: observation, analysis, 
measurement, the interview and the case 
history, all liberally tempered with a good- 
ly amount of clinical experience, common 
sense and human warmth. The factors he 
seeks to ascertain as part of the diagnostic 
picture are briefly: Complaint history; 
Developmental history of child; Health his- 
tory and Present Physical Condition; Play 
History; Educational History; Vocational 
History; Parents and Family-—intra-family 
relationships, siblings, etc.; Home Condi- 
tions, both physical and psycho-social; Psy- 
chological Test Performances of subject. 

There just isn’t the time to discuss the 
importance of each of these factors to the 
total picture; but each factor does have its 
place in the diagnostic scheme. The pro- 
cess may be likened to putting together the 
pieces of a jig-saw puzzle with each piece 
adding its particular significance to the 
whole—which in this case is a more ade- 
quate conception of the child’s problem. 

When the total picture stands revealed, 
the causative factors uncovered, the recom- 
mendations made and the course of therapy 
carried out, another pupil problem may be 
considered on the road to adjustment— 
another human goal attained. 

This in very brief is a consideration of 
the importance of psychological diagnosis 
in pupil adjustment. 


Ciddence 


The next related psychological activity to 
be considered is Guidance. It must, how- 
ever, be emphasized that while guidance is 
a natural corollary to the diagnostic pro- 
cedure, it is by no means limited to the 
treatment of ‘prcblem cases.’ On the con- 
trary, guidance is directed toward helping 
every individual attain the best that is in 
him, both for the sake of personal enrich- 
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ment and adjustment as well as for the 
ultimate social good. 

Consequently, the scope included in a 
program of guidance is a very broad one, 
for it includes not only the individual sty. 
dent but also parents, teachers, counsellors, 
psychologists and all others who may exert 
constructive influences upon the child; it 
concerns itself not only with special prob- 
lems of particular students, but with all the 
common problems of childhood and youth. 

There is no typical guidance program 
that will prove equally applicable for all 
schools; for schools too have their own 
individual differences and particular needs. 
However, certain basic elements are essen- 
tial for every program of guidance in any 
school, namely: 1. There should be a spe- 
cialist available for‘helping the individual 
student (and parent too) in solving a par- 
ticular problem; 2. There should be pro- 
vision for group counselling and guidance 
to cover the common, the sub-critical prob- 
lems of the students—and of the parents 
too; 3. There should be a specialist avail- 
able with whom the members of the school 
staff may consult concerning pupil prob- 
lems and techniques of guidance. 

The psychologist, by virtue of his special 
training, is able to provide the necessary 
stimulus and leadership in organizing a 
program of guidance. In addition, he is 
able to provide expert knowledge and skill 
in dealing with complex problems. The sue- 


cess of a program of guidance will, how- - 


ever, depend to a great extent upon the 
guidance-consciousness of the school itself; 
for guidance is the most cooperative of 
activities and one in which every member 


of a school staff may play a constructive: 


part if he is willing to learn, to grow, te 
understand and to help. 


Research 


I should like to conclude this brief sum- 
mary of psychological activities with a 
word about a most important enterprise— 
Research. Figuratively speaking, research 
may be considered the psychologist’s tool 
for systematizing the present and for pry- 
ing into the future. More specifically, it 
consists of planned, systematic investiga- 
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tion for the purpose of checking outcomes, 
discovering facts, solving problems, and 
adding to human knowledge in general. 

It occasionally happens that the signifi- 
cance of psychological researches and their 
findings may not be clearly seen in the 
light of present problems. But this is so 
largely because the problems—especially 
those in the areas of education and human 
behavior—are themselves seldom clear-cut 
or well-defined. Analysis of such problems 
reveals that they are actually composed of 
a number of related sub-problems, each one 
of which must first be solved before the 
answer to the whole can be obtained. This 
naturally requires a great deal of patience 
and understanding on the part of those 
awaiting the answers. 


Research is not a short-cut. It is a pre- 
cise, logical, scientific method. Its value 
is inestimable; for it is the tool by means 
of which the roads to the future are ¢on- 
structed. 

Thus far, in describing in-school psy- 
chological services, I have refrained from 
making distinctions between schools for 
the deaf and schools for the hearing. So 
far as the services themselves are con- 
cerned, the only. distinction that can be 
made is that the psychologist in a school 
for the deaf must be prepared by training 
and experience to handle all the special 
problems and modifications in technique 
entailed by the acoustic defect. Otherwise, 
psychological services are basically the 
same, regardless of type of school. 


The great distinction does arise however 
in the availability of such services to the 
deaf child and to the hearing child. For 
the hearing child, there are at the present 
time approximately a thousand guidance 
centers throughout the country, devoted ex- 
clusively to the treatment of his special 
problems of behavior and adjustment. This 
number does not include in-school psy- 
chologists and services available through 
various social agencies. It must be men- 
tioned too that the great majority of these 
services admit that they are ill-prepared to 
understand and to handle the problems of 
the deaf child. 
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Then what of the deaf child—and while. 


of the family of the deaf child? To whom 
are they to turn for help and guidance? 
The logical answer is the school; for it 
is the school that is most heavily depended 
upon to provide the open door to every 
phase of the deaf child’s life activities. But 
how many schools for the deaf possess the 
specialized services to help attain these 
human goals; how many are equipped to 
accept the deaf child as a human responsi- 
bility ? 

The answer is in your hands. I can only 
repeat the words of my friend and teacher, 
the late Dr. Rudolph Pintner. He said 


. the time is coming when every large 


school for the deaf will find it imperative 


to have a school psychologist as a member 
of its educational staff. . . . I earnestly 
recommend all superintendents of schools 
for the deaf to give this proposal their 
serious consideration.” 


Mrs. Levine: And now, ladies and 
gentlemen, it gives me great pleasure to 
present the distinguished members of my 
panel, who are authorities in the field of 
the deaf as well as in the field of psy- 
chology. They. are Dr. Helen S. Lane, of 
Central Institute, Dr. Helmer Myklebust, 
of the New Jersey School, and Dr. Fritz 
Heider, of the Clarke School. Dr. Heider, 
I regret to say, could not be present, but 
his paper will be published as part of the 
proceedings. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF MENTAL 


TEST SCORES TO EDUCATIONAL 
ACHIEVEMENT 


By Heten S. LANE 


Mental testing of the deaf is meaningful 
only if results have prognostic value or if 
they aid in homogeneous grouping and 
better teaching to realize the full capacity 
of the child for achievement. Test results 
of the last fifteen years show a trend toward 
the recognition of a normal distribution of 
intelligence of the deaf. 

How reliable are test results made when 
a nursery school age deaf child is brought 
to a school for enrollment? How can an 
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I.Q. made at this time compare with an 3 TABLE I | 
I.Q. made when he is ready to leave the ’riation in Number of . 
school? 1.Q. Points Cases Percent 
20 18 20 
A Comparative Study . ] 
15-19 14 
From the enrollment of Central Institute 32 
beginning in 1932, when the Randall’s 10-14 14 
Island Performance Test was used, and . 
selecting only those children who started ca aa 
at this school at nursery school age, a 1.4 9 
comparison of 1.Q. was made between this 47 
initial test and the final test on an ad- 9% 3 ' 
vanced performance series given from 3 ~! = = 
to 12 years later. A total of 88 cases were __ a> s_46 . l 1 
included in- the study. ee —il 
Total 88 100 


Results showed a tendéncy for the final 
1.Q. to be higher. Only 19 cases (22% ) 
fell down on the final 1.Q. This rise can 
easily be understood when you picture a 
deaf baby in a new environment—torn 
from the security of home and parents and 
faced by a stranger in an unfamiliar room 
presenting a variety of new “toys” to him 
—contrasted with the same deaf child a 
few years later when he is familiar with 
the test situation, knows the examiner, and 
welcomes the “games.” The mean of the 
initial test was 101.07 with a standard 
deviation of 15.58; the mean of the final 
test was 112.19 with a standard deviation 
of 19.27. The high mean of the final ex- 
amination, which is perhaps a truer pic- 
ture of the ability of these children, is 
due to selection, as those with low I.Q.’s at 
entrance were dropped from the school 
and not included in the study. 

The variation in intelligence quotients 
between the initial and final tests is pre- 
sented in Table I. ‘ 


The correlation between the initial and 
final examination is .72 + .03, which is 
significant for prognostic use. 

Teachers and parents, however, seek 
an answer to a more practical question, 
What can be predicted from intelligence 
test results for future educational achieve- 
ment? With the testing program so new 
—and the educational accomplishment 
ever-changing—only trends can be indi- 
cated. These trends are shown in Table Il. 

This table includes 74 children. Those 
who have graduated from college were at 
Central Institute and too old: for nursery 
school tests when the:testing program be- 
gan. No children were included in these 
results who had not attended Central Insti- 
tute for all of their education. Examination 
of the data revealed that deaf children who 
did not complete the eighth grade all had 
initial 1.Q.s under 100 and final I.Q.s under 
109. The children with low I.Q.s and now 
in high school are there with the aid of 








TABLE II 
Percent of deaf children tabulated according to Mental Test Scores in level of 
educational achievement. 
1.Q. Did not Graduated Attending Graduated Attending Graduated 
Classification complete pin high from high college from 
8th grade 8th grade school school college 

Initial Final Initial Final Initial Final Initial Final Initial Final Final 
140 0 10 14 8 14 
120-139 2 26 24 5 34 25 57 
110-119 22 16 18 18 32 14 27 8 28 
90-109 40° 27 56 36 65 41 50 34 63 58 
80-89 20 29 16 10 6 12 13 3 9 


55-79 


+ 2 12 6 
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a tutor and the indulgence of school off- 
cials. All the college graduates had 1.Q.s 
of 112 or higher on the performance tests. 

Perhaps the most significant conclusion 
that can be made is that deaf children need 
not be geniuses to graduate from high 
schools and colleges with the hearing. 
Native intelligence is only one factor con- 
tributing to this success. Good language, 
good lip reading, intelligible speech, and 
good habits of study are sufficient assets 
for the deaf child of normal intelligence to 
reach the same level of educational success 
as his hearing brothers. This study shows 
that performance tests given at the time of 
entrance to schools for the deaf, and sub- 
sequent tests given at regular intervals, 
furnish an index of the possibilities of the 


deaf child. 


CLINICAL DIAGNOSIS AND 
CLASSIFICATION OF CHILDREN 
WITH IMPAIRED HEARING 


By Hetmer R. MYKLEBUST 


The application of clinical psychology to 
the task of the education and adjustment of 
the deaf and hard of hearing is still in its 
infancy. Some schools have no consulting 
facilities, and few schools have psycholo- 
gists on their staffs. This is regrettable. 
However, during the past few years there 
has been increasing interest on the part 
of educators and administrators in the 
possible contribution of clinical psycholo- 
gists with respect to the ‘child with im- 
paired hearing. 4 

What can psychologists contribute to this 
vast and complex field of the education of 
the child with defective hearing? This part 
of the panel discussion is to emphasize the 
contribution of the psychologist in the 
area of complete psychological diagnosis 
and what it means in terms of classifica- 
tion and resultant efficiency of learning. 
A program cannot be planned for a child 
with confidence without accurate informa- 
tion about that child. Our purpose in 
securing information relative to a child’s 
abilities and needs is that of bringing 
about the greatest possible self expression. 


- as well as his present condition.” If 
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It is unfortunate that in our work we have 
done as so many other educational groups, 
We have secured an I.Q. for a child with: 
out consideration of how the I.Q. was 
derived, and we have proceeded to plan for 
that child as though we had complete psy. 
chological information about him. I em 
phasize that psychometry is only one of” } 
the techniques of clinical psychology. Dr7 } 
Edgar A. Doll’s statement of what is mear 
by clinical psychology seems pertinent in” } 
this connection. He states, “by clinical) 
psychology we may.mean complete ap |} 
praisal of the individual in respect to all” 
his behavioral attributes, and with refer. 
ence to his past and probable future status” 


























adhere to this broad concept of psycho: | 
logical service, much can be envisioned © 
relative to the work of psychologists in ~ 
schools for the deaf and hard of hearing. 


We Seek Patterns of Behavior > 


Through this broad concept of complete uae 


appraisal of the child psychologically, we 


no longer expect quantitative scores to _ 
work miracles and give us the entire answer [ 
to our learning and classification problems. © |-——— 
Rather, we desire and seek patterns of be- Lip 
havior within our test procedures; the : 
findings on one test suggest the use of 

another. We have a consistent rationale 

ye 4 An aut 
which adds tremendously to the import of employ 
the work of the psychologist. For example, and pr 
let us assume that the psychologist has done Ehee 
an audiometric examination. He is not full in: 
primarily concerned with the percentage 
loss, but more importantly he has noted the 
characteristics of the audiogram and care- .B.L 
fully observed the child’s behavior during ae 





the examination. Let us assume further that 
the child’s audiogram and test behavior 
suggest the child’s hearing impairment is 
due to birth injury. In this case, as in all 
others, the degree of hearing impairment 
is of consequence, but from the point of 
view of a long range educational plan it 
is essential that the implications of the sug- 
gestion of birth injury be fully examined. 
In an attempt to determine a consistent 
pattern from one area to another, a com: 
plete diagnosis of mental ability would be 
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. High School for the Deaf 
Four Years High School, Trades, Industrial Arts, Speech, Speech Reading, Auricular Training with Hearing Aids 


ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


1545 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Lip Reading Principles and 


Practice 
By Edward B. Nitchie 
authoritative text-book on lip reading, The 
mploying modern methods of education, 
d providing 3,000 tested sentences and three-year- 


stematic drill. A thorough handbook for 
achers of all methods of lip reading, with olds and 
ill instructions for its use. 

their 


New Revised Edition 
Price $2.75 at all booksellers ; tricycle 
B. Lippincott Company Philadelphia 


: THE Rae 
IECHANISM OF SPEECH] | remnnarpt scHooL FoR DEAF 


By Alexander Graham Bell, CHILDREN, INC. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 


A Milestone in the Education of the Deaf Children prepare a fas hearing per dy 
oa a Pe 0% book The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
ee ee ee Washington, which offers many educational 

$2.50 postpaid advantages. Address: 
THE VOLTA BUREAU Th sane ANNA B. = clggg i bis 

37 35th St., N.W., Washington 7, D.C. saat ngton, Marylan 
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the next logical step. The qualitative as- 
pects of the performance on mental tests 
would be of considerable significance; the 
relationship of the various test scores to 
each other, the scatter and variability, 
would be analyzed. We know from the 
work of Goldstein and others that brain 
injured children present characteristic pro- 
files of mental functioning. Should this 
type of profile be revealed in the case of 
the child we are considering, it would 
corroborate the suggestion of the audio- 
gram and the beginning of a pattern would 
have been revealed. 


Motor Coordination 


The next logical step in our diagno- 
sis would be the administration of tests 
of motor coordination. We have found 
that birth injured children having hear- 
ing .impairment present a characteristic 
type of response on motor coordina- 
tion tests. In other words, the motor 
performance of these children differs 
from that of congenitally deaf children or 
children deaf from meningitis. If we now 
have a consistent pattern of test behavior 
from the audiometric examination, the tests 
of mental functioning and the motor coor- 
dination tests, we can with assurance de- 
scribe this child from the point of view of 
adjustment and learning efficiency with 
respect to predicting reliably his response 
to acoustics, speech, and academic and 
vocational training. Time does not permit 
our discussing examples from other etio- 
logical groups. It should be emphasized, 
however, that one of the major functions 
of the psychologist clinically is the deter- 
mination of etiology by complete and 
thorough diagnosis because the learning 
problems implied differ for the various 
etiological groups. The example of a 
child whose hearing impairment is due to 
birth injury is pertinent to our considera- 
tion, because from our experience approxi- 
mately five per cent of the children in our 
schools have impaired hearing as a result 
of injury at birth. 

We have considered briefly the way in 
which the psychologist can contribute to 
,,the total information about a child. This 
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information makes it possible to plan for 
him more accurately and successfully, and 
in turn to make it possible for him to at. 
tain his most effective self expression. It 
seems that we might now look briefly at 
the whole problem of psychological diag. 
nosis and classification of the child with 
impaired hearing from the point of view 
of what has been accomplished and what 
the future needs are, 


Emphasis Should Be Re-Directed 


Due to the work of such educators 
and psychologists as Pintner, Paterson, 
Drever, Collins, Fusfeld, Lane, Heider, 
Hiskey and others much has been ae- 
complished in the area of clinical diag. 
nosis of deaf children. If I should ven- 
ture a conclusion and a prediction, | 
would say that we can successfully diag- 
nose the mental ability of our children 
through the use of the tests which are ap- 
plicable. Our emphasis as educators and 
diagnosticians should now be turned to 
the aree< of social competence, personality 
adjustment, motor abilities, and aptitudes. 
My prediction then is that one of the most 
significant steps forward in the next decade 
in the field of the education of the deaf 
will be that of the development of tech- 
niques, diagnostic and therapeutic, in order 
to better develop the social abilities and 
personaljties of the child with impaired 
hearing. The Vineland Social Maturity 
Scale can be used with much success in 
determining the social competence of any 
particular child as compared to the average 
normally hearing child. It can be used for 
guidance in developing insight with respect 
to social maturity, and it can be used as 
a measure of probable successful social 
adjustment after schooling has been com- 
pleted. It is. suggested that psychologists 
and educators in schools for the deaf could 
profitably use this scale more extensively. 
We might well remember that the area in 
which hearing impairment has caused the 
greatest handicap relative to adjustment is 
that of social competence. 

The area of conduct or behavior difficul- 
ties is much less satisfactorily handled, in- 
asmuch as reliable techniques for diagnosis 
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are almost non-existent. We long ago con- 
cluded that language tests of intelligence 
are not applicable to children with marked 
hearing impairments. It has taken us 
much longer to learn that language tests 
of personality are equally inadequate. A 
non-language means of evaluating person- 
ality which can be applied at four or five 
years of age is essential in order that we 
can better know how to deal with the child 
at an early age when such information is 
most consequential. After several years of 
experimenting at the New Jersey School, 
we have devised such a test. It has been ad- 
ministered to all of our pupils during this 
past school year. Whether it will prove 
satisfactory remains to be seen. It does not 
seem out of order in this discussion of the 
contribution of psychologists in schools for 
the deaf to point out the need for more ex- 
tensive work in the area of diagnosis and 
treatment of adjustment problems. We 
have looked to persons outside of our field 
to furnish us with techniques. In many 
instances this has been quite satisfactory. 
It seems, however, that the time is now here 
for us as a unified group of scientists, edu- 
cators, and administrators to do more of 
our own research and to develop tech- 
niques which are especially designed for 
the child with impaired hearing. In this 
connection we might solicit the cooperation 
of otologists, neurologists, psychiatrists and 
physicists. 


Psychology Is Making a Contribution 


Psychologists have contributed much to 
the education and adjustment of the deaf 
and hard 6f hearing. Much remains to be 
done and much will be done if we main- 
tain a broad, clear concept of what the 
significant issues are and if we put forth 
a broad, unified effort to solve them. 


REFERENCES: 
Doll, Edgar A. Editorial, American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, Vol. XLVI, No. 2. 


. The Vineland Social Maturity Scale, 
The 





Revised Condensed Manual of Directions. 
raining School, Vineland, N. J. 
Goldstein, K. and Scheerer, M. Abstract and 

Concrete Behavior, An Experimental Study with 

Special Tests. Psych. Monog., Vol. 53, No. 2. 
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ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF 4 
LANGUAGE USAGE TEST FOR 
THE DEAF 


By Fritz HEIDER 


During the last years, the Psychological 
Division of the Research Department of 
Clarke School has been working on a 
Language Usage Test for the Deaf. There 
are a number of excellent achievement tests 
for hearing children available, which in- 
clude sections on language usage. In using 
these tests with deaf children, one soon 
realizes that while the sections on arith 
metic, geography, or social studies are 
quite adequate for the examination of the 
deaf, the sections on language usage are 


not. For instance, a closer study of this. 


part of the Stanford Achievement Test 
shows that a number of items included in 
it refer to provincialisms or slang, eg,, 
“ain't” for “am not.” These errors are, 
of course, very frequent with hearing chil- 
dren who are immersed in the colloquial 
speech of the environment, and a language 
usage test for hearing children has to take 
them into account. However, for the deaf 
they play a very minor and insignificant 
role; in a school for the deaf one will find 
these errors only with children with a good 
deal of hearing. Qn the other hand, the 
typical mistakes of the language of the 
deaf child are not contained in tests for 
hearing children for the simple reason that 
hearing children hardly ever make these 
mistakes. For example, they rarely, if 
ever, get mixed up in the usage of pronouns 
or articles in the way deaf children do. 
Therefore, language usage tests for hear- 
ing children are inadequate for use with 
deaf children, on the one hand, because 
they contain many mistakes deaf children 
never make, on the other hand, because 
they do not contain those mistakes which 
are most frequent with deaf children. 

In constructing a language usage test for 
the deaf we selected the items on the basis 
of a study of errors made by deaf children 
in their letters home. The errors were col 
lected, classified, and counted, and an at 


tempt was made to put into the test all the 


different kinds of errors deaf children 
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SHERMAN K. SMITH SCHOOLS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
UNIT ONE 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION 


FOR THE DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND REHABILITATION OF SPEECH 
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A SCHOOL FOR SUPERIOR CHILDREN 


HEALTH: The placing of this school in the sun warmed climate of Florida was done for 
the purpose of avoiding as much as possible the colds and catarrhal disturbances that seriously 
interfere with much vocal and oral advancement in children. Outdoor classes, heated rooms 
in cool weather, sun baths, outdoor play programs, small gardens for each child, trips to 


Florida's beauty spots. 


ORAL EDUCATION: The school is entirely oral and aural. Speech is taught by the 
Sherman K. Smith Method of Physical Phonetics. Emphasis is upon normalizing voice quality. 
lf we can have the child from pre-school age, little "Deaf Quality" of voice is noticeable. In 
the older pupil, where voice and speech have already been established, voices usually can be 
improved. General speech reading techniques are employed. All avenues of oral and aural 


education are used. 


TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: 


Special tutoring service through a university for hearing students will be provided for the 
graduate who has had three-quarters of his educational training in this school. 


SPEECH READING FOR ADULTS—SPEECH CORRECTION 


TEACHER TRAINING DEPARTMENT: The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL 
EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. Applicants from our school may 
qualify for B.S. degree in education granted by the University of Tampa by meeting the re- 
quirements of that institution. 





SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assisant 
238 East Davis Boulevard 
Tampa, Florida 
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make most frequently in the proportions 
in which. they.occur in free composition 
work.* At first two preliminary forms of 
this test, A and B, were printed. Form A 
was sent out to thirteen schools for the 
deaf with the request to give the test to 
the pupils. We are greatly indebted to the 
following schools which made the stan- 
dardization of the test possible: The 
American School, California, Colorado, 
Horace Mann, Iowa, Maryland, Minnesota, 
Mystic Oral School, Lexington, Rochester, 
Pennsylvania, Western Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island. 

We obtained thus over a thousand com- 
pleted tests. For the standardization, tests 
of children ‘with late onset of deafness or 
with some residual hearing were elimi- 
nated. The remaining 875 tests were used 
for the construction of a table which allows 
the conversion of the raw scores into per- 
centile scores. Percentile scores seemed to 
be more meaningful in this case than age 
or grade equivalents. With hearing chil- 
dren, it has some meaning to say that John 
shows the mastery of language of an aver- 
age twelve year old child, or of a seventh 
grade child. The school development of a 
deaf child, on the other hand, is much more 
irregular, and age or grade standards can- 
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not be generally used in the same senge 
But we can use percentile score with refep. 
ence to one age group, that is, it has sengg. 
to say that John, for instance, is at | 
seventieth percentile of his age group, 
he is better than seventy percent of | 
children of his age. A comparison of these 
percentile scores of successive years can 
give us a measure of whether John pro- 
gresses at the same pace as the average 
deaf child and whether he improves or not ——— 
in relation to his age group: This table for 
the conversion of.raw scores into percentile 
scores shows that the test is satisfactory for 
the ages from eleven years upwaid. The 
average number of errors decreases regu- 
larly from 45.8 (eight year olds) ‘to 243 | / 
(twenty year olds). The test shows a cor A 
relation of .75 with the Language Usage } } / 
section of the Stanford Achievement Test. | \ / 
Form B was found to be of exactly the same - 
difficulty as form A. One can, therefore, 
use the same percentile score table for this 
second form. Last year, one of the teachers 
at Clarke School, Mrs. Coakley, prepared 
a new third form of the test, which is again | 
of the same difficulty as the two first forms. 
We hope that these tests can be 4 
with advantage to supplement the standard: 
Achievement Tests. | 4 




































Have You Heard? |i 


The sound motion picture, “Eyes that Hear,” hia 
been made available to the Volta Bureau, and 
be lent on request to schools, parent clubs, or o' he 
responsible groups willing to provide the cost | 
transportation and: guarantee careful handling. | 
runs for about fifteen minutes, and shows the edd 
cation of deaf children at the Lexington School” 
New York. 
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HARD OF HEARING 
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always hope for but never 
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Association Business Meeting 


, | SHE Fifty-Sixth Annual Meeting of 
the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the 

Deaf was held at Hunter College, New 

York, June 28, 1946. The meeting was 

called to order by the President, Dr. C. D. 

O’Connor, who introduced the Association 

officers present and the Volta Bureau staff 

members. 

. The first order of business was the elec- 

tion of five Directors. 

plained that nominations must be submitted 
in writing to both the President and the 

Secretary thirty days in advance of the 

meeting. He then read the names and titles 

of nine persons who had been duly nomi- 
nated. While the Elections Committee, 
composed of Mr. Charles A. Bradford, 

Chairman, Mr. Quigley, Mr. Lenahan, Mr. 

Galloway and Mr. Goldberg, distributed 

the ballots and counted the votes, the Presi- 

dent proceeded with other items of busi- 
ness. 

The minutes of the Fifty-Fifth Annual 
Meeting, held in New York on May 25, 
1945, were read by the Secretary, Mr. John 
Yale Crouter. The minutes were accepted 
as read. 

As the Treasurer, Mr. Herbert Poole, 
was unable to attend the meeting, a sum- 
mary of his report was presented by Miss 
Josephine B. Timberlake. On January 1, 
1946, there was on hand in the treasury a 
balance of $7,037.37. Since that time re- 
ceipts from membership fees, sales of maga- 
zines, advertising, books, and pamphlets 
amounted to $15,664.92, making a total of 
$22,701.39. Disbursements in the same pe- 
riod amounted to $14,990.92, leaving a 
present balance of $7,710.47. This report 
was accepted as given. 

Dr. O’Connor thanked Miss Timberlake, 
the Executive Secretary of the Association, 
for the work carried on by her and her 
staff at the Volta Bureau. 

The report of the Resolutions Committee 
was presented by Miss Clara E. Newlee, 


Dr. O’Connor ex- 


Chairman. In view‘of the very successfyl 
and helpful Summer Meeting and the coop. 
eration of all who had made this possible, 
the Committee introduced resolutions as 
follows: 


RESOLVED: That the American Associa. | 


tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf present its sincere thanks and ap. 
preciation to: 

The Board of Trustees of the Lexington 
School for their friendly cooperation, con- 
tributing to a successful meeting, 

Superintendent and Mrs. O’Connor and 
the entire staff of the Lexington School for 
gracious hospitality and careful attention 
to every detail of preparation and carrying 
through the fine program, 

Dr. George N. Shuster, President of 
Hunter College, and members of his staff, 
for their cooperation and for the privilege 
of using rooms in beautiful Hunter College, 

The members of the entire staff, the 
pupils and the parents of the pupils of Lex. 
ington School for their untiring efforts in 
carrying out the programs, 

The committees on arrangements, ac- 
commodations, reception, entertainiment, 
publicity and information, exhibits, regis- 
tration and reporting, parent participation, 
and commercal exhibits, for ther -effective 
assistance, 

The eminent and talented educators, 
technicians, and friends for valuable con- 
tributions of papers, discussions and dem- 
onstrations for the programs, 

The principal, Miss McLaughlin, and the 
staff of J. H. S. 47 of the Public Schools of 
the City of New York for their hospitality 
in Open House Day at the school and for 
their demonstrations and discussions for 
the program, 

The staffs of Teachers College (Colum- 
bia University), the New York School for 
the Deaf, St. Joseph’s School for the Deaf, 
and the New York League for the Hard of 
Hearing for their splendid cooperation, 

The large number of members in attend- 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 
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ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advahtages 
of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 


dent and Day Pupils. 
























Education and Training from Nursery School to High School. 


OLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN: Salvaging of Residual Hear- 
ing is a specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. 
Lip Reading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard-of-hearing chil- 


dren at all grade levels. 


LIP READING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
Conversation Classes for all pupils. ; 

CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS: Classes for development of speech of con- 
genital aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory defects; 
instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction and physio- 
therapy for spastics. 

Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 
Academic instruction at elementary school level. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Univer- 


sity. With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 
year professional course, for the B.S. in Education or M.S. in Education granted 


by Washington University. 


Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 














For further information address 
DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY (10) ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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ance from near and far, our Canadian 
neighbors, and our distinguished guests, 
Dr. and Mrs. A. W. G. Ewing, from Man- 
chester University, England, for their in- 
spiring presence at the meeting, 

The Bell Telephone Laboratories for their 
unusual and interesting exhibit and dem- 
onstration of Visual Speech and its use 
and possibilities in the oral education of 
the deaf, 

The Commercial Exhibitors, who pre- 
sented exhibits of hearing aids, school 
equipment and materials. 

Be It FurtHer Resotvep: That these 
resolutions be spread upon the minutes of 
the meeting, and that a copy be sent to 
‘each of the participants named. 

Ciara E. NEWLEE, Chairman, 
JoHN YALE CROUTER, 
HELEN ScHIcK LANE.. 

It was moved by Dr. Rankin, seconded, 
‘and unanimously voted that the resolutions 
be adopted as presented. 

Miss Newlee then offered a recommenda- 
tion to the Association, as follows: 
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That the Association appoint a commit 
tee which shall acquaint itself with the de. 
velopments of the Visual Speech research 
of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, anj 
shall stand ready to cooperate and assist 
in any way possible in carrying forward 
this research as it may apply to the oral 
education of the deaf. 

It was moved by Mr. Bradford, second. 
ed and unanimously carried that this com. 
mittee be appointed. 

At this time Mr. Bradford, Chairman of 
the Elections Committee, presented his re. 
port. On the basis of 53 ballots cast, the 
following directors were elected to serve 
for the term 1946 to 1949: 

Miss Margaret Bodycomb 
Mr. Sam B. Craig 

Miss Jennie M. Henderson 
Mr: Boyd E. Nelson 

Dr. Frank H. Reiter 

There being no further business to come 
before the meeting, President O’Connor de- 
clared the Fifty-Sixth Annual Meeting of 


the Association adjourned. 
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.and so, Bill, 

I’m back on top 
again. Yet only a 
year ago I thought 
I was licked because 
my cet had gone bad. 

It must have been failing for 
years but I didn’t realize it. When 
I did, I wouldn’t admit it. Then 
came the day my bad hearing 
really threw me for a loss. I unin- 
tentionally said “no” when I should 
have said “yes”. 

After that, I got hold of myself 
and went to an ear specialist. He 
recommended a hearing aid. For- 
tunately, I tried a Zenith. 


‘So now I’m sitting pretty, hitting 


on all eight cylinders. Yep, Bill, I 
can hear again, and the world’s my 


oyster... 
* * * 


Visit your Zenith dispenser for a 
Free demonstration of the Zenith 
Radionic Hearing Aid. You won’t 
be pressed to buy. Your own ears 
decide on performance alone... . 
What’s more, you can adjust the 
Zenith to your individual hearing 
needs with the flick of a finger. It’s 
as easy as focusing binoculars! And 
Zenith’s Neutral-Color Earphone 
and Cord are actually as little no- 
ticeable as eyeglasses! See your 
dispenser soon—and mail coupon 
below today! 
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Choice of Colors! 


Your choice of lustrous 
Ebony or new Pastel 
Amplifier at mo extra 
cost — with any of the 
Zenith Hearing Aids. 


A Model for Practically Every Type of Correctable Hearing Loss 
Super-powered Model A-3-A $50 
Model B-3-A (Bone Conduction) $50 





{ THE NEW 


—- 


RADIONIC 
HEARING AID 












BY MAKERS OF ZENITH RADIOS ig 


Re 


nearest Zenith dispenser. 


Mail This Coupon Today for FREE Descriptive Literature 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, Dept. 4 
6001 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 

Please send me FREE literature about the Zenith 
Radionic Hearing Aids—plus name and address of my 








Address. 











City. 











Mr. O. P. Adams 

Mr. Charles J. Adler 

Mrs. L. E. Alford 

Mrs. Pierre F. Allegaret 

Miss Isabella Anderson 

Miss Marian J. Anderson 

Miss Katherine E. Ashelby 

Miss Josephine Avondino 

Miss Grace E. Backus 

Mrs. William D. Ball 

Dr. J. E. deRezende Barbosa 

Miss Ida P. Becker 

Mrs. James C. Bell 

Mrs. Bertha F. Belz 

Mr. Wm. M. Bergius 

Miss Anne B. Berkeley 

Dr. Gordon Berry 

Mrs. Charles B. Best 

Mr. Adolph Bloch 

Miss Margaret Bodycomb 

Mrs. Josephine S. Bopp 

Miss Chonita Borel 

Miss Esther Boring 

Boston Guild for the Hard of 
Hearing 

Dr. Wesley C. Bowers 

Miss Janice Boyd 

Mrs. F. A. Bragg 

Miss Elizabeth Brand 

Mrs. Robert S. Brookings 

Mrs. Oswald Brown 

Mr. Philip C. Brown 

Mrs. Florence M. Browne 

Mrs. T. Quincy Browne, Jr. 

Miss Martha E. Bruhn 

Miss Edith M. Buell 

Buffalo League for the Hard of 
Hearing 

Mr. Douglass B. Bullard, Jr. 

Mrs, C. W. Burney 

Mr. Adelbert J. Canfield 

Miss Ida B. Carleton 

Miss Alfhild Carlson 

Dr. T. E. Carmody 

Miss Elizabeth Carter 

Miss Mary A. Carter 

Miss Mary D. Cason 

Mrs. P. A. Chamberlin 

Mrs. Theodore Chamberlin 

Mr. James Otis Chance 

Mrs. Palmer Chatfield 

Miss Ellen Chew 

Mr. S. W. Childs 

Mrs. J. P. Clark 

Dr. George M. Coates 

Miss Alice Coburn 

Mrs. Robert C. Coffy 

Miss Julia Connery 

Mr. Hugh L. Cooper 

Mrs. N. L. Dauby 

Dr. Ewing W. Day 

Miss Amelia DeMotte 

Mrs. Cleveland H. Dodge 

Miss Mary Dugane 


Mrs. Thomas J. Drumheller, Jr. 


Mr. Richard M. Everett 


Life Members of the Association 


Mrs. David Fairchild 

Mr. Gerald Fales 

Mr. John A. Ferrall 

Mrs. Bruce Ford 

Mrs. E. E. Foss 

Miss Katharine S. Fowler 
Mrs. James D. Francis 
Mrs. Edward J. Frost 
Mr. William C. Frye 

Mr. G. Gabrielsen 

Miss Dora L. Gay 

Mrs. William Geddes 

Dr. Perry G. Goldsmith 
Mr. Lawrence Gott 

Miss Mabel H. Gray 

Mrs. John Harrington Green 
Dr. Gilbert H. Grosvenor 
Dr. Elbert A. Gruver 
Mrs. S. P. Hager 

Mrs. Ernest A. Hamill 
Mrs. Morgan P. Hamilton 
Dr. James T. Hanan 

Mr. Earl G. Hanson 

Mrs. W. L. Harkness 
Mrs. R. A. Harper 

Mr. Robert S. Harper 
Miss Mildred Harris 
Mrs. Augustus S. Harrison 
Mr. John Harrison 

Mr. John Hastedt 

Miss Gertrude Hatfield 
Miss Helen Heckman 
Miss Jennie M. Hedrick 
Miss Charlotte Hine 

Mrs. Burton Holmes 

Mrs. William J. Holt 
Mrs. Anna May Hulme 
Miss Frances Irvin 

Mrs. LeRoy D. Jesseman 
Mr. Donald A. Johansen 
Mrs. A. J. Johnson 

Dr. Isaac H. Jones 

Mrs. P. R. Jones 

Miss Anna Juergens 

Mrs. William P. Jupp 
Mr. John Clarke Kennedy 
Miss Mildred Kennedy 
Mrs. Vida B. Kent 

Miss Mabel M. King 

Mr. John Knickerbacker 
Miss Elizabeth Knowles 
Miss Emma D. Knox 
Mrs. Georgios Kosmopoulos 
Mrs. Gustave Lachman 
Mr. Douglas Parry Lamb 
Miss Addie L. Landers 
Mrs. Henry Lang 

Miss S. Margaret LeGore 
Miss Bessie N. Leonard 
Miss Henrietta Logan 
Miss Lorraine Margaret Long 
Dr. Robert L. Loughran 
Mr. Henry S. Lovejoy, Jr. 
Mr. Edgar Lowe 

Miss Alta M. Lux 


The Volta Review 


Mrs. George L. McAlpin 
Miss Lilla B. McKenzie 
Miss Mabel McKowen 
Mrs. Louis McLain 
Mrs. Charles MacConnell 
Mrs. Robert L. Maitland 
Dr. A. C. Manning 
Miss Marie K. Mason 
Mrs. Thomas L. Masson 
Mrs. Henry C. Meyers 
Miss Ada R. Miller 
Miss Jean Mills 
Miss Ruchiel Mirrielees 
Mrs. Herbert J. Moore 
Miss Anna I. Morgan 
Mrs. Andrew Morison 
Miss Annette Mueller 
Rev. F. Joseph Mutch 
Dr. C. Stewart Nash 
Mrs. Kurt Neuschutz 
Miss Clara E. Newlee 
Miss Nell Nichol 
Mrs. James F. Norris 
Miss Mary E. Numbers 
Colonel George J. Oden 
Mr. Robert Ostheimer 
Mrs. Elizabeth W. Owen 
Mr. Selwyn Oxley 
Parent-Teacher Association, 
Parker Practice School 
Miss Eleanor Peregrine 
Miss Agnes G. Peterson 
Dr. Otto C. Pickhardt 
Mrs. Frank Platt 
Mrs. Hiland Porter 
Mr. N. Todd Porter, Jr. 
Miss Sophie A. Pray 
Miss Pauline Ralli 
Mrs. Joseph E. Raycroft 
Mr. Stanley Frost Rice. 
Mrs. George W. Roberts 
Miss Ruth Robinson 
Miss Cornelia Rodman 
Mrs. John A. Roebling 
Mr. M. L. Rosenberg 
San Francisco Society for the 
Hard of Hearing 
Miss Elizabeth K. Shannon 
Miss Alice C. Shilling 
Miss E. B. Shultz 
Mrs. Richard Simon 
Miss Ruth H. Smead 
Mrs. Edwin Smith 
Mr. Walter O. Smith 
Mr. C. A. Sparks 
Mrs. L. S. Stoehr 
Mrs. Laura Stovel 
Miss Agnes Stowell 
Miss Eleanor Studley 
Mrs. C. H. E. Succop 
Mrs. Arthur V. Taylor 
Dr. Harris Taylor. 
Miss Flora L. Terry 
Miss Esther Thomas 
Mr. W. D. Thornton 
Miss J. B. Timberlake 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 
144 Washington Avenue 
AUGUSTA (Georgia) 
510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE 1 (Maryland) 
322 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO 5 (Illinois) 
410 S. Michigan Avenue 
COLUMBUS 15 (Ohio) 
410 Grand Theatre Bldg. 
55 East State Street 
DAYTON 2 (Ohio) 
924 U. B. Building 
DENVER (Colorado) 
1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT 1 (Michigan) 
4242 Cass Avenue 
HARTFORD 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 4 (Indiana) 
318-319 Board of Trade Building 
JERSEY CITY 4 (New Jersey) 
681 Bergen Ave. 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 
450 S. Third Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 
216 N. E. Third Street 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON 1 ‘(New Jersey) 
182 Ellison St. 
PHILADELPHIA 3 (Pennsylvania) 
1821 Chestnut Street 
PITTSBURGH 22 (Pennsylvania) 
74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
PORTLAND 5 (Oregon) 
39 Selling-Ilirsch Building 
918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
SALT LAKE CITY 1 (Utah) 
544 S. Main Sireet 
SAN ANTONIO 5 (Texas) 
401-2 Ogilvie Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 8 (California) 
126 Posi S1., 510 W. F. Cordes Bldg. 
TOLEDO 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON 9 (District of Columbia) 
2431 14th St., N. W. 


———— 
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PRECISION 
TESTING 





This is another one of the many 
exacting tests every Raytheon long 
life hearing aid tube must success- 
fully pass. The operator is checking 
completed tubes for glass strains 
with a polariscope. 

In this test, the most minute flaw 
in the glass envelope of the tube be- 
comes quickly apparent through the 
use of polarized light. When such 
defects are found, production equip- 
ment is promptly readjusted, thus 
preventing further trouble. 

Raytheon’s reputation 
for consistent high quality 
is due to precision testing, 
unexcelled engineering. / 









Excellence tn Elechrontcs 
RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
HEARING AID TUBE DIVISION 


r a ace cerre 
NEWTON, MASSACHUSE 
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Toledo League for the Hard 
of Hearing 

Mr. Clarence A. Torrey 

Miss Anna Tucker 

Miss K. Grace -Wadleigh 

Mr. Charles W. Ward 

Miss Lavilla Ward 

Miss Sylvia Warren 


Washington Society for the 
Hard of Hearing 

Mrs. John Milton ‘Weeks 

Miss T. Melvia Westling 

Dr. Olive Whildin 

Miss Bessie L. Whitaker 

Miss Fairrie L. Willhoyte 

Dr. J. Gordon Wilson 


‘The Volta Review: 


Miss M. Louise Wimsatt 
Mr. Harry E. Woods 

Miss Margaret J. Worcester 
Miss Betty C. Wright 

Mr. John Dutton Wright 
Mrs. John Dutton Wright 
Mr. John Saurez Wright 
Mr. Albert G. Zimmerman 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS: The following have become Life Members since 1940: Charles Adler, i 
Dr. J. E. Barbosa, Anne Berkeley, Margaret Bodycomb, Esther Boring, Florence Browne, D. B, © 


Bullard, Jr., Mrs. C. W. Burney, Alfhild Carlson, Ellen Chew, Mildred Harris, Mrs. 


ida Kent, 7 


Mrs. Gustave Lachman, Douglas P. Lamb, Lorraine M. Long, Dr. C. Stewart Nash, Agnes G. Peter- © 
son, Elizabeth K. Shannon, Mrs. Richard Simon, Mrs. Laura Stovel, Dr. Olive Whildin, Betty 4% 


C. Wright. . 


Mrs. Augusta Barret 
Miss Julia R: Bateman 
Dr. A. Graham Bell 
Mrs. A. Graham Bell 
Prof. A. Melville Bell 
Mrs. A. Melville Bell 
Mrs. Harriet Bell 
Miss Luna May Bemis 
Miss Harriett Benson 
Mr. O. A. Betts 

Mr. Frank W. Booth 
Mrs. J. B. Breed 

Miss Fanny Brown 
Miss Lucy P. Brownell 
Dr. A. M. Campbell 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
Miss Mary Cole 

Mrs. J. Fenimore Cooper 
Miss Virginia Cowden 
Mrs. Eckley B. Coxe 
Dr. A. L. E. Crouter 
Mrs. St. Julien Cullum 
Mr. William J. Curtis 
Mrs. Emma S. Daddow 
Mr. Charles Deering 
Fred De Land 

Dr. L. W. Dean 

Mr. B. L. Douredoure 
Mrs. Pierre S. DuPont 
Miss Bella M. Duvall 
Mr. Thomas A. Edison 
Mrs. George Eggers 
Mrs. Fred Hollister Fay 
Mr. L. S. Fechheimer 
Mrs. L. S. Fechheimer 
Miss Mary Fitch 

Dr. T. C. Forrester 
Mr. Norman D. Fraser 
Miss Sarah Fuller 


Deceased 


Miss Fannie FE. Gardner 
Mrs. James R. Garfield 

Mr. George J. Geer 

Mr. Ingomar Goldsmith 
Mrs. Zira .R. Grout 

Dr. Thomas J. Harris 

Mrs. Mary R. Hastings 
Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst 
Miss Kitty Hill 

Miss Louise K. Holman 
Hon. Gardiner Greene Hubbard 
Mrs. Gardiner Greene Hubbard 
Miss “Mary Ingersoll 

Miss Eleanor C. Jones 

Mrs. Mahala B. Keith 

Dr. William E.. Keith 

Mrs. J. B. Kendall 

Miss Coralie N. Kenfield 
Mr. Walter Kidde 

Mr. George W. King 
Knickerbacker Studio Club 
Mrs. Thomas A. Knickerbacker 
Mrs. Mabel V. Lacy 

Mr. Barbour Lathrop 

Miss Florence E. Leadbetter 
Miss Anna R. Leonard 

Dr. Robert Lewis 

Miss Ida P. Lindquist 

Miss Gladvs Lloyd 

Miss Caroline L. Loomis 
Mrs. H. B. Loomis 

Mrs. Frank Lowden 

Miss Florence E. Lucker 
Mr. Edmund Lyon 

Mrs. Edmund Lyon 

Miss Mary T. McCowen 
Miss Lottie H. McKee 
Miss Linda K. Miller 

Miss Sarah de la Montagnie 


Mrs. Sidney M. Moore 
Mrs. Pierpont Morgan 
Mrs. \incent Mulford 
Dr. Horace Newhart 

Mrs. W. Perry Northrup 
Mrs. Thomas Nelson Page 
Mr. Ian Perdicaris 

Miss S. F. Perry 

Mrs. Joseph C. Platt 
Miss M. S. Platt 

Hon. Edward Lee Plumb 
Mrs. Nathan T. Porter 
Mrs. N. Todd Porter, Jr. 
Miss Anna C. Reinhardt 
Miss Emily S. Richards 
Miss Grace G. Robertson 
Mr. A. F. Russell 

Mrs. Martin Ryerson 

Mr. William A. Saks 
Mrs. Edgar B. Scott 

Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan 


‘Mrs. Emma A. Smith 


Miss Emma Snow 

Mrs. C.. G *Take 

Miss Annah S. Taylor 
Miss Gertrude Van Adestine 
Mrs.: Charles E. VanVleck 
Mr. J. H. Wade 

Miss Jane B. Walker 

Mr. D. S. Wallbridge 
Mrs. Ella Scott Warner 
Mr. Frank D. Waterman 
Miss Emma C. Watkins 
Mrs. William Weeden 

Dr. J. Gordon Wilson 

Mr. Henry D. Woods 

Miss Caroline A. Yale 


DECEASED SINCE 1940: The deaths of the following Life Members have been reported to the | 
Volta Bureau since 1940: Mrs. Augusta Barret, O. A. Betts, Dr. A. M. Campbell, Mrs. Eckley B. = 
Coxe, Mrs. St. Julien Cullum, Dr. L. W. Dean, Mrs. Pierre S. DuPont, Mrs. George Eggers, T. C. 7 
Forrester, N. D. Fraser, Fannie E. Gardner, Ingomar Goldsmith, Mrs. Zira Grout, Dr. Thomas J. 
Harris, Mrs. Mary R. Hastings, Mary Ingersoll, Mrs. Mahala Keith, Mrs. J. B. Kendall, Mrs.” 
Mabel Lacy, Barbour Lathrop, Dr. Robert Lewis, Ida P. Lindquist, Gladys Lloyd, Florence Lucker, © 
Lottie H. McKee, Linda K. Miller, Sarah de la Montagnie, Dr. Horace Newhart, Miss S. F. Perry, ~ 
Mrs. N. Todd Porter, Jr., Grace R. Robertson, A. F. Russell, Gertrude Van Adestine, Jane B.~ 


Walker, D: S. Wallbridge, F. D. Waterman, Mrs. William Weeden. 





